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ADDHESSED TO A FUIEXD AT PRESIUCN. ‘ 

Sei)teinber, 18f)2. 

Br.FOKE (entering into an t*xainination of tlie pictures not^ 
exliibitcJ in the Louvre, I shall attempt to give you some 
idea of the gallery itsell', as this will, 1 think, contrihute to 
remh'r iiiy description of the }>ietures moro»intelligible. , 

'i’he palace of the JiOuvre, though an ancient building, 
can b(>ast but little architectural beauty; certainljp noj in 
tluit part of it adjoining the entrance to the INIusec : it is, 
in faf*t, a gloomy, irregular edifice, such as in past years 
must have formed a fitting residence for thejjowerful and 
arbitrary sovereigns of tlios(* turbulent and nnciviliscif times. 
Under this character, the page of history has made its name 
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familiar to us, and it seems thus, from the associations con- 
nected with it, but little fitted to form a temple for the 
noblest of the imitrtive arts. A small side door affords ad- 
• mission to a collection of splendid pictures, which have 
recently been transplanted hither from their native Italian 
soil. Ascending one step, you enter a circular, well-lighte^ 
saloon, devoted to lihe works of Italian art alone. On the 
right, a long, narrow gallery stretches the whole length of 
one wing, which, extending along the bank of the Seine, 
connects the Louvre with the Tuileries. Here you encounter, 
hrrt, the paintings of the French school, followed by the 
German and flemish masters, comprising, however, but a 
very smi'ill pro^oortion of the chefs-d’oeuvre of the old German 
school. Lastly «come the Italian paintings. Among tln m 
we find the works of Raphael and his followers, together 
with the schodl of the Carracci ; nor would thei’e h(i any 
reason to complain of the hanging, and general arrangemeiit, 
except that the light is feeble, and badly distributed. Tliis 
long gallery opens into a smaller one, running in the same 
' direction, containing works not intended lor immediate ex- 
hibition, or whi^Ji require restoration : as, for example, the 
‘‘Transfigumtiou” of Raphael, and the Madonna di Foligno,” 
also by that masted’. Here, untyTanged? and resting care- 
l^sly one upon another against the wall, we see the master- 
pieces of Perugino, and of the delightful Giulio Romano, 
seen by few, and by fewer still admired and appreciated ! 
*Wc now return to the Grand Salon: the only one, in fact:, 
in w’^hich* the pictures are seen to advantage, and tlu' light 
judiciously distributed. On the right is the lA)rjg Gallery, 
jyid the smaller one running parallel with it ; on the left, an 
apartment of moderate dimensions, in which are d(‘})Oftjte(l 
the designs of tlie old masters, the cartoons of Raphael, 
Giulio Romano, &c. &c. : it contains also a few paintings in 
water-colours, and in the centre, ou costly mosaic tables of 
lapis-lazuli and marble, stand a few of the most valuable of 
the#Etr&scan vases. 

I have here described tlie Grand Salon as I saw it in 1802. 
But amid the continual mutations occurring in this city, not 
even -y^orks of art can claim exemption from the general 
influence ; consequently the galleiy of lla; Louvre no longer 
presents the same appearance as when I first visited it. The 
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Grand Salon, and that appropriated to the jjesigns of the 
old masters, have been despoi|ed of their ancient treasures, 
in order to make room for the productio?ts of modern artists, 
*'• and they are now occupied by what we sho\ild term An Ex- ' 
hibition.” A few months must elapse* before the pictures 
love and reverence, or any others comparable to them in 
merit, again adorn the walls. The fallowing description 
relates only to tliosc which were to be seen at tbcj time of 
my first inspection. 1 shall, with the assistance of a cata- 
logue* of that period, go through the whole ; but since then 
many alterations have been made even in the Long Gallery. 
A large number of tlie hHt and most famous jiaintings have 
been removed, ir^ order, it is said, to adorn ^tlic psjlaces of 
St. Cloud and the Tuileries. I shall nann?, only a few of 
the most valuable of the Italian school, which are now mis- 
sing; the *‘Fortuna” of Guido; “ liinaldo tiiid Arrnida;” 
‘‘-('Fhicas and Anchises,” by Domenichino ; the IMayriage of 
St. Catherine',” and the “ Antiope” of Correggio ; their places 
have been su{)[)lied by a few other valuable pictures formerly 
in the Grand Salon, and also by some, which, . tbufigh pre- • 
viously enumerated in the catalogue of thc,jLong Gallery, are 
not to be found in tlic present. 1 mention t/iis fureumstanee 
at the eoniinencem"nt, in» order to avo?d^ tlie necessity of 
recurring to it hereafter : it '^vill. I Jiope, be sufiieient to con- 
vince every one of tlH3 iinj»ossibility of giving a full and 
coiiipVt^' description of all the pictures here. 'Jo* this we 
may add, that many have beeh sent into tlie departments 'J 
and I am assured by Visconti, that many highly* esteemed 
works of rerugiuo are exiled thither, not having beeii con- 
sidered wortliy a ]>lace in tlie national Musee. This \y;dl 
appear incredible, and I heartily wish it were in my power 

* The throe cataloirircs by whose luimhcrs 1 have been guiiJed in this 
dc^icriptioii of the in the Louvre, are tli‘<! follovviii/^ . — J, ,1'or 

the Grand Salon, — “ Notice de plusieiirs Tableaux reciicillis a Veiuse, 
Florence, X’urin, et l'olij;no, &c., exposes dans le Grand* Salon du 
Musee, ouvert le 18. A’ent»)se, an 10." 2. For the Long Galley, — 

“ Notice des Tableaux des Ecoles Fran^aise et Flaminande, dont Tou- 
verture a cu lieu le 18. Germinal, an 7, ct des Tableaux ties Ecoles tie 
Loinbardic et de Lologne, dont rcxposltion a eiilicu le 25. Me^ssidor, an 
9." 3. For the Salon of Designs, — “ Notice des Dcssins Originaux, 

Esquisses Peintes, Cartons, Gouaches, &.c., exposes en Messidor de I’an 10." 
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to contradicl ^in assertion so injurious to the good taste of 
the Parisians. , 

I know you will«be gratified by receiving a description of 
•the most* remarkable of the -old pictures here exhibited: I* 
also hope that rjy observations may not be wholly devoid of 
interest even to .others, who do not so completely enter intr^ ' 
my feelings on the ijubject of the art, as yourself and a few 
yther friends. In the first pkice, a tolerably complete de- 
scription of all tlie paintings wliich at that period were here 
exhibited, will already be historically valuable to many per- 
sons, as recalling to tlie mind, in a more connected form, 
tilings of whjfdi, amidst the changes and mutations daily 
occiirriij.g in |liis country, they may retaipi but a slight re- 
collection ; and ^secondly, every new collection of old paint- 
ings forms a separate body, a novel combination, in examining 
which the am.^teur often finds a new light thrown upon cir- 
cumsturkces wlpch till then had perhaps been unnoticed or 
ill umhwstood. 

A dccide.d relation may be traced betwe<ri all the works 
* of any peculiar branch of the art, and, when examined in 
c()nn(*xiori, thev^^utually elucidate each other. But how 
wddely scattered are all the memhers of this glorious body! 
"Who can yircsume to say he has ycen even once all that do- 
ay ves to be studied and remembered? And even suj)i)Osing 
any individual to have been so fortunate, how, scattered as 
they are, can it be possible for his mind to retaiji a distinct 
?ind vivid imjiression of tlie whole ? Ejich lover of art, there- 
fore, leelfiig tlie impossibility of embracing more than a 
jjortipn of the great united body formed by tlie old masters, 
'lymld do v ell to fix upon some peculiar point, and tlumco to 
define, as » iearly as may be, a circle comprising all that lui 
lias seen. I shall not myself attempt to conceal that wlicn in 
the ^lusee at Paris, the Dresden (iailery frefjuently reenrred 
to iny mind ; an(l^;his remembrance was most useful to me, 
especially in regard to Cmvcggio, botli collections being 
pecikliarfy rich in the works of this deej>-souled painti^r — 
works Avliich become intelligible only when viewed in con- 
nexion, and whicli are still as vividly present to my mind as 
tliouglul had looked on them but yesterday. My acquaint- 
ance with the Dresden Galh*ry w^as also most valuable to -me, 
in regard to Ivaphael*, for the famous picture of the ‘‘Mother 
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of <Socl” (JMadonna di Stan Sisto), by that master, at Dres- 
den, is. alone tfar superior in merit to arjy wiiicli are to be 
• seen in Paris. * 

^efore proceeding further, I wish to give a brief explana- 
i4^o|^ of viny opinions on certain points ; not ^o much, indeed, 
for your information, — my opinions generally, and especially 
on subjects connected with tbe arts, being already familiar 
to you, — but for others who may think this volume worthy ail 
attentive perusal. This explanation wdll serve both to define 
the liiriits I shall assign to my observations, and to demon- 
strate the principles ou which they will be founded. 

1 have little taste except Ibr the earlier scBools of Chris- 
tian art, and to {hem my n marks must nef;e&arily Tbe cori- 
iined. Of the Freiicli and the more recent Italian school, I 
shall say nothing; even in that of the Carracci.j, I rarely meet 
wdth compositions that fully developc and satisfy my ideas of 
tlic art, or seem entitleil^to peculiar notice.* I have more 
than once examj^ed attentively every picture in the Musee, 
and yet how many, notwithstanding my forced contempla- 
tion, arc now entirely obliterated from aiy mind I The 
latest paintings tliat liave ])Ower to touch ®m}i heart, and 
before which I willingly pause to meditatc^and admire, belong 
to tills early school ; for I must confess {liat I see nothing 
irresistibly attractive in the <^old, and often studied, grace tif 
(Juido, n(»r am 1 oa})tivated by the rose-and-lily-tinted earna- 
tions cf Domcnielmio, unless these eliarins are made iiistru-> 
mental in revealing lo the mind that deep truth of j-haracter 
and design wliich ]»elongs to the more [irofound and fully 
developed works of llutse masters. If, after contemplating 
the niudern Freneli or Dutch productions, we return to tlr^ 
study of this school, its compositions ajipear nobly conceivexl 
and cxccnt(‘d ; if, (Mi th<* contrary, wa* coiiimonce with the 
old(‘r Italian or Pdeiuisli ma^ters, they lusty ail value and iii- 
tere.-t hythe coinpariMin. 

^ I can ;iir(‘n() ojiiniou of the masters belonging to this ^oni- 
paratix tdy later seliool, niiless it be first conceded that, e\en in 
tlicir tinjCjthe g<*nius of painting had lost its early splendour. 
Titian, Correggio, (Jiulio Uoinano, Andrea del Sarto, Palma, 
and others of their class, are, in iny opinion, lhelatc>t painters 
worthy of tlie name. It is true, nevertheless, that the gifts 
of genius are not restricted to any une ‘epoch ; nor njiist we 
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attempt to con?ine its influence within a circle of geometrical 
exactness. The higtory of art, on tlie contrary, like that of 
« every frev^. existence, has its irregularities ; thus, we some- 
times' find, even anfong the ancient masters, paintings of 
but little value, tind bearing but feeble indications of theip 
genius, while, on the other hand, tlie productions of some 
later, and perhaps unknown ai^ist, startle us occasionally by 
flieir near approach to all that is most perfect in conception 
and execution.* 

Thus we shall find no confused groups, but a few indivi- 
dual figures, finished with such care and diligence as bespeak 
a just idea of the beauty and holiness of that most glorious of 
all hieroglypliicjrnages, the human form stern and serious 
figures, sharply outlined, and which seem starting from the 
canvas ; no ci^itrast of effect, produced by blending chiaro- 
scuro and dark shadows (the brilliant reflection of light-illu- 
inined objects, 'thrown in to relieve the gloom of night), but 
pure masses of colour, laid on in distinct pg)portions — cos- 
tumes and draperies which appear to belong to the figures, 
no less from their appropriate arrangement, than from their 
simplicity. In the countenance — there, where the light 
of the painter’s geiflus most gloriously reveals itself — every 
variety of expression, or, rather, the most complete indivi- 
duality of features, is to be met with ; yet each wearing a 
general 'aspect of childlike tenderness and simplicity, wliich 1 
•have always considered as thl; original cliaracteristie^)!' the 
human nv-*e. This is the. stjde of the old masters, and though 
.'^nch an avowal may convict me of partiality, I must aekuow- 
ledg(5 lliat this st)'lc alone commands my unqualified admir- 
ilion, unless the departure from it, be justified by any im- 
portant motive, as with Correggio, and other great ])ninters, 
who were tlie first to practise that new manner wliich they 
bequeathed to their successors. 

Tlu'se preliminary ohserv«n lions will give interest to my 
sub^(pihnt remarks, as setting before your mind the point ^f 
view from which I examined these paintings. I now proceed 

* We have a very ])leasing instance of the truth of this assertion in the 
picture (Jf “ St. Justin,” by Pordenone, in the collection at Vienna. This 
intflJigent Venetian claims, on the whole, but a subordinate pdsition in 
the second rank of Italian masters; yet, in that picture, he attains to a 
rare pcrfiictlon in the Ingliest points of artistic feeling and treatment. 
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to give a general description of them, beginning with those 
in the Grand Salon. 

Among the most remarkable there, I i/pmber two pictures 
by Fra Bartolommeo, a master with w^iose works -'I h^d not 
before been acquainted (Nos. 28 and 2ii), ‘^The Evan- 
‘Jjelist, St. Mark,” sitting with the great Bible in hia hand, 
and “Christ with the Four Evangelists.” An intense 
spirituality, one might almost say a glowing fire of devotion, 
pervades both works, and penetrates to the inmost lieart. 
Figures like that of St. Mark few are capable of conceiving, 
much less of painting. I do not hold this to be the true 
character of the art ; and the still, sweet bcaiary of Giovanni 
Bellini or Perugino, claims a far higher rank^ in iny estima- 
tion, • Yet Raphael himself disdained not*to draw inspira- 
tion from the kindling fount of Fra Bartolommeo’s genius ; 
and is it not to this spirituality that maily of his most 
glorious works owe the«r soul-stirring influ^jnce ? • On the 
other hand, it cannot be denied that the “Christ Teaching” 
(the size of lifej^ of Bellini, at Berlin, is more holy aqd severe, 
and consequently more sublime and godlike, than tliat of Fra 
Bartolommeo. Ju the former we distinctljg recognise Him 
who, tlioiigli promulgating the holiest ^etrinc% of love, yet 
came also to bring a swbrd into the world — Him, whose 
ixmctrating eye detects anrk pursues the enemy of all gqyd, 
even in the dee})est recesses of the human lieart ; ^while the 
pictifi*e of Fra Bartolommeo ^ay as appropriately represent 
any other prophet. Still execution, figure, features, com- 
plexion, and hair — all, in the Fra Bartolommeo have the 
general characteristics of ardour and inspiration. * 

There are no pictures on which I have gazed so long c^jd 
so intently, as on the two allegorical paintings by Mantegna*, 


* Ia‘s deux compositions alh'^oriqucs de Mantegna, qu’on voit a la 
galeric <hi I^ouvrc. doivent appartenir a line e|foque de sa vie oii son 
talent avait atteint toutc la force ct toiite la maturitt^ dont il otait sus- 
ceptible. Dans rune »m voit Ics ncuf iSIuses, qu’A]>ollon fak danser au 
son dc lyre ; an dessus, Mars ct Venus, debout, avec dcs tlPaits ct 
dans des attitudes qui n’oiit ricn dc commun avee le cynismedc la vohiptc 
p.'iicune; d'un cote, Vulcain dans sa forge; de I’autre, iVIerctire avec 
Pegii.se, disposes do manicre a former un contniste qui sc rsgtaclie sans 
<loute au gioupc principal jiar un lien allegoriquo as.scz difficile a saisir. 
Quelques-uncs des Muses sont trune beaute ravissante, sans avoir cte 
copiees sur des statues aiiti lues (la Danse dos Muses, par Jules lloinain, 

a 4 * 
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which form part of the original collection (Nos. 39 and 
40.). 

The first, rcpres^iting the Muses dancing on a green lawn 
^ in th^ fosreground, a very remarkable composition. On 
the right of the spectator stands Mercury, holding the Pe-^ 
gasus, richly caparisoned. On the left of the dance, ApolloJ 
playing on the lyre^ seated on a block of stone, and above 
Ijim, on the summit of a rock, Tulcan in his workshop, turn- 
ing a threatening glance towards the highest centre of the 
picture, where Venus stands with the god Mars, near a 
’ couch, both facing the spectator, with Cupid at their side, 
who appears to direct towards Vulcan the fire of jealousy and 
lage. Qn eaoli side of the little hill on*which Mars and 
Venus seem eiitlfroned, two rocks are introduced, forming the 
sides of the picture, and rich in allegorical figures and refe- 
rences, difficult^ to decipher. It seems, however, sufficiently 
clear, that the erfiff which encloses <;he workshop of Vulcan, 
is designed to represent the mysteries of nature and the art of 
painting,^^ while that near which Mercury Itands with the 
Pegasus, separated from the other by the verdant lawn 

est evidemmentp un emprunt fait a Mantegna), ct la figure de Venus, 
d’un type non moin.s original ni moins grycieiix, sdvere, et chaste, malgre 
sa nudlte, prouve invinciblcinent quo des imaginations eliretiennes pou- 
vaitnt concevoir le beau, d'une maniere* independante, niemc en traitanl 
dcs sujets profanes. 

Dans le second tableau, qui repr^sif*nte une sortc de luttc entre l>i bon 
e? le niauvais principe, le contiaste est encore plus frappant que dans 
le premier, ^ cause des Genies infernaux ct des Vices, dont les figures 
Indeiises sont inises cn opposition avec les figures celestes dc la I'oi, de 
rKsperfcnce, et de la Charite. L’homine qui a le plus viveinent senti 
I’typt chretien dans les temps modernes, ct qui portait dans ses jugeinents 
csth^tiques toute la candeur d’une belle fime jointe uux lumieres d'uu 
beau genie, I'rederic Schlegel, qui ^isita le Louvre dans le temps ou, 
par un brutal abus du droit de conquete, une multitude de cliefs-d’d iure 
de toutes les ecoles Itailicnnes y a' aient ete recemment nccuinules ne 
craignaitpas d’avouer, au risque de passer pour un barbarc, (jue ces deux 
ouvrages aiyi'goriques de Mantegna etuicut, dans cette immense collec* 
tion, (tL'Ux devant Icsquels il s'arretait ie plus souveiit et le plus long- 
temps (vor keincm Gemalilde, &c.) ; et le dernier subjugait tel lenient 
-son imagination, par son sens profond ct par son caractere grandiose, que 
le seul digne eloge qu’il croyait pouvoir en fairc t'lait de le comparer 
avec les suoliincs allegories de la Divina Comr.iedia du Dante. — lie la 
Pocsie chrctietu'iey Forme de VAU Pdnturey jiar A. F. Uio, cliap. x. 
p. 450. 
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encircling it, may image to the mind the glowing spring of 
poetry and imagination. « 

The colouring is almost glaring, and Ijhe figures, as may 
be anticipated from this master, simply and severfe. Yenus, ' 
and a few of the Muses, are incomparably, divinely beautiful. 
<jriulio Romano, in his painting of the Muses Dancing,” has 
evidently borrowed from this picture ofi Mantegna.* A bac- 
chante-like figure, with flowing hair, bounds forward in tli^ 
lightest and most graceful attitude ; and several of the more 
heroic muses, of whom we have only either a back or side 
view, are of majestic proportions. In the centre stands one, 
looking towards the spectator — a most glorious face, yet 
austere and melancholy ; indeed, we feel that a sorrowful ex- 
pression pervades every countenance in tfie picture. The 
allegory is simple, and easily understood, nor by any means 
so unusual as that in its companion piece. * 

In the latter holy women, armed or eswrying^ torches, 
and attended hv angels, are represented driving the j>er- 
souified vices ifefore them into a sea, which occijpies the 
foreground of the picture. On the left, we discover the 
Tree of Life, on the trunk of wliich is ^aint^ traced the 
resemblance of a female form. In the ilouds, on the right 
side of the picture, are the* heathen virtues, Justice, Courage, 
Temperance, returning agahi to earth. The action is con- 
fined to ^Iie shore of the sea before mentioned, amid shady 
walkrf ^rrounding the Tree»uf Life, and bowers througlj 
which WG catch glimpses of the background ; the same 
scene is there repeated and continued, re|)resentrng the de- 
formed vices, hunted and pursued by every purer existence. 
This allegory is by no means obscure. 

The principal [>ersonages arc undoubtedly intended to re- 
present, under female forms, the priestesses of the good prin- 
ciple, Hope, Love, and the uprightness pf Christian faith ; 
tiiat there should be among tiiem many forms of exquisite 
beauty, is no more than we anliei})ate from this* master ; 
but the misshapen liideoiisness and fearful defi)rrnify of 

* St'C note, anidy p. 7. 

■f On a scroll attaclied to a laurel on the right of the picture*is a Latin 
legend, explaining the allegort, traiKslated in the French catalogue tor 
18U;. “ Decssfs, ccinpHgnes de^ vejtus ceiestes. (|ui revienuciit parint 

nous, chassez ces inonstres degoiitans, peies des \iees.” — \ote^by I'nins. 
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the beings personifying the different vices, is most surprising 
and remarkable. Many of them bear their names traced on 
their foreheads, as^^^Ignorance, Ingratitude, Indolence, &c. ; ^ 
* the laf t named is rep;resented without arms, and so are many 
other shapeless ^rms, thrown together, as it were, at ran- 
dom. The air is filled with evil spirits, winged childiren with^ 
bodies like bats, and other loathsome creatures. I cannot 
l^etter describe the whole scen6 than by comparing it to the 
allegorical descriptions of hell in Dante’s Inferno. Here we 
have palpable evidence of a master whose whole soul was 
' fraught with images of ideal beauty, yet intentionally de- 
picting ugliness when it became a necessary element of that 
strife botweenothe principles of good and evil, to exhibit 
which was the paramount design of the old masters. 

If we compare these works with the famous “ Madonna 
della Vittoria,”‘t)y the same master, we are wonderfully struck 
with the beauty, gentleness, and bftnevolenco of the latter. 
Indeed, so widely different are they in this respect, that they 
have been supposed to belong to difi'erent ejk)chs : the latter 
may possibly be an intentional imitation of the style of some 
young and gnK^eiul master ; the former certainly more re- 
semble the b6*autifuj. manner of Bellini. 

A few general observations may be made on both these 
masters. How beautifully, whcii the allegory permits, does 
Mantegn^ multiply the reflection of the eternal liarmonies 
in a thousand allegorical fomi^-of joy and rapture ; and yet, 
when liis subject demands it, imparts an intense expression 
of sad and bitter feeling, which, by its striking contrast with 
the firmer, illustrates the strife between good and evil. The 
pointings of Fra Bartolommeo are, in the strictest sense of 
the word, erclesiastical paintings ; and show clearly liow, at 
a j)criod when the idea of religion was a living princij>le in 
every heart, the inspiration of devotion alone sufiiced to give 
success to the efforts of the painter. In later times, when 
religious pmti men ts had ceased to have the same influence, the 
artist* was compelled to borrow other charms; and, no longer 
impressed with tl»e fuU power of his subject, found the con- 
straint of tlic theme, and the limits within which he was 
necessarily conflned, doubly irksome. The cornposi^on fre- 
quently became, in consequence, either forced or trifling ; 
at the best, cold, both in design and execution. 
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Some magnificent paintings bj Titian are* in the Grand 
Salon. The largest and most beautiful is No. 68. (San Pietro 
Martire); the subject, two holy men, Overtaken and mui> 
dered by robbers. Above them is a sipgle angel, holding in • 
his hand the martyr’s crown of palm. This^painting owes its 
peculiar charm to the beauty of the sky and the landscape ; 
and still more, perhaps, to the vivid impression of reaJify 
which it conveys. We seenf actually to gaze upon the scenp, 
and were such a landscape indeed b^ore our eyes, we should 
exclaim, “ How like a painting ! What a picture !” 

Titian so seizes and depicts the human figure in his por- * 
traits, that they seem starting into life, and hive a far nobler 
expression than* wc usually meet with in* the works of 
modern times. lie undoubtedly stands albne in this style, 
for both Holbein and Leonardo have treated their portraits 
very differently. I a^ much inclined to cdhsider this pre- 
dilection for what strikes the eye with a vivid impression of ^ 
reality, as the peculiar characteristic of Titian’s style. You 
know how 1 once attempted to make Correggio’s manner more 
intelligible, by characterising him as a musical painter. How 
natural is it to suppose that the genius of*<yfPerent arts may 
sometimes be disposed to unite in one, q^sociaCfng and blend- 
ing in close affinity ! We Vish neither to praise nor blame this 
too hastily ; enough that it* is so, and our endeavour shopld • 
therefore be to discover and trace this peculiarity, j^nd above 
all things to employ its aid ip understanding the conceptions 
of the painter, and the expression he actually designed to 
fronvey. Whether wc consider painters who havfe what may 
be termed a musical expression, or others, whose fanner 
partakes more of the character of sculpture, or even^^of 
architecture, 1 see no reason why, if a painter’s genius lead 
him to select one style in preference to others, he may not, 
wdtliout diverging into all the peculia^ties of another art, 

St) associate them wdth his owm as to heighten its expression 
by concentrating ihe characteristic features of bo^h. 

To Titian, however, these remarks do but partially mpply ; 
his inclination being rather for wdiat most vividly strikes the 
eye, wo may bestow uj)on bim the appellation of a theatrical 
or dramatic painter. But this intention ought clearly to be 
understood, and every accessory notion, ivhich might other- 
wise appear forced or unnaturally exaggerated, attributed to 
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this desire of tbringing the whole scene vividly before the 
imagination. The remark is certainly applicable to the later 
manner of this ma^fler, and to the large picture before men- 
•tioned. Two paintings of the “ Madonna and Child,” (Nos. 
71 an(f 72.), of tlva old collection, belong unquestionably to an ^ 
earlier period, and are, in my opinion, infinitely more pleas- 
ing. A “ Deposition from the Cross,” in the Long Gallery 
(!fJo. 941.), reminds me of the quick-handed Paul Veronese. 
Both the small paintings are far more serene, child-like, and 
modest, and not so theatrical as his later style. Reality here 
'appears to have been the painter’s chief aim, and though more 
lofty in conception as well as in treatment, it might, in this 
respect, be compared with the Flemish pictures of domestic 
life ; in other p6ints, however, it is widely different. A 
“ Crowning with Thorns,” in the Long Gallery (No. 940.), is 
painted in the ^me style, but with moiic regard to effect. 

I 1 have described these pictures here, being unwilling to 
break the connexion between them. I shall, however, pass 
over the portraits mentioned in the catalogue of the Grand 
Salon, as well as the works of Raphael there exhibited, in 
order to treat of whole in common. 

I have renturked^.tliat many painters, especially amoiig 
those belonging to a later epoch of the old schools, decline 
, sei^ibly in idea and design, aWiougli equally, or perhaps 
even mor 9 , successful in tlie mechanical portion of their art, 
and the command of materials. ^Still, the vigour and stretigth 
ol their conceptions, and the grace and harmony of their 
Style, being sensibly impoverished and diminished, the ori- 
ginal strength and purity of their genius can bo recognised 
injtlieir early compositions alone. This difference is iu none 
more strikingly apparent than in Titian. 

In the apartment appropriated to paintings intended to be 
repaired and restored, I found a beautiful work of Titian’s, 
in his earliest manner, and on the sanje reduced scale as tlie 
before-mentioned Madonnas. Ihe subject is a landscape, 
with figures — naked women and a few men sitting on the 
ground, playing upon musical instruments. The execution 
is very fine, but the figures of the women are large — almost 
clumsy. 5 was here led to remark a very general peculiarity 
in tills master; his predilection for glowing carnations, does 
not tend, like that of Correggio, to render the flesh more 
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transparent, and to diffuse throughout the w1|ole an expres- 
sion of voluptuous delight : he^ rather seeks by the intensity, 
strength, and incomparable purity of his eolouring, to fill and 
‘ satiate the eye. The aim at transparency, on the»contrary, * 
tends invariably to confuse the painter'S ide|i of true cblour- 
ing, and leads him to sully the original pure tint of the flesh 
by the intermixture of blue, red, or greqpish shadows. 

My opinion of Titian, though formed after the study of 
all these excellent works, would have been far from correctj 
had I not learned a more just appreciation of his merits 
from a “ Head of Christ,” which has long hung in the Grand 
Salon, though it is not named in the catalogue. The co- 
louring of this head is so pure, so exquisite^ that it alone 
fully justifies all the eulogiums bestowed upon Titian. 

It is treated as a portrait, and for this reason, perhaps, 
too strongly marked with the Jewish character. Still, it is 
almost as severe in outlij^e and expression as the Christ of 
Bellini, at Dresden ; the penetrating black eyes especially. 
The head is in profile. The hand upraised to bless and dis- 
tinguished by the symbol of the Trinity, and the •soft halo 
round the head, remind us of the highest,%nd holiest attri- 
butes of the God-man, of whom, indeed thiS representation 
is in every respect most worthy. The cl^iir sky in the back- 
ground, the bold dark blup, and brilliant crimson of tlie 
mantle, the black hair and beard, and cl(*,ar olive complexion, 
rendfjjr the whole a masterpiece of symbolic colourihg. 

There arc many remarkable points in a “ Deposition fronl 
the Cross,” by Andrea del Sarto, and two dramatic pictures, 
by the same master, from the story of Joseph. 

I call them dramatic pictures, J^ecause, as is frequenfly the 
ease with the old masters, each represents many difierent 
periods of the same history, so that the same ])ersonages are 
presented to our view, perhaps four or five times, in various 
scenes and situations. The subjects are* all, however, on a 
small scale, and tlie figures in the background, though 
somewhat lessened in proportions, differ very little*fro^ the 
others. 

A picture by Palma Vecchio (No, 43.), is incomparably 
more charming, and displays far greater depth of imagination. 
The subject is a shepherd praying to the infant Christ. It 
is impossible to describe the vivid impression of truth and 
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reality given ]|^y the figure of this shepherd. He is all sup- 
plication, devotion, and fervo|^r. His dress remarkably poor 
and simple, but the countenance noble beyond expression. 

» A splendid paifiting by Giulio Romano, “ The Circum^ • 
cision* of the Infant (Jhrist ” (No. 25.), attracted my attention, 
and seems worthy of notice. 

A throng of mcn,^nany of them distinguished by personal 
beauty, and all joyous, or at least calm and happy, are ossem- 
tled in a I'ichly adorned and splendid temple. I doubt 
whether the severer taste of tlie early masters would have 
approved the choice of such an assemblage on such an occa- 
sion. But the^peculiar bias of these Romish painters, I mean 
the predilection for heathen pomp and splendour which so 
absolutely governed their lofty imaginations, is in this paint- 
ing beautifully and effectively cxemplifie3d. I trace the same 
character, tliowgh more resplendent in its triumphant fulness 
of life and jo^ in the cartoons for^tapestry, exhibited in the 
Salon of Designs, and a very close resemblance also in the 
tapestry after Raphael, which vre have ro often studied 
together* at Dresden. Tapestry, from the same designs, is, 
as you know, hei^e also, in the Church of St. Roch, which 
was hung wkh'it on the festival of that saint, but 1 saw it 
for so short u time fhat I cannot Menture to give any descrip- 
tion of it. Tapestries similar to j^ll those we have at Dresden, 
are to be seen here ; in some ])arts far better rendered, irj 
some, however, far worse: besides these, there are fvjveral 
here exhibited not now in exfstence there, all treatc‘d in the 
same manner, but not all equally beautiful. Did not both 
Raphael and Giulio Romano draw their inspiration from the 
same source ? or rather, as the master may occasionally have 
allowed himself intentionally to imitate the manner of his 
pupil, so tlie highest praise we can ard to the most suc- 
cessful efforts of Giulio Romano’s genius is, that we recognise 
in tliem the style dnd character of his master. 

This appears to agree with the known character of Raphael, 
who,o with surprising versatility, united in his compositions 
the most opposite styles and manners; while by a beauty of 
form, a delicious grace and inspiration, peculiar to himself, 
he endowed them with new and unwonted charms of soul 
and expression. This remark applies equally to the very 
earliest epoch in his paintings, at which time they are scarcely 
to be distinguished irom those of his master Perugino, and 
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to the later, when he was in some measure influimced by 
the dangerous example of Michelangelo. Vi. predilection 
for the abundant life and magnificence #of the old heathen 
times, which Giulio Romano frequently -seeks to ^introduce , 
into the representation of Christian events, is, in this'paint- 
ing, strikingly apparent, both in the group’ surrounding tlie 
infant Christ, and the gorgeous temple in which the scene 
is laid. 1 think also that I recognise* the same inclination 
in the “ Holy Family ” (No. 36.) : indeed, my own leelings 
and impressions would leave me no doubt as to the painter, 
even were there not other and historical grounds which have 
induced critics to assign '^^he picture (as is mentioned in the 
catalogue) to Raphael or one of his scholars. * 

In describing the paintings in the Long Gallery, I shall 
no longer mention each one singly, as I have hitherto done, 
but, to avoid wearying and confusing you w^th a multitude 
of unconnected descriptions, arrange all under a few general 
heads ; as, for example, flie master, the etyl^, the school, or 
nation, to whiqji they belong : or by some other general 
points of resemblance. • 

I begin -with Correggio, whose paintings^ it cost me a long 
and earnest study to comprehend. Even 'thts^lif^culfy may 
in itself have proved an, additional atfruction, for I must 
acknowledge that I have always felt a peculiar preference for 
his works, and that, under certain rest fictions, 1 am dispoefed * 
to cqpsider him entitled to a very high rank among the 
masters of Ins time. I aixP aware that many intelligent 
artists, educated in Rome, arc of a different opinion, and 
blame this master not a little, because his compositions do 
not harmonise with their ideas of correctness of design and 
ideal forms. 1 sliould attach more importance to thetr 
opinion, had I not observed that the critics themselves 
rarely penetrate the whole deep meaning of the painter ; 
nay, are frequently quite ignorant of it, 4iaviiig never given 
themselves time to examine his works in connexion. I must 
first insist on his being studied and understood? thg rest 
will soon follow. And it ought to be easy, since these designs 
are most deeply imbued with what constitutes the vital spirit, 
the predominant idea of the old Italian schools ; y^t, on the 
contrary, designs and forms, correct and noble-in their appro- 
priate application and connexion, are, by merely superficial 
observers, made the grounds for censure of this great master. 


rjMxw* PliWie , 
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It inust, in tjie first place, be remepabered that it is impos- 
sible to comprehend Correggio’s paintings, except in their 
mutual relation and connexicm ; many of them reciprocally 
• explaining each othbr, and some even bearing direct reference 
to others among Jiis compositions. 

In the Dresden Gallery the finest works of this master are 
collected, and it consequently becomes comparatively easy to 
study and comprehend him ; yet the treasures of the Pari- 
sian Museum afford a rich supplement to. those at Dresden, 
and the examination of them has confirmed me beyonJ all 
doubt in the opinions which I had there formed and believed 
to be correct. ^ ^ 

Correggio has not only, like Leonardo,^ given to all his 
countenances the same delicious smile, he frequently even 
repeats the same entire countenance in different paintings, 
Avhich cannot fail to be recognised, and even to startle us by 
the strongest marks of identity. JThis is the case in the 
“ Martyrdom of St. Placidio and Santa Flavia ” (No. 758.). 
The countenance of the latter is precisely similar to that of 
the old ntan in the celebrated “ Notte,”* although he is un- 
doubtedly ugly lather than beautiful. TJie angel in the 
“ Repose,” or«<lfe “ Flight into Egypt” (No, 754.), closely re- 
sembles one of thdSe by the sitbe of the Madonna, in the 
“ St. Sebastian” at Dresden, In (No. 75G.) the “Marriage of 
si. Katherine and the Infant Christ,” the countenance of tliat 
saint, and also that of the Magdalene in the “ St. eTer<)me” 
(JNo. 753.), remind us of the Madonna in the “ St. George” 
at Dresden, who smilc.s so delightfully, and almost gaily ; not 
to mention many other instances in which, though the re- 
sernbfance may not be quite so vivid, we trace such an un- 
doubted similarity of outline, that they may justly be com- 
])ared to musical variations on one same melody or theme. 
Ton will find at Dresden many pictures which fully justify 
my assertion, thonj^h, in a distant country, and after so long 
an absence, 1 cannot venture to particularise them. 

there are poets whose poems are evidently linked ono 
with another, and which, notwithstanding the greatest va- 
riety of outward form and materials, yet betray an inten- 
tional relation to each other, so that all appear designed to 

• La Nativity cle Notre Seigneur ou TAdoration des Bergers. Gal. 
de Dresdc; Catalogue 1782. 
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work out the same principleSr and might even be considered 
fts forming only one poem i a% they continually present to 
^ us, in varied situations, same few characters, if hich are « 

all marked by a strong family resemblaJIce, and seem Iftss to 
unfold the riches of their poetic fancy in the theme^ which 
is often very simple, ’ than in their numerous variation on 
it ; — so it is with the paintings of Correggio. His figures 
are to him what^ melody is to the musician, who, by the* 
simplest chorda, unlocks a world of deep ahd thrilling melody* • 
Yet, however narrow ^ay he the circle of his images, how- 
ever uniform the manner pf their treatment, they never fail 
to communicate to the imagination such aif overflowing 
abundance of feelhig and thought, as gening hlone has the 
power to awaken. 

The figures and grouping, wiiich , other painters often 
make their chief object, are to Correggio only the means to 
be employed in conveying the intention of th(f whole ; they 
are the leading ^harmonies of the strain, — the words or 
syllables of the poem. His paintings are all allegortcal, or, 
if this term seem too vague, too undefineiito be applied to 
liis varied compositions, I should rather say Ihai allegory is 
tlic vital principle, the clyiractcristic fftiture of all: and 
truly one kind of allegory alone pervades tlie whole, the 
object of which is to portray Ihe strife and combat between 
the principles of good and evil. We cannot, therefore, com- 
pare ilfwith that commonplace illlegory which is embodied in • 
the designs and inculcated in the works of modern painters ; 
that sort of allegoric, I mean (if, indeed, it be worthy of the 
name), which, far from opening to the mind revealings of* the 
eternal and invisible, merely presents to the senses abstract, 
and at the same time contracted, and precise ideas, under the 
garb of symbols or hieroglyphics. You will at once per- 
ceive that it is not to such allegory as this that my observa- 
tions can apply. 

The most striking instance of allegorical design ft tojbe 
found in the famous “ Notte and by considering the com- 
position under this light, wc are enabled to understand the 
intention of some peculiarities in it, which must otherwise 
excite the greatest surprise ; I mean the fact that a painter 
who loves and luxuriates in objects of beauty and delight, 
should nevertheless have imagined and portrayed forms so 

c 
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hideous as those of the old man and the aged shepherd, in 
the left ibregrouni of that pifcture ; but he wished to attract 

• all eyes to the blessed child born for the salvation of man-^ 
kind* and shining whh pure and holy light on the darkness 
of a ruined woAd. In order the more forcibly to work out 
this idea, the single ray of light which illumines the picture, 
is made to emanate*" from the J;)ody of the Saviour ; nor is it 
*thuB introduced without profound thought and meditation, 
and with a far higher design in view than merely to excite 
astonishment and admiration of the painter’s wonderful skill 
in the management of lights and chiaroscuro. Considering 
the subject in this point of view, what could be more finely 
imagined, thhn, instead of leaving the glory of the divine 
appearance to be reflected back by the beauty and radiance 
of a few lovely and joyous forms alone, to call to mind the 
guilt and darkness of this degraded and ruined earthly world, 
and its deep •heed of a redeeming^ light, by contrasting that 
glorious beauty with other and earthborn images of pain and 
sufleriitg ? And we cannot but extol the jusfc judgment which 
prompted him <'ven to extiggcrate tiiese features beyond 
their ordinary degree. This has evidently been tl|e chief 
design and object of the painter ; but it may well be diffi- 
cult for those, in whose hearts the idea of religion is so 
Strange a guest, that they liavS never tliought of summoning 
her to* the assistance of their fancy, to unravel and enter 

•* into the designs of the old tiasters. Every idea expressed 
in the egdebrated ‘‘ Notte” of Correggio, is most harmonious 
and natural, and can scarcely fail to lead the mind above, 
whhre the countenance of Christ shines in glorious beauty 

* over all. The design and intention in the two large altar- 
pieces at Dresden, the “ St. George ” and the “ St. Sebastian,” 
wander much further from the usual track of Correggio's 
compositions. In the first, the blessed Virgin wears an 
expression of loveliness and benevolence which seems almost 
cl^ildlike in its simple truth. All in the glowing heaven speaks 
of joy, gladness, and brightness ; for this reason the land- 
scape and the colouring are both so brilliant and transparent, 
and fpr the same reason, probably, the picture is encircled 
by glowing fruits and wreaths of the loveliest flowers. In this 
painting an ai'tist may discover the true value and appro- 
priatot employment of flower-pieces, which, when torn from 
their place as harmonious elements in the organisation and 
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combination of some grand composition, lose atl signification, 
and appear but an inferior briinch of art- The attempt to 
^ form a separate work out of materials which are reajly valua- 
ble only when, by judicious association, they heighten the 
effect of a perfect composition, must infallib^ rob them both 
of dignity and signification. The most charming features 
in the “ St. George,’* are, the ))ody of tRe child in the fore- 
ground, the smile of Mary, and tne heavenly countenance* 
of St. John. Here, again, we trace a similitude to that 
chord in music which forms the basis of a melody. It can- 
not be denied that Correggio, as a painter, abounds with ex- 
quisite touches, and though even these may,^to prejudiced 
minds, appear to* afford grounds for censyrd rather than 
commendation, yet I am well convinced that they intrinsically 
belong to the before-mentioned peculiarities ofj his style ; I 
mean, the musical arrangement of his ideas and his predilec- 
tion for allegory. And fftrther, these brilliant touches, far 
from being on any occasion introduced by hazard, are, on the 
contrary, deeply considered, and not merely the offspiang of a 
love of beauty and beautiful forms, but ar« each the work- 
ing out of some principle, heightening and incsking more in- 
telligible the deep individual feeling of tl^ whole. Joyous, 
and beaming with benevolent affection, ds is this picture of 
Correggio’s, even here, both In the body of St. George ancf 
in other parts of the picture, we trace the influence t)f that 
idea, which either palpably gpoverns, or at least is dimly • 
shadowed forth in every composition of this great m;ister, — 
the setting forth in most striking colours the struggle and 
conflict between the powers of good and evil. It is frue 
that we are not here, as in the ‘‘Notte,’* startled by'* 
the fearful contrast between heavenly light and beauty on 
the one hand, and the darkest deformity on the other ; every 
feature of the latter is, on the contrary, softened and almost 
subdued; the evil principle seems almost overjmwcred, and 
the good triumphantly ascendant. This contrast i# much 
more aj)parcnt in the St. Sebastian,” in which the mother 
of God, as if the glory surrounding her were intended to sug- 
gest a com[)arison with her own, is represented ^ the 
shining beams of the sun, like a scriptural symbol of the 
true faith of eternal love : and why should it be questioned 
that the painter, considering darkness and light as au- 
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thoTized emblems of good and evil, expressed the existence 
of the former by Bobing eacii countenance in light, its ap- 
• preprint^ scriptural and ecclesiastical symbol.* 

trace so remArkable an affinity between each of the 
three large chutch paintings of Correggio, that to assign 
them to very distant periods of time, or to separate them 
from the great body of jointipgs just noticed, 1 can hardly 
\hink to be correct ; for, notwithstanding the diversity of 
their subjects, the same peculiar characteristics run through 
them all, and, like different parts or cantos of the same poem, 
they are perfect in signification and beauty only when com- 
bined. In iSict, these three pictures, the “Notte,” ‘^St. 
George,” and ‘SSt. Sebastian,” may each be called the key to 
some peculiarity in Correggio’s second manner. The divine 
painting at lAvesden, which represents St. John the Baptist 

and the blessed St Francis, belongs unquestionably to an 

»- 

• There is no subject in which the contrast between light and darkness, 
and the influence of the good and evil principle, ctn bo so expressively 
brought forward as in that of the “ Last Judgment,” where the flenddike 
rage and despair of 'the accursed on the one side, and the heavenly ra- 
diance of the «!3fessed on the other, alTord full scope for develqping the 
most powerful olcmci^iS of this conflict. 

This subject has, therefore, been from the earliest period a favourite 
•n'ith the old masters, and is one of flic most frequent primitive repre- 
sentatioijis of Christian art- 

Long before Michelangelo’s gicantic representation of the “ Daj of 
'' Judgment” threw his contemporaries, and the world of art itself, into 
astonishment, the meditative Angelico, in the modest infancy of the art, 
bad in several of his little pictures attempted to depict the judgment of 
the Lord in his own pious manner, and within the narrow limits of a few 
t square feef : and though the figures of the damned give evidence, that to 
represent these successfully did not lie within the sphere of his genius, yet, 
in the choirs of the blessed, on the contrary, a most heavenly imagination 
is discoverable, whether wc see them, as most commonly represented, 
forming groups wii^i the angels, or in their reunion with those loved 
ones from whom they had on eartn been separated. 

The expression of the Redeemer o countenance, also, is incomparably 
mcCe correct than in the same subject as designed by the later and greater 
master, Michelangelo, who too often allows himself to be betrayed into a 
theatrical style and expression. The legend of Cyril and Methodius 
sufficieptly proves the antiquity of this subject in the Christian w'orld. 
Being engaged in an attempt to convert the King of Bulgaria and other 
Sclavonian nations of that country, they are said to have employed a 
painting of the Last Judgment, in order the more clearly to exhibit to 
these p^gan nati-jiis ‘the heavenly rewards of the good, and the eternal 
damnation of the wicked. 
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earlier period, and deserves to be mentioned before any of 

this master’s compositions — at least, in his later manner 

and more nearly approaches the style o^* the early masters. 
Each of the three paintings I have named, indicates* some 
peculiarity of Correggio's manner, and the •Musee at Paris 
affords a rich illustration of this opinion. 

The pictures which first attracted mymotice in this collec- 
tion are two, of small dimensions, ♦and in them the strong 
contrasts with which Correggio is usually reproached are 
scarcely perceptible; the first picture representing simple 
happiness in its most ravliant form, and the second an un- 
paralleled excess of misery. The subject of Ishe first, is the 
“ Marriage of St. Katherine to the Infant «Jesuff.” Behind the 
saint stands St. Sebastian, liis countenance* turned directfy 
towards the spectator, and radiant with joy. Little more can 
be said of this picture, in which the smiling grace for which 
Correggio is so remarkable, is exalted and refined into almost 
unsullied beauty. A group of small figures is just discernible 
in the background, and, from the subject, it appears designed 
to represent the martyrdom of St. Sebastiaij, while a similar 
group, still more difficult to decipher, is prol^ly intended 
for that of St. Katherine ; but the background m this picture 
is so dark, that it is difficult, without the closest inspection, 
to distinguish either group. This picture, though a half^ 
length only, is one of the most generally admired of all Cor- 
reggio’4} compositions ; its brigljt, cloudless beauty attracting » 
the attention even of those who cannot enter into the deeper 
intention of this master’s designs. In my opinion, however, 
the second painting is by far the most profoundly imagitied. 
The subject is a “ Deposition from the Cross,'’ and it has* 
been much censured, both by artists and the public, who, 
though guided by feeling and impulse alone, yet frequently 
form correct opinions. It is alleged that thp figures forming 
the group assembled round our Saviour’s body, are, many of 
them, decidedly ugly, and others, thougli noble in form, are 
placed in unquestionably awkward attitudes. But suAly 
tliis objection is most superficial. How can the agony of 
intense grief be otherwise or more appropriately expressed ? 
And is not such grief as the painter here designed to 
portray far beyond any sorrow we have ever known ? If he 
strips the mourners of all that beauty with which might 
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so easily have invested them, it is only because, in his wisdom, 
he sees fit to lavish all on the body of the Redeemer. ]\Iany 
of those whom I hove led to study this picture, though at first 
sight^hohked, and almost appalled, have been obliged to con- 
fess that the body of the Redeemer is unspeakably lovely — 
indeed, it could scarcely have been renderfed more so ; still it is 
but a corpse — a corpse both in form and position; instinct, 
nevertheless, with beauty and" melancholy grace — a living 
picture of death in its loveliest form. Is there not far more 
truth and ideality in a conception such as this, than in the 
ordinary practice of painters, who. while the body of Christ 
becomes beneuth their hand an object of horror, and even 
aversion, contrast with it some kneeling Magdalene, graceful 
and beautiful in^hcr softly flowing tears, yet on whose fea- 
tures tJie panff of anguish, the real bitterness of grief, has 
left no trace ? Even Andrea del Sarto’s design on the same 
subject appeal's, by its side, superficial and commonplace. It 
were scarcely just, however, to follow up this comparison to 
the disadvantage of so meritorious a paintdr as Andrea : for 
the one true idea of the subject has been so completely appro- 
priated and J^veJoped by Correggio, that every other con- 
ception mustbe regarded with indifierence, if not with dis- 
satisfaction. ' 

^ Two otlier church pictures, •by the same master, here ex- 
hibited,r afford much scope for reflection, especially the 
, R‘‘po.sc,”* in the “ Flight , into Egypt.” The motlier is, 
w'itli a shell, dipping water from a gushing spring ; the father 
gathering fruit from a palm tree ; for which the child, or 
rather boy, extends his hand, though at the same time wait- 
ing to drink from the shell held by his mother : his hand 
raised, as in the act of blessing, displays the usual symbol 
of the Trinity. 

The clouds in t^iis picture have been censured as too heavy 
and massive ; yet, their being so, is doubtless the intention 
of the ptiinter. Amid the branches of the tree from which 
th(f*father is gathering fruit, angels are hovering ; and the 
clustering leaves and atemss, thick and interwoven, blend with 
the heavy clouds, aud thus crowd the upper part of the pic- 
ture, which appears enclosed as if in a frame. Although it 
cannot be doubted that the painter had some design in this 
disposition, the result of my meditations on the subject is not 
♦ Madonna della Scodella. Now in the gallery of Parma. 
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fiufficiently satisfactory to allow me to attempt an explana-r 
tion. The indecision expressed in the countenance of the 
^ child, as he hesitates whether to accept ^fst the fruit or the 
water about to be otfered him, and tha introductidn gf the 
symbol of the Trinity, are so much the nsore remarkable, 
because not seen in the original sketch of this composition, 
which is preserved in the Salon of Designs, and in which I 
observed several other variations: the child in the first 
design appears much older, and more formed. 

There are two other small paintings, in water-colours, by 
the same master (Nos. 64« and 64^.) : one represents the 
“ Triumph of Virtue,” the wicked lying bound beneath her 
feet,- while an attendant spirit places a crown upon her head. 
On the right of these figures (the spectator’s left), are seen 
the heathen virtues, Justice, Courage, and others, with their 
attributes ; opposite to them is a heavenly figftre, leaning on 
the globe, and pointing te a spot w'hich is illuij^ined by a ray 
from above, seeming to indicate that there the light of the 
world, the Iloly^Cliild Jesus, was born. Under ti^e globe, 
and at the feet of Virtue, lies a beast with the head of a dog, 
or, perhaps, a wolf ; it has fins and scales lik^ a fish, and in 
parts resembles various other animals. jiThe j^sture of this 
beast, and the grouping of the whole, is wonderfully incor- 
rect and confused, and the dvapery, moreover, of the reclii><« 
ing figure, seems so disposed as intentionally to increase the 
conftftion ; a part of the strangely -formed animal below i^ 
hidden by, or rather seems absorbed into, the circumference 
of the globe itself. It would be scarcely possible* for me to 
make ray description of this picture more intelligible# tlian 
the composition itself. None of the many artists and coiv 
noisseurs whom I have led to examine it, have ever succeeded 
in unravelling its apparent confusion, or deciphering its 
meaning ; yet I think we may conclude, ^without any undue 
deference to this enlightened master, that even this confusion 
has its design, and is in some way indicative of the,struggle 
between virtue and vice. ® 

I now return to the church pictures. The most striking 

feature in the St. Jerome*, is the loveliness of the Magda- 

• 

* “II Giorno.” Now in the gallery of Parma. It is called “the 
Day]*’ in opposition to the famous *• Ntaie or the Night;** the St. Jerome 
being as remarkable for its joyous brightness . as the “Nq^te” is for 
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lene. 8he is ‘represented bending forward to kiss the foot 
of the holy child, and her lips, her soft round cheek, and 
^ flowing hair, in w kick the child’s little hand is half hidden, ^ 
form A mhst exquisite picture : nothing, indeed, can be con- 
ceived more puifc and fascinating than the love, tenderness, 
and devotion which invest this beautiful figure. 

Another painting— the Antiope — contrasts strikingly 
with the former, and affords an example of the more glowing 
and eai'thly character of Correggio’s second manner : it is 
the only composition on a mythological subject here ex- 
hibited. We remark a striking difference in the treatment 
of this picture and in those drawn from Christian subjects ; 
in the latter, even when designed to exhibit earthly beauty 
and laughing loveliness, both are frecjuently veiled and al- 
most hidden, in order the better to harmonise witli the 
general design of the allegory* It was, however, so com- 
pletely the cluAracter of Correggiefs genius to embody the 
governing principle of whatever subject he selected, that 
in this n^hological composition, his mannef is entirely dif- 
ferent. We havq^ no reason to suppose his researches into 
ancient lore tjj^hjrve been more profound than those of his 
contemporaries, and he therefore discovered no higher ob- 
ject in the voluptuous fables of tfle ancients than tlie repre- 
■” mentation of natural beauty in ^11 its unveiled luxuriance. 
Consequently he depicts his Antiope as a lovely woman, 
lying in smiling slumber, dazjiling the eyes of the beholder 
with the joy-intoxicating spectacle of her growing charms ; 
at her feet is a sleeping Cupid. 

It cs very difficult to obtain a good view of this picture, 
and, after various trials, I am convinced that it requires to 
be hung so low as to be, at least, on a level with the eye — 
perhaps even lower. 

We know that Q^rreggio was remarkably happy in design- 
ing his church pictures in such a manner that their effect is 
heightened by being looked at from below; and it is not 
irapcfesibla that the Antiope may have been designed with a 
Contrar}^ intention ; perhaps at the desire of some rich pa- 
tron, who wished it fitted for a particular place or destina- 
tion in Ills house. 

gloom. K'ugler Fays, p. 345., “ The pure light oF day is diffused over 
the picture; the figures seem surrounded as it were by ethereal light.’* 
Kiigler calls it “,St. Jerome, or the Day.” 
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I must at length bid adieu to Correggio, oil whom I have 
dwelt so long and assiduously, •not becaui^ I consider him a 
^ model of correctness, but hoping, from hia example, to prove 
both to artists and amateurs that the conceptions ah^ manner 
of the old masters differ so widely from ourf)wn as to render 
it impossible to form an opinion of their merit by compa- 
rison with our established notions ideal and antique 
beauty. I now proceed to notice another order of painters* 
whom I may style the heroic artists of their times, not only 
from the severe and antique character of their genius, but 
more still from the profundity of their designs, the univer* 
sality and unearthlinesa of their expression ; fllieir colouring 
combining with the whole in musical and celestial harmony, 
communicates to the gazer’s heart a rapturous sensation, yet 
tempered and subdued into the most soothing tranquillity. 
Their genius has thus created for them an enduring monu- 
ment, in wliich the noblest efforts of creative* art and the 
loftiest ideas are united in surpassing grace and symmetry, 
while the lavish 'Vichness and triumphant luxuriance of the 
existence they depict, fill the eye and hegrt with wonder 
and delight, • • ^ 

I shall first notice Leonardo da Vinci, whose manner apr 
proxi mates so nearly to that* of Correggio, lhat the considera- 
tion of their respective com\>ositions is alone sufficient 
induce the belief that Correggio probably studied wdth and 
after laeonardo. •• 

Indeed, both are equally severe in their outlines^ the go- 
verning idea of strife between the good and evil principle is 
in both equally apparent, and the development of *3ach 
individual portion of the design as subjectively* true : th<f 

• In considering the productions of human genius, the Germans 
always carefully distinguish between the objects or mjiterials on which the 
mind works, and the manifestation of the individual iipind in treating them. 
Tlie general term “object” for the first, would be intelligible enough in 
nur language ; on tlie other hand, the word subjeetp which the ^Germans 
restrict to the ohstrver, to the itidividual, is less appropriate in English 
without some explanation. In the Gorman sense the subject is the human 
being, the object all that is without him. When the tone or tendencies 
of the individual mind very perceptibly modify the nature of ^the ma- 
terials with which it has to deal, this is called a subjective mode of con- 
ception or treatment. When, on the other hand, tlie character of the 
individual is comparatively passive, and that of the object chiefly appa- 
rent, this is called an objective mode. — Note to KHgltr, vol. i. (or Book 
iii. '), p. 41., Translation. 
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very smile, indeed, which is so characteristic of Correggio, 
appears in every countenance of Leonardo, while all are 
, marked by tlJfe same strong resemblance, till the effect, in 
some •inslances, is almost monotonous ; like a poet who, to 
each individual ^n the narrow circle of characters which he 
describes, imparts some striking similarity of mind or feel- 
ing. It may be worthy of remark, that the portrait of 
Leonardo himself (No. 170.), in the Salon of Designs, has the 
very same features which we recognise in so many of his 
compositions : the same half-closed eyes and the character- 
ktrc smile upon the lips. 

Tt is a still Inore remarkable fact, that the same uniformity 
is observable tn the paintings of his scholars, especially tlie 
Luini, — and wliat master ever formed scholars more closely 
resembling, oj more worthy of himself, than these ? Cor- 
reggio also considered the lovely expression of a pure 
rejoicing soulni— which, like a strain of music, breathes from 
all Leonardo’s portraits — a vital element of the art; an opinion 
which he may perhaps have imbibed uAconsciously, but 
which eventually became no less the base and principle of 
his paintingjj»arf if originating in an individual peculiarity. 
In no picture is this manner more strikingly evident than in 
the “ Holy Family” of Leonardo. The infant St, John 
” ’^liolds a lamb, and the Saviouf is stretching forth his hand 
to take* a pair of scales offered by St. Michael, who is re- 
•presented kneeling before Wm, robed in white gaia^ents. 
The face of the blessed Virgin might, with little or no 
alteration, be taken for that of a youthful Christ, as that of 
the Saviour in the Temple,” * by the same master, seems 
Equally fitted for a Madonna. The painter appears to have 
formed his ideal of the Divinity as combining in one form 
the closest possible union between serious womanhood and 
masculine adoleso^ince. 

I say his ideal, for what can bf, more properly called ideality 
than the harmonious combination of opposite and distinct 
ele&ients ? The mere perfection of contour and proportion 
in a half-length, which even in sculpture afford a negative 
clue to individual beauty, and which it is scarcely possible to 
generalise in painting, is not what I would be understood to 
mean by this expression. Leonardo appears to me to have 


** Christ sgrguing with the Pharisees,*’ in the National Galleiy. 
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formed a much grander and far more noble conception of the 
mother of God, in a little lialWength, smaller than life-size 
^(No. 922.), which, from its perfect execution, may well de- 
serve to hold the first place in our summary. In ft we see 
blended the colouring of Correggio and hig^ softness in the 
treatment of lights and shadows, with the individual deci- 
sion and accuracy which characterise tlw serious Florentine. 
It contains only two figures, the mother and child; and 
thbugh under the size of life, no colossal painting could pos- 
sibly be more grand in design or more powerful in execu- 
tion. The head and lofty brow of the Madonna are stamped 
with God -like majesty ; yet, as she bends forvrtird in earnest 
beauty, gazing fondly on her child, we mi^ht compare her 
to some lofty rock, dispensing its friendly shade in calm con- 
sciousness of power ; the abundance of her waving tresses 
flowing down stream-like on all sides, and* covering her 
shoulders, harmonises completely with this ide^u The bosom 
is partially visible above the drapery. The mother’s atti- 
tude, and the jfcsition of the child on her kneesj^ is most 
artistic and picturesque. The painter has, ^indeed, produced 
a rare combination of power and loveliness.^ The back- 
ground represents the calm surface of 4be sea, motionless 
and uniform, with a hiiror town in tfie distance, rising 
gently above the waves. •The infant Christ has in 
hand a tiny cross, on which he seems to gaze with affec- 
tion ; yet is he completely a cjiild, and I even fancy I hav^ 
noticed in children the same calm, meditative expression. 
The stem of the cross alone breaks tlie calm monotony of the 
background, the most remarkable feature in which, is its 
complete repose and tranquillity. The idea of the holy child 
appears to me strikingly correct and true. I liave never 
seen any composition in which it is so completely and beau- 
tifully embodied. In KaphaeFs fine picture at Dresden the 
infant Christ is certainly beautiful, nay divine ; yet might 
bis divinity as well belong to some pagan god, an infant 
Jupiter for instance, as the blessed Jesus. In the “ Maddnna 
della Sedia,” also, we have a hero-boy, though as such won- 
derfully beautiful, it is true, in quiet consciousness of power, 
yet nestling with childlike fondness near his motHer, and 
playing with his feet. 

This little picture of Leonardo’s may cpnvince th^ painter 
that quiet majesty of thought and expression, impart colossal 
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grandeur of oiltline even to paintings of the smallest dimen- 
sions. • 

I know not whether I have succeeded in imparting to you c 
a justiidea of the beatities of this composition ; yet were I to 
attempt a more Enlarged description, I should, 1 fear, be led 
to clothe my ideas in the garb and language of poetry ; yet I 
know not whether this would not in many instances be the 
best and most natural method of describing any peculii^y 
beautiful painting or other work of art. For surely whatever 
seizes the imagination and leaves a powerful impression on 
the mind, may claim kindred witl^ that wonderful organisa- 
tion whicii w^term poetical ; and whether our thoughts be 
awakened, and our hearts touched, by the -simple represent- 
ation of outward forms, the melody of verse, or the more 
thrilling char^ of music, is not the moving principle the 
same ? It is true the outward form alone is comparatively 
immaterial, the mind readily accommodating itself to ima- 
ginary circumstances, and the necessary details connected with 
them, which are presented to the eye ; rind when familiarised 
with the general^ outline, we seek chiefly to realise the full 
force of the i^j^ tfiey are intended to convey, a perfect con- 
ception of the painter’s meaning, unencumbered by any ma- 
terial medium, breaks upon the m*ind, and the whole picture, 

if vivified by our intense contemplation, starts into life 
under a ciew and varied aspect 

• A “ Holy Family” by Luini ^No. 860.), and an “ Hert)diaB” 
by Solari (No. 896.), both the works of pupils of Leonardo, 
are very excellent ; being not only designed and treated in 
his nmnner, but finished with all his peculiar distinctness and 
precision. The Herodias ” far surpasses that at Dresden, 
which must be attributed to one of Leonardo's least merito- 
rious scholars ; but the “ Holy Family" far excels it in beauty, 
and some touches it would not shame even the master’s 
hand. 

It is thus that the high-souled master, instead of exhaust- 
ing the power of his genius in isolated works, however dili- 
gently studied and appropriately handled, perpetuates his 
memory^ by the formation of a school, which shall bequeath to 
posterity the nature and principles of his peculiar style. 
And while this impenetrable exterior may often conceal a 
nature sensitive even to wilfulness, a heart alive to the most 
delicate feelings, so when once it breaks through its outward 
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apparent coldness and formality, it affects us *the more seri- 
ously and strongly. From tliie cause arises, as I apprehend, 

^ the beautiful sensibility, the strong inclination to the mourn- 
ful and pathetic, which characterises the works Jf the old ' 
masters. I even imagine that I recognise ^is now perhaps 
forgotten feeling, in Leonardo's preference for one peculiar 
character of landscape in his backgrounds* He usually 
s^cts a sea-piece, with roc^s or cliffs ; the former some^ 
times calm, and the shore rounded and uniform, and at 
others tempestuous and stormy, and the shore rugged and 
precipitous, but earth and sky always seeming to blend in 
the <hstant horizon. A landscape of tills d^cription will 
generally inspire a feeling of soothing melanclmly, or at least 
incline the mind to tranquil silent meditation. In the picture 
we are now considering, the distant ocean is seen through an 
opening in the cliffs near the kneeling figure of St. Miqhael. 

There is a similar baedtground in another ^picture in the 
Grand Salon (No. .37.), which represents the Virgin seated on 
the lap of St. Afina ; with this last, however, I was J>ut little 
pleased : the same remark applies to two portraits by this 
master here exhibited. 1 should observe, wiat^here are here 
too few paintings, actutdly from his haniV to permit any ana- 
lysis of his different manne!*s, or to elucidate the history and 
progress of his style. * 

The Musee Parisienne is so rich in excellent, or to say the 
least, nn very meritorious portraits, that 1 am naturally led* 
to make some general observations on that particular branch 
of tlie art, notwithstanding that the small size of the pictures 
and the contracted nature of the subject leaves less scope for 
genius and originality in this than any other style. My 
observations on the numerous excellent portraits by Leonardo, 
liapliae], Titian, and Holbein, will be comprehended under 
one general head, and illustrated by ex;^mplcs from their 
sev(;ral compositions of the various manners of treatment 
which tliey have respectively practised. That of Titian 
appears to me the most simply true to nature, though he tises 
rather above the bare representation, which is all that is ab- 
solutely required of this style. lie aims at exact fidelity to 
nature, combined with picturesque attitudes and situations ; 
and this appears to be the main object with portrait-painters 
of the present day. The difference between therij lies in 
this ; — that Titian painted excellently, and attained the point 
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he aimed at, hile they strive to reach it in vain. The most 
beautiful of Titian’s portraits here exhibited, is that of a 
lovely woman, with.luxuriant tresses flowing unconfined over^ 
her shoulders ; she holds part of her hair in one hand, and is 
in the act of andSnting it. The arm, the golden hair, and in- 
comparably delicate fairness of the neck and shoulders, make 
it a specimen of the •most exquisite colouring. 

• Holbein’s portraits are treated on an entirely differ^t 
principle ; not content with the delineation of loveliimss 
alone, nor striving to produce, in combination with it, a 
grand and eflectivc composition, ^he aims simply at repro- 
ducing natui% with the greatest characteristic truth and 
objective peculiarity. His attitudes are, in consequence, fre- 
quentlystiff and ‘formal; the background, merely a dark green 
uniform surface, and the costume and other accessories most 
minutely and laboriously finished. It must be allow^ed, that 
if a portrait be intended to mark the period of time at which 
it was taken, this manner of treatment is most appropriate. 
Besides,* how can a painter, restricted to*the imitation of 
any one individiyil figure, prove the correctness of Iiis art, 
except by th^padtet striking, objective truth. Tliis does not, 
of course, lead to* an idealisation of the features, but, on 
the contrary, to a contraction ; tfte circle of individual ideas 
■>•6 narrowed and confined, and *1116 picture seems, as is the 
case \vith Holbein, completely bounded and shut in by indi- 
,vidual characteristics, Still*what do w'e most value in a 
portrait ? Not a lofty and romantic impersonation, but ra- 
ther sucli a correctness in delineating tlie natural features 
as marks its identity and secures immediate recognition, 
i^assing emotions, then, speaking clianges ('f countenance, 
attitude, and expression, to which a moment may give birth, 
and which, emanating from a noble soul, kindle, for that 
moment at least, Jhe most exquisite beauty of expression, — 
these being from their very natu»*e evanescent in the highest 
degree, rficccssarily produce indistinctness, and will be stu- 
diously avoided by every painter who strives to give a close 
imitation of nature. 

In Holbein’s portraits, costume, expression, and even tlie 
position of the hands are made subservictit to this primary 
object, and the resemblance is thus so much heightened, that 
it becoipes startlinjT, and sometimes almost harsh in its pal- 
pable identity. Many of Leonardo’s portraits are treated 
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on similar principles, aiming only at correctness in the out- 
line of the features and minuteness in details : he appears to 
excel in discerning and embodying characteristic peculiar- 
ities, as, for example, in the portrait of »the Duke of Milan* 
at Dresden, as also in that of a woman (Ifo. 924,) in this 
Museum. TJie style of Raphael, many of whose portraits are 
here exhibited, generally resembles that of Titian : his repre- 
se|^ations are equally vivid and life-like, but with more strength* 
of colouring and more grandeur in the delineation of character. 

Raphael and Leonardo have also left portraits in a com- 
pletely different manner, Ijearing no trace either of Titian or 
Holbein, and which may appropriately be termdft “symbolic.” 

In these portraits we have what appears to* be a striking 
likeness, with a landscape background of sea, hills, and sky, 
as in the picture of Monna Lisa, by Leonardo (No. 923.). 
This addition is decidedly an infringement of the narrow 
circle within which Holbe*in and Titian confined themselves, 
for it is immediately seen that the landscape is designed to 
heighten and amplify the expression depicted on the, counte- 
nance. Symbols introduced into any braqph of art become 
a medium for facilitating the comprehensibn of what is not 
in itself sufficiently clear. It is undoubtedly the highest 
effort of genius to enable us to read in flie human counte- 
nance the deepest working 6f the hidden soul within, anJ-* 
of which the outward indications are generally so few and 
slight* This exju'cssion being but dimly seen, and difficult# 
to seize and depict, the artist finds correctness of form and 
features inadequate, alone, to convey this highest* attribute 
of the human countenance, and summons to his aid the use 
of symbols, which, combining with the outward elements^ 
invest them with a new and clearer signification. The old 
masters afford many examples of such a combination of a 
landscape background, and a characteristic face. I know 
none more rernarkahh*, in this style, than two portraits by 
Raphael (Nos. 937. 938.), in the catalogue of the Lang Gal- 
lery. They are likenesses of two young men ; one, lealhing 
on his arm, with an expression of careless confidence, looks 
forth into the world with joyous, animated eyes, as if secure 
of making his way clearly through all difficulties, and sur- 
mounting every obstacle ; the other, silent and contempla- 

* Fran 9 ois Sforze, Due de Milan. — Cat to Dresden Gal. If82, No. 
245. 
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tive,.,iiot as if touched by care or anxiety, but serenely 
*t^bugUtful, and b/#oiue magic of the painter’s soul, wrought 
into a delioious ex^MC^sion of repose, blends in a countenance^, 
lefty •beauty, the •utmost candour and simplicity. The 
background is lui extensive landscape ; the ea;rth clear, dis- 
iinct, and radiant; but the sky above troubled and tem- 
pestuous., The uiiformity of tlie landscape is unbroken, 
^except by .a few little trees, which rise in the foreground ; 
nothing, on the whole, can be more touching, or better os- 
culated to induce mc^litation and tranquil thought 

Now I affirm that such a portrait, so decidedly symbolic, 
is quite distinct from the ordinary genre of portrait-paint- 
ing. Its lofty expression and meaning seem almost to be- 
long to the style of historical composition, and though not 
perhaps in entire conformity with any historical subject, it 
might easily fte supposed to be a study, or fragment of some 
larger composition. In a wor^ this symbolic expression ivnd 
treatment robs portrait painting of its only distinctive cha- 
racter Jts a separate lu\anch of the art, namely, the embody- 
ing of individual features, in scrupulously correct identity. 
Hut why insist on making it a distinct branch of art ? Were 
it not far better, i| the majority of dilettanti, caring less to 
exliibit themselves in their personal character to posterity, 
trusted more to the discretioft of the artist. 7'he painter 
might liien, instead of confining himself to the portraiture 
, of the human countenance in its every-day character and 
expression, wliich must in the lapse of a, few years lose all 
interest for the public eye, give it a permanent value as a 
work of art, indulging at freedom in his own manner and 
^treatment, the result of previous study, meditation, and re- 
search. An interest thus firmly based would generally be a 
lasting evidence tO' posterity, that this particular portrait, at 
least in one sens% belonged to the sphere of the painter’s 
productions, and was imbued w'ith his peculiar manner ; in 
fact, it* is by carrying out those very principles that fine 
liisftwical paintings arc produced, any of whicli would seem 
but of little value if deficient in the individuality of expres- 
sion which charactej-ises portrait-painting. 

(Jaro*falo’s portrait of himself (No. THeh), is completely in 
this style. 1 may liere observe, that a portrait can scarcely 
be treatpd with so much objective trutli in form and detail, 
and yet with a kind of partial interest in the correct render- 
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ing of the expression, as when the artist is.himself also the 
subject. This picture is by far the finest of any here exhi-' 
-ubit^, and may be cited as the perfection* of portrait-paint- 
ing. Several Holy Families, by the same ipaster, areltb be 
seen liere also, but bearing no resemblance to each other. 
One, in whieh St. Katherine kneels at^ the feet Christ, 
deserves peculiar notice. The countenance of the Madonna,, 
who is seated looking directly out of the picture, ofiers a 
most perfect ideal of serious divinity ; and though so much 
smaller in dimensions, bears some resemblance to the Mother 
of God in the great picture by Raphael at presden ; but 
the Madonna of Garofalo is, if I may hazard the assertion, 
even more severe* and holy* 1 always leave the study of 
Raphaers portraits, impressed by the versatility of his truly 
universal genius, each being marked by some distinguishing 
variety of treatment and colouring. It is this predominant 
quality which appears to me to be the source ahd the eluci- 
dation of all his qther peculiarities. 

Certainly the recollection that a most extraordinary art- 
istic versatility reigned in all the compositio|s of this master, 
alforda a clue to much that it is otherwise difiicult to account 
for. It was this which le^i him to imiAte, and make his 
own, every peculiarity in the ^tyle of other mastei's, wJiich, 
united and combined by his comprehensive genius, he has 
presented to us under new and striking forms. "* 

Many artists of great discrimination have remarked the sur- 
prising resemblance between Raphael’s manner in theAapestry 
designs, and that of Michelangelo : in many of his single 
figures he appears to lean to Masaccio, while the style of oflier ^ 
paintings makes the amateur almost doubtful whether to 
assign them to him or to Giulio Fomano. The similarity of 
manner between himself and some among his pupils would 
be most unaccountable, did we not know that in many in- 
stances he transfused tlieir manner into his own, br, to use 
a more appropriate expression, lowered his own style 
assimilate with theirs. 

There are, however, even in this IMuseum, many remarkable 
instances of similarity between Raphael and other painters 
differing widely from him in their general manner and range 
of ideas. The great versatility of his genius Unites in oue 
Composition the most distant epochs and dissimilar* styles. 
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These remarks apply very justly to the Madonna di FoHgno, 
(No. 55., Catalogue of the Grand Salon,) in the restoration 
• of which«every secVet of chemical art has been empfoyed. It # 
is a Motive picture. ^The Madonna and Child, surrounded 
by a halo of light, occupy the upper part, and the rays 
emanating from this^glory illumine a city lying below. On 
|he right of the spectator we tee the offerer of the picture 
(donatorius), an aged man, kneeling, and joining his up- 
raised hands in an attitude of devotion. Tlie holy St, Jerome, 
a dne old man with a white beard, places his hands on the 
suppliant’s h^d, thus apparently accepting, and at the same 
tinie drawing attention to the devotion of the aged worshipper. 
Opposite to tfieste figures, and on the leff of the spectator, 
stands John the Baptist and the blessed 8t. Francis, both so 
precisely resembling the same personages in the oldest paint- 
ing by Correggio, at Dresden, that any one who has seen 
both, must Bfe fully persuaded thal; one of the two masters 
must, though perhaps unconsciously, have popied the other. 
Eaphaers composition, though not in his latest manner, is 
yet certainly wo^pne of his earliest works ; that of Correggio, 
on the contrary, belongs evidently to a very early ^period. 
The figures, too, rlsemble many,others by Correggio, in his 
^various compositions. W e can scarcely reject the idea of some 
intercourse, however slight, between the prince of Roman 
masters and the then little known Lombard artist ; it is at 
‘ least possible that Raphael nAy have seen the one paiifting to 
which we allude ; and if so, he would doubtless appreciate it, 
since we are aware of the high estimation in which he held 
^the designs of Diirer, which he at one time entertained the 
idea of working up into perfect compositions. Should the 
resemblance of which we have been speaking be merely 
accidental, it is a singular circumstance, and serves at least 
to prove the iintVersality of RaphaeFs genius, -which, with 
lordly power, concentrated the -widest ramifications and most 
distant periods of art. His ordinary style in church pic- 
tures, is a combination of Perugino and Fra Bartolommeo, 
two masters of widely different style. His designs for 
tapestiy, and some among his later compositions, as for ex- 
ample the Transfiguration, are in the manner of Michel- 
angelo ; and his portraits resemble those of Titian, whose 
manned he decidedly imitated, while infusing his own loftier 
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soul into the nature and truth of that master. How numer- 
ous the points of resemblance, a careihl and systematic study' 
^of many paintings of the old masters would probably elicit! 
In the foreground of the very painting undfr consideration 
(the Madonna di Foligno), the angel who presents a tablet 
inscribed with the name of the votive^ offerer, exactly re- 
sembles one of those in the inqpmparable picture at Dresden. , 
’ In the celebrated Transfiguration, which from its gran- 
deur and beauty, the vigour of the design, and its perfect 
development in the execution, enchains both artists and 
amateurs in silent admiration. Faith and In|sredulity are 
most powerfully contrastet^. On the left of ^e spectator- 
stand nine of the •apostles, all gazing on the Saviour with 
varied expressions of affection and unwavering faith ; opposite 
to them the crowd, conducting thitlier the epileptic boy, all 
evidently full of doubts, and some even ready to give utterance 
to angiy reproaches and mdrmurs against Providdhce, for per- 
mitting the innocent to be thus afflicted. In the centre fore- 
ground of the picture a woman is kneeling ; her countenance, 
raised to heaven, is full of holy fervour, ai^ she points to 
the Saviour as if in the act of declaring that there can be 
no hope for aid except from Ijim alone, whj is revealed upon 
that mountain. The allegory is finely imagined, and vividly 
represented. The landscape aiso is beautiful, and the treat- 
ment of the heads in the lower part of the picture incom- 
parably* expressive ; but the glorified Saviour, and those 
who surround him, are less powerfully conceived,* and in 
every way inferior to the rest of the painting. Connois- 
seurs of fine taste and judgment have imagined they could 
trace in the upper part the hand of one of the famous 
pupils of Rapliael, il Fattorc for instance ; this is frequently 
the case in his later works. The treatment of the lower 
part is quite in the style of Giulio Romano. • 

There is less richn(»ss and variety in the St. hlichael 
slaying the Dragon (932.), but the mind finds in it far* mojac 
food for meditation and reflection. The figure and coun- 
tenance of the archangel are full of divine beauty and ex- 
pression ; a stream of fire flows from a cavern in the'dark 
rock, in which the dragon is lying. There is also another 
small picture on the same subject, probably the original 
sketch of the first, although it differs considerably ih the 
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general treatment. The countenance of the angel is almost 
more beautiful than in the finished composition, and it ap- 
pears to* me a happy^ idea to have made his ample shield 
of pure white, ^i^^ ^ blood red cross in the centre. Be- 
sides the dragon, whose head is under the foot of the angel, 
various wondrous and misshapen animals stand around. 
.We discover in the^ distance ^ burning town and a church- 
yard, in which the devil is torturing and pursuing the spirits 
of the dead. Judging from this design, which is a most 
fantastic composition, we should pronounce the first sketches 
of Raphael tft be the most singular and original. 

W^e must ^ also notice a Madonna of small dimensions 
(No. 935.), in wliich the blessed Virgin is 'represented taking 
a robe from the sleeping infant, and silently gazing on him : 
hence tliis picture is known under the name of the Silence.^ 
I was greatly delighted with it, and should say (if I may 
venture to hazard such a conjectute) that, like many others 
in a similar style, it marks the progress from his earliest and 
childlikb pictures to the glowing beauty of his riper years ; 
of wliich, indeed, it gives rich indications, and seems to 
promise that aoundance of tender grace and loveliness, 
which imparts to*Rapliaers original character such match- 
^ less purity and unbounded variety. The colouring is a little 
faded, ^et it is easy to see that the red, white, and blue in 
the mantle of the Virgin arc blended and contrasted in the 
same manner in which suclf tints are frequently employed 
by poet» in their descriptive passages — a poetical asstunblage 
and combination of colours to which this master is much 
addicted. In this painting we recognise also a predilection 
for pure masses of the most distinct tints, — red, green or 
white, wliich blend harmoniously by the intervention of a 
soft, grey shadow, like sweet strains of mu.sic, unbroken 
by any discordafit note or unmelodious chord. This manner 
seems no less appropriate for producing eftects of capricious 
OE.hig\i-souled imagination, than that mixture of all colours, 
however great their apparent dissonance and incompatibi- 
lity, which is the characteristic of Correggio. 

I fancy I have frequently remarked and admired similar 
characteristic colouring in Holbein and Diirer. Holbein 
Combines unmixed black, intense crimsons, and the richest 
yellow brown ; t; treatment exactly suited to his vigour of 
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design. The incomparable picture at Dresden, in which thi?, 
design is peculiarly apparent,* shows with how much earnest 
diligence he studied to attain the object wc havcv noticed 
yet Diirer, in some of his paintings,* seeys even Uf have 
surpassed him, and by highly complicated efforts of art oc- 
casionally to combine, in a world of contrasting colours, the 
greatest vigour and expression, thougR from the nature of 
things the result of such an attempt must generally prove 
unsatisfactory. 

I shall notice, in conclusion, some of the finest paintings 
by German masters: they are, for the most gjirt, portraits ; 
the “ Offering of Isaac” (316.), being nothing more than a 
sketch, and of very little vaiue. 

John Van Eyck has some splendid paintings here. A 
‘‘ Marriage at Cana,” is not only of fresh and vivid colour- 
ing, bat full of beautifully designed figures. I can say 
nothing more truly commendatory of the latter, than that 
many of the feinale heads remind me of the Mother of God*, 
at Dresden, by Ilolbein, in whom humility is so finely com- 
bined with awful majesty. I consider tlus last more fully 
expressive of the idea of the Holy Mother, in her sweet 
benevolence and gentleness, than eve^J the Madonna of 
Itaphael, — divine indeed in glance and form, yet with too 
much of the ordinary character of divinity, — equally ap-*' 
propriate to a Juno or a Diana; and it is highly prob.able 
that due or both of these goddesses of antiquity may have* 
presented themselves to the mind of the painter.when he 
formed the design. 

Though the essentially German Ilolbein appears toliave 
been an imitator and follower of Van I^yck, still the figured 
of that master, in his later compositions, are not completely 
in the style of Flemish painting. It would, perhaps, be most 
intelligible to consider Van Eyck as the aathor and founder 
of the great school of German painting, the history and deve- 
lopment of which may thus be traced with great clearftess jind 
precision through the distinct and widest successive degrees 
of Van Eyck, Durer, and Holbein. Yet in the history of our 
native art, at present so little known, many members may now 
be wanting, which subsequent research will probably supply, 

* La famillc de Jacques Meyer, Bourpuemaitre de Basle, a genoux, 
devant la Ste. Vierge qui tient I’cnfant Jesus. — Cat. 1782, No.* 487. 
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There is a small painting here by Van Eyck — the “ Lamb 
of the Apocalypse.’* It is represented standing on the ark, and 
• the blood* streaming fj'om its bosom is received into a shell. 
Near Ihe ark archangels and seraphim worshipping the Lamb, 
and, more distant, choirs of holy maidens, martyrs, teachers, 
apostles, popes, and, monks. The Holy Spirit, in the form 
gf a dove, hovers above them, adid a ray of light and inspira- 
tion emanating from the body illumines the kneeling groups 
below. Aspring of living water gushes forth in the foreground, 
and a rich landscape, diversified with flowers, fruit, moun- 
tains, and buildings, fills the bathground. The figures 
forming each, of the groups are most rich and varied, and, 
above all, perfect in architectural symmeTry and technical 
correctness, presenting ns with noble Italian-hke forms. 

The mystery and majesty of the Godhead is finely ex- 
pressed throii^hout, but the opposition of the evil principle 
holds in this allegory but a secondary place. 

Three church pictures by this master — God the Father, 
the Blessed Virgin, and St. John the Baptist* — have a strik- 
ing affinity with f ach other, and are much finer compositions 
than tlie last-mentioned. These severely divine figures, de- 
signed with Egyptian force and ♦formality, are wonderfully 
^impressive, and appear as if fent from grey antiquity to 
demand our reverence and adoration, while their awful ma- 
^ jesty leads us to devout meditation on the power and grandeur 
*of an earlier world. As in* an organised body, essential 
members; which stand out prominently, and give to the form 
itse.l^' its decided proportions, are but few in number, yet 
, require, besides a certain proportion of the less prominent 
accessories, organic substance, and muscular power, to bind 
together the principal members and completely to clothe the 
body, — so it is with painting as an art. In tracing out its 
history at this period, we need name but few painters, be- 
cause Eyck, Diirer, and Holbein are the tyj>es of dif- 
fen^ait characteristics of German painting, which may be 
satisfactorily classed in three divisions, each tracing back its 
origin to one of those three masters. Still V'e must not over- 
look tlt6sc lesser painters, who, in the early times of German 
as well as of Itailian painting, claime<l some regard, though 

• These aj|d the above are all parts of the famous altar-piece of 
St. Bavons, Ghent, Hubert and John Van Eyck, 
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Speedily eclipsed by the great princes and sot'ereigns of the 
art, whose names alone are epbchs sufficiently indicating its 
progress. These inferior painters have ^nany of them pro- 
duced works, few in number it is thie, and yet some of 
which are almost worthy of their cliiefs, ana though perhaps 
less effective and striking, distinguished by great and original 
beauties. These observation^ were calJed forth by a picture 
of the old German master, Hemling (No. 306.) : the blessed 
St. Christopher, the Infant Christ, and a few other holy per- 
sons, are here represented in a landscape, which deserves to 
rank among the finest productions of the German school. 
Saint Cliristopher, beai'ing the Infant Christ dit his shoulder, 
and leaning on a staff, stetis across a little srtream. Lofty 
rocks form tlie sides of the picture ; in the left foreground 
we see Saint Benedict, and on the right Saii^ Egidius, who 
has just fixed an arrow in his cross-bow ; the favourite deer 
stands near the saint. High up on the rock oivthe left side a 
hermit is seen issuing from his cell, carrying a lighted torch. 
In the side compartment, on the right of St. Williapa, in full 
armour, the donatorius (or votive offerer) and his son are in- 
troduced kneeling, and the wife and daughters opposite, in 
the same posture, presented by another satnt.^ Tlie landscape 
in the side compartments is a continuation of that in the 
centre division. I have rardly seen one more still and green 
— quite in the German character — natural and tranquil. 

Tlite benevolent and kindly»expression in the countenance 
of St. Christopher, the luxuriant landscape, the symbolic deer, 
and the simplicity and single-lieartedness of the whole, remind 
us of the best efforts of the old German masters, more*espe- 
cially of Diircr, though this picture has no alloy of caricature^ 
and is throughout more calm and tranquil, though scarcely 
less expressive than the ordinary manner of that master. 

The countenances are more completely natural than we 
generally find them in the old Flemish masters. 

In a remote period and country, this most excellent painter, 
whose fame is far from equalling his merits, sprang t(?life, 
imbued with all the genius of the old German masters. The 
picture we have described may furnish an examp^ of the 
correct manner of treating subjects taken from the history of 
the saints in their solitary and picturesque retreats. The 
* Sainte Barbc. — Catalogue, 1802 . * 
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deepest devotion and holiness are apparent throughout, 
blended with all the charms of*tranquillit7 and innocence. 

The first step te that expressive style of painting intro- 
duced by *Van Eyck infto the German school, is by far the most 
comprehensive Sfid easily understood. We cannot, therefore, 
wonder at its having been speedily adopted by succeeding 
artists, who, superadding an outward finish and softness, at 
length reached that degree of highly-finished correctness and 
accuracy whicli, in Holbein, seems to have attained the per- 
ft?rtion of that manner. But it is in the medium between 
these two extremes that we discover the greatest depth of 
symbolic ineaTring, the most explicit and profoundly studied 
designs. Tlie pictures of Albert Diirer afford tlie happiest 
examples of this* style — his Crucifixion especially. Here the 
apostle St. John, standing at the foot of the cross, gazes 
mournfully upon the Saviour ; opposite to him is the Blessed 
Virgin, supported in the arms of her attendants, her head 
bowed down with the weight of more than maternal anguish. 
The expression of her grief is perfectly free from exaggera- 
tion, and therefore the more inresistibly affecting. Her noble 
countenance seenfe suffused with tears ; the lips parted, as if 
ready to give utte«anee to the heart-wrung cry of pain and 
sorrow. 

St. Dionysius and Charlemagne are on the right of the 
spcctatctf', on the same side of the picture as the aj>ostle St. 
«Jolin. The first, in accordar^c with his legendary 
holds in his hand his own pale and severed head, tlie blood 
gushing from his neck. Charlemagne grasj>s a naked sword, 
and iooks out of the picture, his eye full of wild determina- 
tion and severity. Several soldiers of reduced proportions 
form characteristic groups in the background ; some of the 
figures are rude and .savage in expression, others rniscliievous, 
and others again , boorish and vicious; yet all seem to gaze 
■with fierce, demoniac joy on the Redeemer and his martyred 
servant.* Two, who stand apart on a mountain, pointing with 
exifitation at the crucified, appear meet companions for the 
Evil One. No verdure clothes this side of the picture ; but 
a large Gothic church, with open doors, seemingly emble- 
matic of the spiritual edifice wliich such princes as Charles, 
and such martyrs as St. Dionysius, established with blood 
and swoyd, may al“o indicate the path of‘ return, even from 
the vilest degradation and sinfulness, to the holiness of a re- 
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Dewed heart ; probably, also, the liniits^ within wliich even 
disgust and rage (which we hfere see giving utterance to the 
most fiendlike scoffing against God and God’s niost holy 
things), may find lurking places. Ev^ry t|^ng most repug- 
nant to Christianity seems to bo here assembled ; but the 
opposite side of the picture (the spectator's left), has far 
more ctilm and tranquillity.* We see,* near the cross, the 
weeping mother ; the holy Baptist, and his lamb, one hand 
extended, pointing to the crucified lledeemer, and wife an 
expression of true grief and sorrow ; also St. Louis, looking 
towards the group, yet more serious than so:gjowful, gazing 
almost with envy on the grave of the Saviour. A road in the 
distance leads dmtn to the v. ater, and a few men stand calmly 
and ns if in conversation. The landscape is dotted with 
rustic cottages, and a traveller leans over the yall at the side 
of the road, gazing pensively down upon the water and the 
opposite shore. Small vessels, sailing hither^and thither, 
sire mirrored on the glassy surface of the waten The fore- 
ground on this side is clothed and adorned with •plants of 
varied hues and carefully painted. Varioiw objects are scat- 
tered at the foot of the cross, — a skull, bones, drops of 
blood, a stone, the end of t^rope, — all tjftown together as if 
by accident. As you appropdi the side where Charles and 
8t. Dionysius are standing, a few solitary plants only are in- 
troducfui ; but th(» foreground, further on that sidt?, is per- 
fect! bare. A dark cloud, Mack as night, envelopes the* 
cross, and hangs low towards the earth, but all beueath it is 
clem- and bright. The Redeemer himself is gloriously im- 
agined, thougli weakness and pain are fully apparent th the 
jmuninent muscles and the livid form. His white mantle? 
fi utters far in the distance, as if left to be the sport of the 
rude winds. 

Enough, however, for the present. A few only of the old 
mast(U’s now remain to be noticed ; but their compositions 
appear to me to have been imperfectly- understood ;’an(^the 
examination of their designs will give me an opportunity of 
fully developing my ideas on the subject of painting. They 
must, however, be reserved for a future occasion, and until I 
can study the actual works of these great masters ; since, 
without consulting the existing examples, 1 could not attempt 
any comment on -the general style of llieir compositions. 
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Characteristics of ^pha*el. Tlic Difference bctvrcen the old Schools of 
Italian Painting and the modern Style. — On the Selection of Christian 
Subjects for Painting, and the Manner in which the old Masters 
treated mythological ^ Subjects. — Description of a few remarkable 
, Paintings of the Spanish School! with Observations on the general 
Principles on which the Distinction between different Branches of the 
Art of Painting is founded. 

SECOND PART. 

Beginning of the year 1 803. 

The famous ‘Transfiguration, the last artd most wonderful 
work of Rajjhael, has been most successfully restored, and is 
now exhibited in the Long Gallery of the Louvre.’*^ 

It is, unfortunately, not in a favourable situation, the 
gallery being too small to admit of its being viewed from 
the distance necessary to give it full effect. The light too 
is bad; 'instead of entering from above, as in the Grand 
Salon, it is adn^Hted, the whole length of the gallery, by 
side windows, and the effect is too dazzling, while it is 
scarcely possible obtain a full broad ray of light. 

Attention has been paid to lessening as much as possi- 
ble this evil, — unavoidable in the existing building, — and 
the preffeent position of the Transfiguration is the least un- 
• favourable that could be chosen under the circumstances. 
Nay, it ^ould, if possible, be compensated for by another 
very praiseworthy arrangement. The great picture is sur- 
rounded by a number of smaller pictures by the same 
master ; on one side, a very valuable Holy Family, of his 
ripest time, and opposite to it an “ Annunciation,” the work 
of his earliest youth, and painted at the time when he imi- 
tated Perugino. •Two church pictur»»s, by the latter master, 
in his best manner, hang above the “ Transfiguration,” and 
bejpw \hem, portrait's. Sketches and small paintings, by 
Raphael, among which we rind those I have before des- 
cribed, and a few others in addition. Tlie “Madonna di 
Foligno'* is hung near; and opposite, “La Belle Jardiniere,” 
or, the Madonna of the Garden. 

A method of hanging so judicious, induces meditation, 

* * Since restored to the Vaticaif. 
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and at the same time facilitates the study of any great 
j master, showing at a glance the progressive development 
of his genius, from its earliest youthfpl efforts t(P the full 
splendour of its meridian glory. f 

Both the church pictures of Perugino are hung too high 
to be conveniently studied, and their treatment, appears so 
different to his general manner, and to one picture in par-, 
ticular which I had on my former visit seen among the 
works placed aside to be repaired and restored, that it is 
difficult to account for a contrast so surprising. Both un- 
doubtedly belong to a much earlier and inferio|;*cpoch of tliis 
master’s genius. ^ 

The earliest pictures of Raphael surprisingly resemble 
those of his master Perugino ; so inu(‘h so, that it is some- 
times difficult to know to which to assign tbe»earlier works 
of ’the former. A scholar capable of following so closely in 
the steps of the master, must have been endowed by nature 
with a strong imitative talent, and great facility in adopting 
the ideas and designs of others. This facility p&culiarly 
characterises the genius of Raphael, and i(t almost insepara- 
ble from that predilection for glowing colours, which in 
some of Raphael’s [dctures,4;hose of a latel: period especially, 
is almost too apparent * 

A small painting, representing in different compart- 
raents^thc ‘‘ Annunciation,” the “ Adoration of the *Kings,” 
and the Circumcision,” althdbgh apparently in his earliest * 
manner, is less like Perugino, and most of the figures arc 
badly drawn. I imagine that even this early picture con- 
tains indications of his subsequent attachment to ideaf cir-^ 
cumstances and construction. His colouring is in broad 
masses of the most decided crimson, white, and green ; and 
these prevailing hues resemble that one chord in a melody, 
from whence the ear decides in what ke^ a strain is com- 
posed. 

1 now noticed, for the first time, a little sketch, in 
neutral tint, representing “Faith, Love, and Hope:” each 
virtue is pei’sonified by a female figure, with two children 
beside her ; those belonging to Hope are lovely and deli- 
cately formed. Love is finely depicted as a nursing mo- 
ther, her children contentedly drawing nourishment from 
the breast ; her countenance wears an expression of’ benign 
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tranquillity, and it seems an* original and beautiful thought 
to have personifiqd Love thus with her own life and strength! 
supplyiftg the wants of the necessitous, and soothing th^ 
fretful complaitings of weakness and dependence. 

The “ Transfiguration ” has been so long the object of 
universal wonder and admiration, that to extol its beauty 
• would be indeed superfluous. It is not the perfect finish 
alone which raises it so high in the estimation of all artists ; 
other qualities undoubtedly contribute to enhance its fame. 
This great picture, in the treatment of the colours, the 
grouping, a^wcdl as in the expression, and still more the 
nnithod and* principles on which it is designed, completely 
accords with the style of the later schools. Tlie Carracci, 
indeed, adopted the same treatment, or at least aimed at 
the same poifjt, though unable actually to soar so high. Tlie 
diflerence between Raphael and his successors is more ob- 
vious in design than in actual treatment ; or at least, their 
colouring approaches more nearly to that of Raphael, than it 
does to tlie narrow, severe, and more vigorous manner of older 
masters. Raphafel himself frequently imitated the old style ; 
and here again admire the w^onderful versatility and 
variety of his genius. Paintings belonging to the earlier 
epochs of the Italian schools may have little interest for the 
mere Ipver of art, but their value to an experienced painter 
is infinitely greater. In the^ time of the Carracci aud thedr 
successors, Poussin, &c., the prevailing style of j)uinting 
continued to be imbued, however slightly, with the feelings 
ani'l manner of the earlier masters; but from that time for- 
ward their ideas seem to have been no longer understood or 
reverenced, and ere long were entirely laid aside and for- 
gotten. None of Raphael’s works, thougli there may per- 
haps be many of equal merit in cxisrence, have excited so 
much enthusiasm as the ‘‘Transfiguration,” and the reason 
may possibly be this, — it seems lo Ibrm the last link between 
thl genuine style of the old masters, and the more artificial 
taste of modem schools. 

The expression in this picture is mucli heightened by 
the powerful contrast between the pious, benevolent ardour 
of the apostles, and the murmuring, complaining unbelief 
of those who lead tlie epileptic boy ; a contrast most power- 
fully and effectively managed. The landscape is beautiful. 
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and the figure of the woman, who, kneeling in the fore- 
ground, appears to reproach ^he disciples with their inca- 
II pacity or unwillingness to aid the sufferer^ is divinely grand. 
The heads of the apostles are finely v^ied, and that of St. 
John, beautiful; the discontent and angrj^ feelings of the 
surrounding spectators, and the suffering of the boy himself, 
are delineated with much truth and forc^. Yet the finishing 
is notwithstanding deficient in dignity and high expression.^ 
The reproachful looks of the murmurers are rude and wild, 
and the disciples gaze wonderingly on each other, surprised 
and grieved at their inability to render assistance ; oppressed 
by their want of power, and Avith little grand<^yr of mien or 
dignity of deportment. A master of earlier^ times would 
not thus have handled his subject : he would probably have 
given us a far deeper insight into the complicated sources of 
bitter sorrow and anguish ; but to compensatop for tliis, the 
influence of the Consoler would have been unalloyed, and 
his power far more intensely felt. We should hot, perh<aps, 
have had our admiration excited by the rich grouping of 
the apostles, but the severe grandeur of each figuih would 
have filled us with reverence ; the imperative earnestness of 
the unbelievers, their loud and reproachful murmurs, would 
have appeared as if awed into silence, or Softened into hope; 
and the conviction of the jieccssity of suffering, and the 
insufliciency of all earthly aid, would have given a more 
dignified and imposing character to the wdiole. This'modern 
manner, richer indeed in art, but less imaginative and beau- * 
tiful, may be traced also in the group upon tbc mountain. 
The figure of the Saviour, hovering in the upper ain ap- 
pears like a moving flame ; the three apostles, blinded by 
the radiance, lie on the ground, in attitudes almost too 
efl'ective to be wholly natural ; and the donatorius, kneel- 
ing in the corner, has also a wonder-stricken cx])ression of 
countenance. The subject altogether is treated with a super- 
ficial, lightly-kindlc I enthusiasm, not with that simple, 
earnest power, that jirofound meditation and deep devqjion 
with which the reverential love of the earlier masters would 
have approached a subject so truly divine and holy. 

Tlie inventive genius of llaphael is most gloriously 
displayed in such comprehensive works as the above; but 
the loveliness and grace which invest his composition with 
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peculiar fasciaation are more conspicuoas in his simple 
paintings. The famous Madonna, known as ‘^La Giardi- 
niera^” takes a very high rank among pictures of the latter | 
class. ^ The Madonna is represented sitting with the two 
children in a landscape of surpassing beauty; the sky of 
pure and cloudless azure, and the whole scene representing 
an earthly paradise* of innocence and spirituality. This 
picture breathes only unsullied 'loveliness, and almost infan- 
tine happiness ; the individuality of nature appears through- 
out, but with an absence of ideality, a id no severity of out- 
line. The charm and purity of the colouring, and the deli- 
cate bloom of* the carnations are beyond all praise ; this 
picture may v;ell bear comparison with the most elevated 
and spiritual ambng those of Titian, at least, in so far as we 
habitually associate with that master the idea of the most 
exquisite perffection of colouring. Titian s line “ Head of 
Clirist,” noticed in a preceding letter, ought to be placed 
near the “ Giardiniera ” of Raphael 

This master has, nevertheless, in his representations 
of the lloly Virgin, indulged in the greatest diversity of 
manner and exprAsion. It would be easy to enumerate a 
whole series of pictures on that subject, varying from the 
utmost loveliness of expression t<t tlie highest irradiation of 
majesty and awe. We may commence this series with the 
“ Giardiniera,” in which the blessed Virgin is represented, 
like the best beloved of some^huraan heart, clad in mortal 
loveliness alone ; and it will naturally close with that splen- 
did compdteitioii at Dresden, in which the Mother of God is 
represented hovering in the clouds ; the clear outline of the 
jpatures, the serious, yet love-breathing countenance, remind 
us of the loftiest idealisation of Juno, and the severe sim- 
plicity of Diarni. 

Next to the “Giardiniera,” we place the small pic- 
ture known as the “ Silence in which the Virgin is seen 
watching over her sleeping child : the features in this paint- 
ing also are stamped with individuality, but the crown on 
the head, and the symbolic colour of the drapery at once 
indicate the Queen of Heaven: it forms a charming picture. 
Such loVely pictures as the “ Silentium,” and the “ Giar- 
diniera,” seem to justify the opinion once expressed by 
^ • La Vierge au Diademe. 
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Michelangelo, that Raphael was a fine iniifiatare -painter. 
This observation, however, requires explanation, as it may 
I otherwise appear prompted by an artistic jealousy, unworthy 
of 60 lofty a genius as Michelangelo. • He doubtless meant 
to imply that, notwithstanding the circufiiscnbed dimensions 
of these lesser pictures, Raphael appears in them to have 
given" full scope to his ardent aspirations after beauty, 
lavishing on them the richest gifts of fascinating grace and’ 
spiritual loveliness; but when he undertakes a gigantic 
composition, misled by the example of others, and the mis- 
chievous tendency of the time, he is far from being equally 
happy. This observation of Michelangelo’s should, there- 
fore, if authentic,, be referred only to the taste prevailing 
among artists of that time, for large and lofty proportions ; 
and indeed Raphaers expression might be found almost too 
fine and elaborate for pictures of colossal magnitude, Michel- 
angelo’s predilection for gigantic forms led him, to judge of 
designs chiefly as appropriate to paintings of such proportions. 

In another ‘‘ Holy Family,” hanging to the light of 
the “ Transfiguration,” several angels are introduced, strew- 
ing flowers over the Holy Mother ; all weaJ a lively expres- 
sion of rapture and devout joy, and 4 hc expression of 
the Virgin’s countenance ii^ in perfect keeping. It cer- 
tainly marks the first step id* Raphael’s progress from his 
earliest compositions, or rather copies of material grace and 
beauty, to his later ideality design. This picture has » 
been the subject of much discussion ; it has all the finished 
grace of Correggio, with a slight tincture of his laboured 
delicacy. The colouring, if not considerably faded, must from 
tlie first have been very feeble. The famous Madonna della ♦ 
Sedia”* claims also an appropriate place in this series. 
Tlie “Madonna di Foligno” ranks next to the Madonna [di 
San Sisto] at Dresden. In this picture th^ Holy Virgin is 
surrounded by the nimbus, and appears indeed a creature of 
lieavenly birth ; but her countenance is deficient in expres- 
sion, and the child’s even more so. The individuafity 
ol' Raphael’s earliest paintings has vanished, but as yet he 
attains not to the glorious ideality of his famous “Madonna.” 

The modern estimation of this first of painters and 
the opinions transmitted to us from earlier days, which are 
' * Pitti Palace. . 
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, too generally ifec^ived and repeated without personal in ves. 
tigation or examination, require in many points to be caro 
fully corjrected and defined anew. Mengs considers th? \ 
peculiar excellence df Raphaels style to consist in design, 
and expression ;'^liis shadows and colouring having been not 
ar little censured. Not to mention that so many of his paint- 
ings may be cited ifs incomparably beautiful in colouring, 
^the so often mentioned “ Giardiniera ” for instance,) this 
distinction is altogether contradictory ; for are not these 
qualities reciprocal throughout ? Could Correggio, in com* 
biiiation with his method of light and shade, have employed 
any other caAlations? and is not the colouring of Raphael 
as positively Appropriate to his designs atid forms ? Do not 
liglits, character, colouring and design enter, in the compo- 
sitions of a gjod master, into the unbroken harmony of the 
whole ? Instead of idly attempting, by an unsatisfactory 
classification, to divide things which are essentially insepar- 
able, and must be judged 6f in their eternal connection, let 
us ratli^r strive to penetrate the original design of* each 
master, and to unravel the expression which he himself 
designed to coni^cy, recollecting that the paintings under 
consideration wer*the ofi*3pring of a distant epoch, whep 
the prevailing habits of thought/ no less than the manner of 
expressing them, differed widely from our own. Should we 
succeed* in fully comprehending any one design, we shall 
• obtain a clue for estimating tiie value of the entire a)mpo- 
sitions, and, judging in how far they carry out the painter's 
own views and intentions ; and if compelled, before obtain- 
ing l^iat discrimiiiating power, to study and examine numer- 
•ons other designs 1^ various masters, an additional advantage 
will tlius be gained, enabling us to decide on the relative 
value of that particular composition as compared with others, 
and a numb(^r of, genuine ideas and principles will thus be 
engrafted on the mind. Principles, in tlieddghest snise of 
the w^ord; not merely negative conclusions, teaching no 
mot’c than men must understand intuitively, — isolated ideas, 
calculated only to break asunder and destroy that harmonious 
unity, ydiich can be penetrated and understood only in the 
combination of e^cry part, — but principles, properly so 
called, tlie basis and source of a new life, and the first step, 
distant though it be, towards an imperishable goal. 
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Many have pointed out ideal beauty, aJ the distin- 
guishing charaeteristic of Raphael. In refutation of thik 
(jj&ssertion, it must be remembered that thfere are compara- 
tively few among his works in which this l)5ndcncy is •dis- 
coverable ; perhaps he^e and there almost too much so, to 
the neglect of the eternal barrier between painting dm! the 
antique forms modelled in sculpture. lit* other compositions 
he attempts only the delineation of some expressive allegory, 
giving to his figures a voluptuous charm, totally devoid of 
anything like ideality. This opinion of l^phaefs merits is 
consequently ill-founded, and in a great measure incorrect. 

The extraordinary variety and artistic universality recog- 
nised in his congenial treatment of character* and Vhich 
appears to be the most essential property of Raphael’s 
genius, is also apparent in his attachment to, the earlier 
schools of painting ; lor although so many of his composi- 
tions belong completely to the epOKsh in which be lived, we 
trace, even in them, the genius of the old masters : their 
'spirit and style present themselves occasionally almost pure, 
and thus, jn a certain sense, mark out the ^transition from 
the old style to that of the modern schools. It is, therefore, 
in the highest degree worthy of notice, tlmt the painters of 
that time, from whom he had almost seceded, chose him 
pre-eminently as their leadel, because all his works and 
peculiar ideas, if rightly understood, must unavoidably lead 
them buck to the right source ^ namely, to that old school 
which we have no hesitation in pronouncing infinitely pre- 
ferable to the new. 

The study of the now and rich collection of RaphaJl’s 
works now exhibited in the Louvre, gives rise, in this place, 
to two general observations. 

Tlie first touches upon the old and new schools of Italian 
painting ; the devout, pious deeply significafrt style of the 
former, and the florid pomp of the latter. This grand dis- 
tinction requires to be particularly noticed in the histdry (jf 
the art, an(J|^^er less remarkable differences should, on the 
contrary, fie disregarded. Such as the many contrasts which 
may be found between tlie Venetian and the later ^ Flo- 
rentine school : in comparison with the old style, however, 
all these form but one general body, equally opposed to the 
principles and the execution of earlier masters. 

£ 
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The strikihg and richly effective character of Titian’s 
paintings, as well as his design of placing before us in the 
most vjvid manfier the whole abundance and individua^^ 
variety of actifil lif^, is no more in keeping with the severe 
simplicity of the old masters, than the' joyous splendour and 
dithyrambic luxuriance of Giulio Komano, whose mind 
seemed as fully imUued with the pomp and majesty of Komisli 
* ecclesiastical antiquity, as that of every Venetian appears to 
have been with the gloomy drama of opposing principles, 
and the contrast between good and evil, holiness and guilt. 
Many painters, little known to posterity, doubtless con- 
tributed to*\he establishment of that new school, which, 
originating With Raphael, Titian, Correggio, Giulio Romano, 
and Michdangelo, yet bore within it tlie seeds of prema- 
ture decay, , They indeed reached the highest summit of the 
art, both in conception and in the employment of every 
artistic power; yet their followers and imitators in ca Ii 
separate school, exaggerating every dangerous license, soon 
diverged into the wide digressions of a false style, the ni t 
symptoms of wjdoh decline may be recognised in the .hle- 
ness apparent in the latest works, even of those nastei 
If Correggio first gave the example of digressin;:: the 

province of music, the first introduction of thai. ^jid 

common error, of mingling the attributes of ’ w.th 
those • of painting, may be traced to Michelam But 

not in these giant minds aione, but in all tho have 

been c^ted, we trace the wide-spreading, variabh and for 
that very reason digressive tendency of the new schools 
offering a strong contrast to the severe simplicity of Man- 
tegna, Bellini, Perugino, with whom Masaccio may also ho 
classed, and finally tho contemplative Leonardo ; although 
the last evinces a decided tendency to the new school, as 
Raphael, amo"|^t those of the modern epoch, adheres most 
closely to the earlier style, i should be disposed to ques- 
tion much whether any master of a much later period, ’nnv- 
ever frequently cited among the new Italians, can deserve to 
hold a very distinguished place in the history of the art. 
The great era of creative genius ends with Giulio Romano 
and Correggio ; the scholastic imitations and eclectic paint- 
ings of the Carracci, and others of their kind, resemble the 
fearned labours and studied Alexandrines of a poet, who, in 
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that sister art, exchanges the beautiful simplicity of true 
sentiment and expression for servile imitations and florid 
;^3as9ages. • 

Italian painting may, like its poetry? be ylassed in *two 
distinct divisions ; the old, and the new. If the simple 
grandeur of Giotto, the masculine and wondrous concep- 
tions of Mantegna* remind us of Dante, the beauty of 
Perugino may no less aptly be compared with Petrarch, while 
Titian and Correggio seem alike representatives of Ariosto 
and Tasso. I have not cited these resemblances between 
the followers of the sister arts, simply as an exercise of 
ingenuity, but rather to illustrate the one silti^^)Ie yet im- 
portant principle, that nature in similar spheres observ'es 
the same order of productions, and that the same stages of 
progress arc apparent in all. The parallel between Italian 
poets and painters may be carried still fartherj — the pithy 
sweetness of Doininichino assimilates completely with the 
poetic manner of Guarini, and the sweet inspiration of Marini 
finds a correspondent analogy in the capricious Albano. 

The second general observation that occurs, relates to 
th . usually selected by these master. 

It must be already evident, (and many more proofs 
iriy easil} be adduced in 2onlirmation dt‘ the fact), that 
Christian subjects, as treated by the old masters, tu’e far 
from bcin of their own creation ; since those which they 
have di.»{)i(^ted arc all, without eiiccption, tre' *ed in one uni- 
iorm man er, which, in fact, sciurcely admits the possibility 
of my great variety of expression. 

It is a matter of deep regret, that some baneful influence 
should have so far removed our modern artists from the 
range of ideas and of subjects adopted by the old masters, 
whose footsteps they would do wisely still to follow. How 
natural and laudable would it be, if modernn^rti^ts pursued 
+1 road which Raphael, Perugino, and Leonardo trod before 
.. .11 ; — if they again imhibed their ideas and conceptions, 
drank more deeply from the well-spring of their genius, aSd 
thus imbucid the productions of modern art with the finest 
properties of the old masters. And how inexhaustible aj:e the 
riches of that treasury ! How comprehensive each of those 
circles in artistic beauty and expression ! What a melancholy 
• Fide Note by A. E. Rio, ant^y pages 7, 8. 
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contrast is now apparent ! How hesitatingly do our painters 
falter around, and, in the excess of their indecision, cling 
now to fone, now 'to another, equally inappropriate subject,! 
most of them deciding in favour of the so-called historical 
pictures, which being unsusceptible of deep natural feeling 
or spiritual symbolism, lea\'e the loftiest objects of art un- 
attained, and cven‘ unthought of; or, perhaps, ascending a 
degree higher, they fix on some subject from ancient mytho- 
logy, the spirit and inmost being of which are so completely 
identified with the character of sculpture, that to embody 
them in paipting is impossible. 

It is not my intention to treat fully in this place of a 
subject so important ; but merely to offer a few hasty re- 
marks, which may be of use in inciting others to the con- 
sideration of the subject. 

It is a fact by no means to be overlooked, that each 
great master of the old school not only found full scope for 
imagination and originality in the sphere of Christian art, 
but; wllingly confining himself within its narrow limits, 
never grew W(^ry of varying, by a series of experimental 
designs, subjects which might, at first sight, appear to b(3 
barren and unfAiitful. Of tl^is Raphael’s numerous and 
varied representations of the Madonna afford an example, 
and the “Crucifixion” in the same manner supplied Diirer 
with 'an inexhaustible field for his meditative soul. Tlie 
“ Ilerodias ” appears to bate been a favouritej subject wulh 
the s(!hool of l^c^onardo. The difficulty of this latter subject 
would alone make it of value in forming pupils in design. 
One picture on this subject is in the Musee, and another at 
Dresden ; both evidently of Leonarth) s school. I have 
recently seen a third, in a private collection, probably by 
Leonardo himself, different in execution, yet inferior to few, 
if any. 

My second preliminary observation refers to the fatal, yet 
^jtill prevailing error of modern masters, who, in treating sub- 
jects taken from antique mythology, conform rather to the 
principles of sculpture than to those of painting, all lofty 
ideaKty being thus completely lost. 

1 must observe, in the first place, that the old and new 
schools of Italian masters differ widely in their treatment of 
compositions from Greek subjects. 
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As far as along study of antiouity has enabled me to judge 
of the spirit of Grecian art, I Vm decidedly of opinion that 
kltalian masters, even of the modern schp^ol,^ possibly iar more 
from correct impulse and true feeling than) from classical 
study, have so truly embodied tlm expression of ancient life 
and faith, that the artists of the present day seem, in com- 
parison, totally worthless. I have never contemplated the 
originals of the gigantic designs of Michelangelo, nor can I 
myself give an opinion on the style of Raphael in such subjects, 
his cartoon of the School of Athens having been too much in- 
jured to afford any criterion ; but the vigour, lujiiriance, and 
pomp of Giulio Romano, and the pure, fascinating beauty of 
the Antiope of Correggio, seen, at least drawn from inspiration 
far nearer the source than any painter of our times has ever 
ventured to approach. And yet such subjects *are handled 
by these masters in a spirit differing widely from that in 
which they approach works of Christian symbolic. They 
treated them as matters of amusement, — lighter occupations 
in the intervals of their severer studies ; and though not, 
perhaps, themselves fully conscious of the fact, the style of 
their works sufficiently proves it to have been so. 

In the new Italian schoc^, on the contrary, we find the 
prevailing tendency of artistiq^genius to be an inclination tO 
transport itself at once into the regions of mythology, often 
successfully symbolising its most mysterious conceptions. 
Not so fhe old school ; at least xh so far as I have been able 
to judge. By tiiem the ancient mythology is employed 
merely as a recognised symbolic power ; from it they borrow 
allegories and ideas, when less holy solemnity is required 
than in the highest subjects of Christian faith. The sense 
in which they are employed is, moreover, very arbitrary, 
differing widely from the meaning assigned to them in 
modern times. The oldest romantic, or Provdft^aJ^oets, gave 
them the same signification. Their God of Love bears as 
little resemblance to the Greek Eros, as the Mercury *f 
Mantegna does to the classic Hermes. A picture illustrative 
of these remarks may be seen in the Salon of Designs. It is 
a Avater-colour drawing by Perugino, representing the strife 
of Virtue and Pleasure. Two delicate trees, the one bright 
and clear, full of little winged loves, the other gloomy, with 
a solitary owl sitting amid the branches, indicate the contest 
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to be depicted. Female figjires, armed with lances tipped 
with dame, engage in the conflict, some on the side of love* 
and^soifte against hi/n. The little loves also bear their parts' 
and* one woman has been attacked by them, and thrown 
joyously on the ground, within the domain of pleasure, 
which is represent^ as a wild and savage forest. A second 
» woman is seen struggling w’ith three or four of these little 
sprites^ one of whom she has already killed. The side of 
another woman is menaced by the dart of a little Cupid, a 
second clings to her shoulder, while a third is climbing up 
her robe, i^he metamorphosis of Daphne, Europa on the 
bull, find other histories from Ovid, are seen in the back- 
ground, and Mercury hovers in the air.' The whole com- 
position is delicate and expressive, with great clearness of 
outline and fichness of colouring. 

Albert Diirer may be styled the Shakspeare of paint- 
ing in reference to both Italian scliools ; and as both he and 
Raphael may, by the abundance of their poetic inspiration 
and the depth and significance of their' symbolic designs, 
become to the tirtists of the present day, a wide-spreading 
principle and guiding star of national art, my subsequent 
observations on nim must bo more full and particular. 
Thus much is clear: his d^ep-souled genius is more in 
harmony with the style of the old Italians than with the 
modern schools. 

I shall at present, without further interruption, continue 
my observations on the works of art here assembled, since 
th(^; examination of this series seems naturally to suggest 
the origin and explain the tendency of most of tlie ideas now 
existing on the subject of art. 

I had recently an opportunity of examining a pi ivate 
collection of paintings in the possession of Lueien Buonaparte, 
from wliiclTI gained much valuable information. 

Mapy of the paintings have, till very lately, been the pro- 
perty of Spain ; a country in which many other treasures, 
especially among the works of liaphael, Leonardo, and 
Titian, are still preserved, and little known in comparison 
with *thcir other compositions in France and Italy. A 
description of these paintings will therefore be valuable, as 
an historical record, to those German artists and amateurs 
who have travelled in Italy only. 
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The actual treasures of this ^collection are comparatively 
few in number, and will speedily be discussed. 

I could not, while in this private galley'* disiaiss the 
reflection, that though artists may regret to see so fiiie a 
collection in the possession of a private individual, and there- 
fore inaccessible to the great body of arjists and the public 
in general, the amateur is infinitely a gainer. A private 
collection being to him, in many important particulars, far 
superior to a public exhibition. The rooms occupied by the 
latter are frequently unsuitable, — the best paintings hung 
in a bad light, and in other respects rarely arranged as they 
ought to he. In the Parisian Museum these inponveniences 
are peculiarly obvious. The grand salon, notwithstanding 
its large dimensions, is not sufiiciently spacious to receive the 
l^ictures without some inconvenience. Lucien Buonaparte’s 
collection, being on the contraiy select rather than numerous, 
full justice is done to every picture, and the spectator is 
never either confused or disturbed in his contemplation by 
unartistlike hanging. There arc, perhaps, one or fwo pic- 
tures which might have a better light, biA the hanging is, 
in general, excellent. This is a circumstance of great im- 
portance, and after having long suflered inconvenience from 
the neglect of these panicuhrs, it is doubly felt and appre- 
ciated. 

Thijj collection is singularly rich in rare works* of tlie 
Spanish scliool, and those in the National Museum cannot be 
compared with them in point of value. The most remarkable 
are “ Ii3.s})iration,” by Murillo, and a “ Saint at Prayer,” by 
the same. The first represents a monk, in a lonely cell, with 
j)artcd lips, his head resting on his hand, and his whole 
attitude expressing intense attention, as if completely carried 
away and entrance<l by the inward breathings of inspiration, 
and yet (piite self-possessed, and even disf?^ed^to question 
the reality of what lie hears. Though forming neither an 
unquestionably beautiful picture, nor a composition of 
fathomable depth and meaning, this monk is yet represented 
with a truth and fervour, w'hich seizes and fixes the attention 
of every beholder, while the execution of the paiifting ia 
in a style rarely equalled. There is great sameness in the 
back -ground : a dull, dark, gold colour, or rather a transparent 
brilliant brown is the only tint employed ; this forms a hale 
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round the h^d of the inspired one, and being gradually 
shaded into a deeper brown, is lost altogether in the back-, 
groutid.e In the upper corner of the* picture various little 
%utes, supposM to indicate the revelations communicated 
to the prophet, are depicted. This representation rouses us 
to the existence of a completely new. domain in the sphere of 
^ art, and no German or Italian painting in any degree resem- 
* bles it. We often remark in Spanish painters an inclination 
to select this rapturous inspiration as the subject of their 
compositions : it is as if they sought to approach the mys- 
terious threshold of heaven and heavenly revelations, and 
thought the world of spirits alone a theme worthy the highest 
efforts of genius in their art. The style of painting in these 
pictures is completely original. It is easy to say, in general 
terms, that Murillo’s style is not that of the old Italians, that 
he has not the bold outlines of Leonardo, nor the pure colour- 
ing and glowing life of our best masters. No; his outlines 
are soft, and undecided, and his laboured imitation of nature, 
and care in the mixing of his colours, belong rather to the 
later Italian school, and its unwearied diligence and correct- 
ness. When I consider the harmony and softness of Murillo’s 
colouring, I am dfeposed to compare him with Domenicliino, 
yet this latter master has far piore delicacy of manner, and 
employs brighter tints, sometimes even pure white, in his 
colourftig. Murillo is less brilliant, his designs more 
' severely grand, and more melancholy in feeling and expres- 
sion ; but his infinite industry in the finish of these indis- 
tinct outlines, and in blending hues, is equalled only by the 
later Italians, and among them, perhaps, by Correggio alone : 
like him too Murillo belongs unquestionably to tlic class of 
musical painters. I have once already attempted to account 
for the indecision of colouring and vagueness of outline in 
painters of«-geU!Us and originality, by referring it to an assi- 
milation with a musical genius and manner of expression ; 
b\»t where, in these or later Ptiinters, it cannot be thus ac- 
counted for, it seems to originate only in a very faulty 
tendency to deceptive representations of nature — an error 
whiclM it scarcely belongs to the peculiar province of a 
treatise on the art to notice The musical tendency of 
Murillo’s genius is also evident in his selection of subjects, 
and the sentimental expression of all his pictures. This, 
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however, is more or less apparent im all platings ^^tjhe 
Spanish schooU They are charaoterised by a serious expres- 
sion of melancholy grace, belongmg to the highest range of 
art. The prevailing subjects are reli^ouee There is at 
Dresden a Madonna in this style by Velasquez, and one very 
similar in the Parisian Museum, the design after Murillo. A 
beggar boy, by the same master, was also for a short time 
exhibited here. This boy appears bowed by misery and 
want. His ragged clothing, and the wretched furniture 
around, are in melancholy harmony with the couj^lenance 
and attitude of the*boy struggling %Yith hunger and neglect : 
the whole is bitterly and painfully real. It certainly a 
splendid painting, though idealists may tum^ fiom it in dis- 
gust ; but is not this a superficial feeling, aa"if all depended 
on the subject, and not rather on the peculiar manner in 
which it is treated ? A beggar boy is, it is true, always a 
beggar boy ; yet in how many different ways majt he not be 
represented ! A humourist will seize and depict only the 
coniic points in his outward appearance, giving to thp coun- 
tenance that expression of easy indifference to care which a 
tlioughtless character may retain, even in the lowest depths 
of misery. A deeply-contemplative painter, a Leonardo or 
Diirer for instance, will fix his ideas on'the confusion and 
distraction which misery usually imparts to the countenance, 
and ev(‘n to the character, and enter so deeply into its influ- 
ence oA the mind, tliat the perfection of his conception and 
representation will excite the utmost wonder and astonish- 
ment. The severe taste of the Spaniard has represented 
misery in its humiliation, yet accompanied with so nmeh 
inward compo^iure and earnest seriousness, that this indi- 
vidual picture s])eaks to the eye and to tlie imagination, like 
a general commentary on the moral degradation and poverty 
of our mortal existence. The handling picture, 

excoll(‘nt as it is, cannot be compared with those of “ Inspi- 
ration ” and “ Prayer,’^ already mentioned. The latter is the 
size of life, as exquisitely finished as the former, to which if is 
in every respect so similar, that little need be said of it. It 
appears, perhaps, more rich in ideal beauty, but that*of the 
Monk displays more true and vigorous genius. The glorious 
expression which in every day life illumines the countenance 
only during the brief moment of rapturous enthusiasm, is 
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seized at its hfghest point, and vividly embodied. Enthusiastic 
inspiration and complete seif-possession, are both at the 
same n^oment felt and expressed ; but how transient, how 
quiokly passed fthat inoment! 

I have here one observation to make, which, though 
applicable to all paintings of the Spanish school, is especially 
80 to those I have ^ust described. A strongly marked na- 
' tional physiognomy characterises every countenance, diffi- 
cult to define by any decided features, and yet so striking as 
to be evident at the first glance. So also the figures of 
Leonardo and Raphael are eminently Italian, and those of 
Dtirer and followers no less German in character. This 
proves at least ^that painters, if left to the influence of indi- 
vidual taste and personal predilections, instead of employing 
in every suljject one general ideal type, cannot, even in such 
characters as these, escape from their own individuality, 
or avoid iiatroducing that peculiar national physiognomy 
with which they are familiar. This is at least like the art 
and mariner of the old school ; an art and manner which our 
modern artists aje become far too wise to adopt. But this 
very i*eason impels me the moi'e frequently to insist upon 
the fact which I desire so much to impress upon their minds : 
that those who will generalise, and who indulge in purely 
abstract ideas, act in opposition to the whole circle of anti- 
quity. • A very remarkable difference exists, in this respect, 
between the progress of the t)ld Italian and German Scliools. 
In the former, beginning from Ghirlandajo, or even earlier, 
the figures have a very distinct Italian character : tlie great 
masters of a riper period heightened this originally severe 
nationality into a gi*eatcr ideality of expression, combined, 
nevertheless, with a life-like personality, until this too is lost 
in the eclectic style of modern times, and becomes an abstract 
generality qfr fei^mres, an empty (diarxn of expression devoid 
of character or significance. 

In the following short notice, I shall mention th(j finest 
pi*()duetions of the Italian school, contained in the collec- 
tion of Lucien Buonaparte. 

A Crucifixion,” attributed to Michelangelo ; in colours, 
but of small dimensions, for which reason I will not ven- 
ture to make it the foundation of any observations, as this 
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master can be understood and studied only ’in his fresco 
paintings at Rome. • 

A “ Leda," by Andrea del Sarto j bf small , propor- 
tions, yet not absolutely diminutive, is onij of the finest 
paintings of that master. Leda stands naked in the centre, 
the swan near her, and the little cygnets breaking through 
their shells, and creeping out upon the ground. The coun- 
tenance of Leda displays a singular combination of maternal 
instinct and unrefined voluptuousness. 

The “ Prodigal Son,’* by Titian, a large picture the 
size of life. The figures, though rather in the style of Paul 
Veronese, are by no means the best part of thi/painting, but 
the landscape is inexpressibly beautiful. T]ie entire back- 
ground is occupied by a chain of blue hills of heavenly 
beauty, and somewhat in the style of Bellini. Is it con- 
ceivable, that after seeing a landscape such as this, which is 
not only symbolic, but at the same time a correct imitation 
of nature, artists can be satisfied with merely making copies 
of beautiful scenes ? , 

A “ Spiritual Prince,” by Perugino. Ip the background 
are four saints in pairs reverentially kneeling. This pic- 
ture is small, and in the pimple unadorned manner of that 
master ; yet it is valuable as a memento, though but a feeble 
one, of the fine style of the earlier masters, because the artist 
docs not suffer his figures to appear like wandering phantoms 
gleamfng theatrically through Moud and sunshine, but de- 
signs them, however small their proportions, wdth firm, 
decided outlines, and in perfect symmetry, with great breadth 
of liglit and shade, while with silent assiduity he designs 
the lovely and expressive symbols of universal piety, invest- 
ing them witli all appropriate beauty of colouring like a 
liieroglypliic scroll. 

A Venus,” by Allori ; larger than life. , Jhe goddess 
lies unrobed in the foreground, defending herself with her 
right anil against the attacks of a little Cupid, and* endea- 
vouring, unless 1 am deceived, to get possession of his libw. 
Her upturned lioad is, in spite of its strong individuality, 
full of fascination ; the figure is certainly that of a s^'ilendid 
woman, the colouring warm and powerful, the finishing 
elaborate, and the execution worthy the daring idea of de- 
picting the goddess of love in naked beauty, and of more than 
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human propcft^tions. Thus the great geniuses of former 
ages imagined their gods, and thus strove to place them in 
their m^ajestic identity before the eyes of the wondering 
spectators. This is h most valuable work, and of surpassing 
excellence ; it would be difficult to find any picture of the 
later Italian school more grandly imagined, and few are so 
powerfully executed ; while still the delicate charm with 
which this master adorns pictures of smaller dimensions 
smiles on us in the richly-finished head and ringlets of the 
little Cupid. 

Paintings by this master^ are rarely seen; the Parisian 
Museum has'Viot one in its present colle>ction. 

The ♦‘Portrait of Francis the First,” by Leonardo, is 
here exhibited ; it is one of the most skilfully finished that 
we have of this master’s. Beyond it, is a half-length of a 
woman holding a wine-cup ; her countenance seems familiar 
to< us, and iias certainly many of those peculiarities which 
distinguish the school of Leonardo ; it somewhat resembles 
the “ H^odias” in the Parisian Museum. The most valuable 
work of Leonardo's in this collection is an allegorical picture 
representing “ Modesty and Vanity,”* and seems intended to 
contrast a spiritual and retiring piety with worldly vanity 
and pomp. It is a half-length, and contains these two figures 
only ; the Good Principle is here kept rather in the back- 
ground,. its influence being, as the intention of the subject 
requires, rather negative thaft actual, and the colouring of 
the figure is dim and feeble; perhaps only to heighten the 
effect by contrasting it with the highly-finislied personifica- 
tion of Worldly Vanity, its self-satisfied smile and elaborate 
costume. This design is extremely significant. Symbolic 
paintings of this character require to be severely analysed ; 
we must look through the life-like individuality apparent in 
the working out of the design, and penetrate its abstract 
idea, striving to trace the deep, hidden meaning of the phi- 
losopher’s soul through the exterior garb of art. 

Tnis collection, besides a Sketch for the head of Je- 
hovah,” by Raphael, and a charming “Portrait of the Painter 
il Fattore,” contains two “Madonnas,” one of which, purchased 
in Spain, may compete with the noblest conceptions of that 
glorious genius. It is the size of life, the landscape open and 

* This picture' is now in the Sciarra Place, Rome. 
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glowing, and in this respect also, as well as in the brilliant 
beauty of the colouring, surprisingly and charmingly similar 
to that known as the Giardiniera. The ahild is sleeping*, 
and the mother silently withdraws the veil tl^at covers him, 
to gaze upon him, while St. John stands praying by* her 
side. The entire composition, and particularly the attitude 
of the sleeping child, is very like that known by the name 
of the Silence, which has been already described, and is be- 
sides familiar from having been frequently the subject of 
engravings. This picture seems, indeed, a combination of 
the Giardiniera and the Silence, different portions of it 
appearing to be borrowed as much from one -rfis the other, 
so that it is difficult to say which of the two it most resembles- 
The head and countenance of the little Sf. John, though 
intrinsically childlike, happy, and vigorous, are broader, 
and not altogether so noble as in other Holy Families by 
Raphael. The same may be said of the infant Christ, and al^o 
of another Madonna of Raphael’s in this collection, and 
whi(di resembles the Madonna della Sedia, both in the ex- 
pression of the countenance, and also in the manner in 
which the Blessed Mother holds the child f at least as far as 
we are able to form an opinion from copi|^s and engravings, 
the original being deposited*in the palacC of St. Cloud, and 
therefure not accessible to the public. The Madonna in 
this collection is called the “ Vierge aux Candelabrcs,'J f from 
the orsiaments surrounding it. ^ All these compositions com- 
bine to prove the truth of my former assertion, that Ra- 
phael’s numerous pictures of the Virgin follow each other 
in regular order and gradation, clearly showing the transi- 
tion in his mind from one idea of the appropriate treatment 
of his subject to another. We see him striving to embody 
the id(‘al iorra imaged in his soul by v.arious and almost in- 
congruous methods ; we follow him throu^i every modifica- 
tion of earthly charms and loveliness, from til? Giardiniera 
and the Madonna della Sedia to the highest degree ofgodlike 
sublimity, as displayed in the great picture of the Madomna 
at Dresden, f Finally, a marvellously beautiful “ Holy Fa- 

* A i)icture in which the infant Christ is represented aslee{i is gene- 
rally called “ Silentiiim.” 

j- Now in the palace at Lucca. Kuglcr’s Translation, 80. 9. 

j Tl>e Uaphael-like “ Madonnas” at Florence are deeply imbued with 
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mily,*’ by Bellini, a half-length, the size of life ; on a light 
ground and with brilliant lights introduced. On the right 
of the spectator is a saint turning affectionately towards the 
chiy ; on the l<ift, Jbseph, a majestic old man ; the Virgin is 
in the centre. The child’s attention seems occupied partly 
by the old man, and partly by St. John, who stands, praying, 
below in the foreground; his arms are folded upon his 
breast ; his eyes deep black, and hair black and curling : the 
whole figure beautifully childlike, and simple, full of truth 
and nature. The countenance of the saint is graceful and 
expressive, rather resembling one of those in the train of 
Mary ascenl\iing to the Temple, in Bellini’s beautiful pic- 
ture at Dresden. Not so the Blessed Virgin : her coun- 
tenance wears ‘an expression of languor, or even sadness, 
which makes it bewitchingly tender. This intentional con- 
trast to the brilliant beauty of the surrounding figures is 
n^ost plea^ng ; it seems as though the painter would fain 
have given Her some charm more exalted than mere beauty, 
and thus indicate the Divinity, which it is impossible to 
represent. The child is even more wonderful. Any one 
whose ideas of Jrt go no further than the correct imitation 
of what is beautiftd and charming, will admire it but little, 
preferring rather the infant St. John. But the rapt, me- 
ditative air of tlie Saviour, thb clustering curls that crown 
his he^d with peculiar beauty, the clear and wxdl defined 
outline of the figure, which is, notwitlistanding, round and 
childish in contour, immediately inspire the thought that 
this child is no ordinary creation, nor is it possible to en- 
tertain any other idea than that he is divine. What could 
be a more %vorthy object of the painter’s art, in such a sub- 
ject, or rather such an ideal conception as this? By the 
union of apparently incongruous materials indicating, rather 
than attempting,^ to picture the indescribable and unseen ; — 

the expression of silent devotion and hiward piety. They are of moderate 
dimensions, and the treatment very simple. One is in the Casa Tempi, 
the other in the Pitti Palace ; not, however, forming part of the collec- 
tion, hut hung, when I saw it in 1819, in the Grand Duke's chamber. 
This latter is indeed worthy of the highest praise, and, with the similar 
pictures of the Madonna, might occupy a middle place in the complete 
series, as forming a link between the almost too childlike, yet lovely 
Giardinicrn, and tlie grand pictures in his later manner. 
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this is the only style of painting to which the term Ideality 
can with justice be applied; a^d therefore this conception 
of the Saviour, in which nature appears tahave united and 
modified all her contending faculties, is «sseni^ially childlike, 
and for that reason correct, it having been a too common 
error with other masters to attempt to convey an idea of the 
in-dwelling power of divinity by a wild and unchildlike 
seriousness. 

This collection contains several other valuable paintings 
of the Italian School. One is a most beautiful “Judith,” but 
the painter^s name is unknown to me. A “ Magdalene,” by 
Guido, not only excelling most of the pictures J have seen 
by this master, but in waraith and richness of colouring 
surpassing even the Fortuna (No. 800.) in ther Musee. Also 
a few other portraits and small pictures of the old school, 
many of which, though at first thrown into the background 
by the vicinity of such acknowledged masterpieces of geniu^, 
deserve separate study and attention, because reiterated exa- 
mination frequently reveals new, beautiful, and characteristic 
ideas. 

This hasty notice may, in the meantiifie, be of service 
to those who comprehend and enter into t^e designs of such 
compositions, enabling therfl to estimate rightly the value 
and importance of this noble collection. 

May I here be permitted to pause for a moment, be- 
fore proceeding to the consid(yation of other memorials of 
the art of painting, and select tliis place as well adapted for 
the introduction of a few general observations winch will 
form the best preparation for our future researches? ,An 
examination of all the really important paintings now col- 
lected at Paris, such as I liope gradually to complete, and 
which 1 shall strive to render as perfect as possible, may 
become historically valuable to posterity ; and I am induced 
to attempt the execution of it, believing that ft cannot fail 
to interest every rejil lover of the art ; but as it is scarcely 
possible to describe painting, except from some definite poi^t, 
and in accordance with some peculiar and determined feature 
of the art, I have endeavoured to fix on some such principle 
as the basis of every idea and observation here inttdduced ; 
and although I presume not to anticipate a general and un- 
reserved assent to my opinions, I must hope that many even 
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of those whcf differ from me will perceive with pleasure the 
advantage of such unity and connection as I have thought 
to preserve throughout. I feel it, therefore, incumbent on 
me jto afford n^ reaJders some insight into my general feeling 
for the art, and to trace to their source those peculiar ideas 
and principles, in regard to manner atid style, to which pos- 
sibly their attention may now be directed for the first time : 
so that every one will easily perceive the particular grounds 
on which we agree or differ in opinion, as well as the grounds 
on which that difference rests; and this criterion will make 
hjm the better able to judge how far ray observations are 
likely to guide him, and in what points they militate against 
his own opinions. 

It must, in the first place, be remembered, that the follow- 
ing ideas are far from being designed to form any thing like 
an arbitrary or well-digested theory, but are almost entirely 
p?:actical, Ij^eing founded on examples of the finest and most 
excellent compositions of the German and Italian masters ; 
indeed I have had no other object in view than to lead back 
the taste of modern times, and to form it in some degree on 
the models of the’fee old masters. I would only remind those 
who are prone to^hilosophise even in the study of the arts, 
that there would be no difficulty in collecting all that is 
known and acknowledged to he actually correct and right 
in paiijting, and condensing it into certain general rules and 
axioms ; but that, at the same time, the true idea of nhe ait 
might be completely lost sight of, not only as it is traced in 
the systems of the great masters before mentioned, but even 
in those more important principles founded on the essential 
quahties of the human intellect and organisation, and the 
observation of nature. Consequently, the very facility of 
such a system as the above makes it the less desirable to be 
attempted, limply to lead to great misapprehensions and to 
militate against the true interests of the art. The divine repre- 
sentative art does, indeed, comprehend something more than 
the mere delineation of human nature, which such an arbi- 
trary classification of its powers would seem to imply. Con- 
secrated as it is to the glorification of the Divinity, we must 
seek those results which we are accustomed to extol so 
highly, in an original freedom of will and emancipation from 
all arbitrary restraint, because, knowing and living among 
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things of ordinary necessity and indispensability alone, it 
can attain the highest strength o/ freedom, only as an excep- 
tion to general rules, and the positive, only by refusing to 
submit to conventional restrictions. 'Wte perJi^ps say 
of many very useful arts, that they necessarily arise as the 
reason of mankind becomes developed and material objects 
concur to render them necessary or desin^ble. But far be it 
from me thus to sin against the hallowed art of painting : it 
is 7wt necessary to the existence of mankind. Its pure 
being has no influence upon the natural system, and if an- 
nihilated, it Avould make no change in the laws w hich govern 
the world, nor rob its arrangement of cither ^strength or 
order. Yet wrere this mor • than intellectual, this truly 
heaven-inspired art destroyed, man would lose one of the 
most powerful means of uniting with the Divinity, of draw- 
ing himself closer to the Godhead. In this instance, as well 
as in many others, it would be well if philosophy thoiigljt 
less of investigating and scientifically explaining* the idea 
of divinity ; of defining, and proving, and attejnpting, as it 
w'ere, to bring it iiiatcrially before our eyes, because,* by so 
doing, it completely mistakes its true principle, denies its 
spirituality, weaving into it the idea of eartj^Iy necessity, and 
drawing it dow'n within the sphere of exact thought and rea- 
soning, thus afibrding unlimited satislaction to those who 
alU'gether deny a positive manifestation of the Eternal. 

TJie ulea of the art can he explained only through, and in 
connexion "with, practical representation, and its theoretical 
j)rinciples must be sought and traced in the experience of 
Idstory. ^ 

The opinions here advanced have been touclicd upon in 
a preceding portion of this work, and are now merely bi ought 
together in a more distinct form. Still they are for the most 
part inconclusive, and leave the freest and fullest scope for 
further elucidation hy originality and creative ^hius, when 
once the right path of painting shall be found, or rather 
when men shall once more return to walk in it. « 

The first of these immutable principles is, that there 
is, properly speaking, no peculiar branch in the art of 
ptiinting, except the comjdete compositions, usually termed 
historical, but wdiicli, instead of being restricted to any such 
specific name or title, should rather be generally terii^ed 

F 
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symbolic paintings. What is usually said of other branches 
treated as in themselves dis^nct and unconnected, is a vain 
and imaginfiry delusion. Landscape, for example, forms the 
backgrbund ii^ those pictures of the higher class which I 
term symbolic, and is in its proper sphere and endowed with 
its full force of expression when thus introduced alone. In 
foregrounds, liowei^cr, it should be very slightly treated, 
lest too great correctness and minuteness produce the effect 
of a representation of inanimate nature alone. In this 
manner the beautiful landscapes of Leonardo, Raphael, 
Titian, and Bellini are treated. A mere representation of 
inanimate twiture, without reference to any other object, 
cannot be very interesting ; but becomes, when in its proper 
sphere and appropriately treated, fraught with beauty and 
expression ; as for example, when broken and scattered, as 
we see the foregrounds of Diirer’s compositions, or when in- 
^foduced with such wonderful effect by Mantegna, or in still 
higher perfection by Leonardo : it is indeed employed more 
or less by all the great masters of antiquity. The effect of 
such accessory works (as they may be called) depends almost 
entirely on th<?lr entering appropriately into the general 
structure of the design ; and so again their significance is in- 
creased by the admirable and Artistic beauty of their treat- 
ment. The same observation applies to the so-called flower- 
pieces^ which are significative only when used to crowm some 
picture, with tlie expressioi>,of which they form an lyirmoni- 
ous combination, as was first most ably demonstrated by Cor- 
reggio, Raphael, and Mantegna. Indeed, all these accessories 
derive their interest from forming component parts of an en- 
tire composition. Symbolism ap})ears to have been a primary 
object with all the earlier masters. Without it, landscape and 
still-life painting becomes a mere exercise of mcchanicid fa- 
cility in surmounting difficulties, or ev^en declines into a dis- 
cordant anffwofthlcss medium for the bare copying of visible 
and sensible charms; or still w^oise, a most unartistic common- 
place. Even portrait-painting forms no exception to this rule. 
It is no less necessary than landscape in every perfect 
composition, and woe to that liistorical picture which con- 
tains no figure or countenance likely to excite the remark 
that its expression of truth aud intelligence produces the 
effect of a portrait, even though it be not one ! It is cer- 
tainly no subject of reproach to an artist, if besides those 
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more important works, in the production of^hicli every 
effort of his genius is concentrated, he occasionally imagines 
some isolated and expressive countenance, and fixes his 
mind upon the contemplation of it. Many# great fnasjers 
have done this, and we find designs of theirs rich in inven- 
tive genius, yet either left unexecuted or finished on a plan 
totally different to the original design. <A11 these sketches 
should, however, be treated merely as fragments ; outlines 
and ideas for future works ; or studies, intended for tlie in- 
dividual benefit of the painter ; not complete or finished 
works of art. 

The historical interest attaching to portraits, as faith- 
ful representations of remarkable personages of other times, 
will always give tliem a certain value, cvdn though not 
exalted by artistic treatment and feeling. The same may 
be said of landscape-drawing, since, if true to nature, it 
places before our eyes some beloved and familiar^pot in aU 
its native beauty ; or perhaps a wondrous scene in some far 
distant land, a magnificent assemblage of mountains, woods, 
and water. What eye would not rejoice to wander *over a 
representation of such lovely scenes, — peAaps situated in 
a part of the world so distant, that there i% little probability 
of their ever being personalfy visited ; dr still more, when 
the picture recalls familiar Scenes, localities endeared by 
memory and associations ? Thus we value a collection of 
engravifigs presenting true portraits of personages famed 
in history, or representations of people and of customs 
in distant parts of the world, or of whatever our native 
country may contain of rare and valuable, harmouiring 
with the before-named characteristics of the art. Still, 
tliese accessories can no more be styled essential branches of 
the art, than works of travel, however interesting, or of 
biography, though inspired by the utmost t^te and feeling, 
can deserve to be ranked among poetical works* ; notwith- 
standing the acknowledged truth that just delineations of 
character and glowing descriptions of nature form essentilil 
parts of a perfect poem, of which indeed they arc necessary 
elements. However, we cannot be astonished that portrait 
and landscape painting should be highly esteemed ; for, apart 
from the personal or historical interest attached to a por- 
trait, the delineation of the human countenance must always 
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rank among fbe liighest efforts of the art. The view of a 
rich landscape, whetlier rep»^sented in a picture or seen in 
the brighter beauty of nature herself, excites in every sus- 
ceptible mind ioothfng and agreeable sensations ; yet, as in 
nature herself, the original expression remains the same, 
with little change or variety, there must necessarily be a 
certain degree of monotony in the enjoyment imparted by 
such representations. Generally, however, the symbolic 
will very easily overj)ower and efface the natural expres- 
sion in isolated landscapes ; and it is for this reason, that 
having once consented to consider landscape-painting as 
a separate t«*anch, I prefer the adoption of a simple con- 
fined style, like that of Ruysdael, in whose paintings a 
few trifling circumstances of ordinary nature are, by per- 
fect artistic treatment and the deep sentiment imparted to 
them, exalted into a splendid w'ork of art, in which nature 
rir^eals hg:self in a flood of gushing beiauty to the eyes 
of every one capable of feeling and appreciating her charms. 
In fact^ such a painting offers a completely artistic rej)re- 
sentation ; while, on the contrary, in every other descrij)tion 
of landscape, not excepting even that lofty style in whicli 
Claude Lorraine #unquestionably holds the first rank, the 
painter enters the lists against nature herself, vieiiig w’ith 
her in the delineation of her Highest and grandest scenes of 
beauty. If the result be successful, our astonishment sub- 
dues every other feeling, abforbiiig even tlic pure sofitiment 
of the art ; and still it must be remembered that the ma- 
jesty of nature will ever remain unattainable, even by the 
higi-iest artistic efforts. 

Every art should strive to attain perfection in what 
peculiarly cljaracterises and distinguishes it froin others. If 
sculpture be most fitted to represent the pure simple forms of 
actual niatejial^beauty, — if music, tlic language of the soul, 
concentrate in herself the power of arousing every deeper feel- 
ing, — so the most appropriate spiicre of the spiritual art of 
pEinting, its fittest aim and object, is the imparting a glorified 
expression to individual figures, or diflusing a divine and 
holy i^entiment throughout a composition. 

Not only are the productions of the an often divided into 
the so-called branches and species, tliereby destroying its very 
essence and vitality, but the art itself is further subdivided into 
certain fixed elements, styled design, expression, colouring, 
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and I know not what. Thus to sever what is originally and 
eternally one, is a most destructfve error, and the lofty spirit 
eludes the rude grasp of those who 'v^ould thus foolishly 
disturb its perfect unity. Yet this analysis Of the art, <this 
reducing it to its primitive elements, is no new error, that is 
to say, it has not originated entirely with the moderns. It 
may be recognised even in the Carracci, s&id we are indebted 
to Mengs for having made it most clearly evident. No 
painter can in truth be called a good master who does not 
set himself in decided opposition to such a mode of reason- 
ing; and that critic knows little of painting who Relieves that 
Raphael’s colouring or Correggio’s designs might have been 
altered and thereby improved. It is vexatigus continually 
to repeat this alphabet of the first principles of painting. 
If people must divide and analyse, let them confine their 
operations to things which may be divided, — and what are 
these ? The letter and the spirit — words and ideas. Be- 
tween these there will always exist a chasm, whether we 
consider the arts, or philosophy, or real life ; how many ex- 
cellent pictures arc to be seen, the design of, which we readily 
allow to be noble and admirable, but the execution, although 
artistic and uncommon, we y^it feel, is for 1‘rom carrying out 
the full significance and intenjion of the conception. Other 
pictures may be cited, admirable in execution, yet in which 
the idea (since a picture can scarcely be formed without 
some ideal design) is yet fiir U^s significant than in many 
other compositions. But it is for i>erfcct execution, or what 
people usually consider as the whole, of the art, to combine 
every essential clernent — correct outline, as 'well as apprd^ri- 
ate colouring and expression, — so that united they may form 
an harmonious and indivisible whole. The invention must also 
be so managed, that what is called order and arrangement may 
be combined therewith j in a word, it miKtW^e poetry in 
painting. Not that the subject need be poetical; yet the 
painter, if he would be worthy of the name and not merely 
a servile co})yist, must inwardly coneeive and arrange tne 
design he seeks to represent. The spirit and tlie letter too, 
mechanism and poetry, are all ederaents of painting, although 
it is possible for one to exist in far greater perfection than, or 
even in the absence of, the other. It will be expedient, before 
proceeding further, to explain a ]jossible misunderstanding in 
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regard to the cultivation of poetry, to which these observa* 
tions may give birth. A painter must be a poet. This is 
beyond* all questioi^ : not however a poet in words, but in 
colchiring. Sfill, poetry must be as completely diffused 
throughout the whole composition as it is in the works of an 
actual poet, if thej be indeed poetry. The example of the 
old masters affords us here the best guiding star. It is 
true, if poetry be supposed to exist in words alone, very few 
of the antique pictures can be termed poetic, and those few 
rather frivolously imagined and not of the loftiest grade. 
But we uiiil^rstand the word in a more extended sense, as 
exemplifying the poetic idea of things ; and this the old 
masters imbibed from its purest source. Their poetry took 
its rise sometimes in religion, as in Angelico, Perugino, and 
Fra Bartolommeo, and many others ; sometimes in philo- 
soi»hy, as in the deeply meditative Leonardo ; or, was drawn 
equally ffT)m both, as in the unfathomable DQrer. The 
actual poetry of that period, as known in the world, and by 
paintew, was far less poetical, if I may be permitted the ex- 
pression, than the devotional ideas of the Catholic faith, or 
the contemplative philosophy of the artist. But since then, 
philosopliy has cfaitted the region of mathematics and na- 
tural science, and withdrawn ipto the realm of pure, abstract 
ideas and words, whither the painter is not permitted to 
folio w'hcr ; and since then too, religion becoming more con- 
fined within the province of*’ ethics, the painter, whofee art is 
far more universal and comprehensive than either music or 
sculpture, lias no resource left but to seize and employ every 
thing beautiful and immortal which he can gather from other 
arts, and more especially from poetry, in wliose glorious in- 
spiration he finds united both the pure simplicity of devo- 
tion, and the profound natural philosophy of other days. 
Now it is be^oifd all doubt, that this poetical expression may 
he traced in all ancient picture?, both of tlie Italian and 
Gherman schools, and was tlie moving principle and tlic ulti- 
mate aim of all the old masters : my present observations on 
the principal paintings of the old schools, are confined to 
the sftnple object of tracing and pointing out more suc- 
cessfully this poetical design. And the following remarks 
may help to explain the practical notions generall}^ exist- 
ing concerning the poetical ideas of the ancient masters. 
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People say, ‘‘the painter should study nature, or, to speak 
more correctly, the divinity that is in nature. liCt it not 
be imagined that this is a mere speculative subtijty: my 
meaning must be obvious to all whose minds are not en- 
tirely unskilled in tracing the connexion between words 
and ideas ; and the artist especially will feel the distinction 
to be most just, although it is possible that he may not 
himself find language, or be able to explain in words bis 
own deeply felt idea so clearly as an unmoved spectator* 
What then is the divinity in nature ? It is not life and 
strength alone, but the one incomprehensible union of soul, 
expression, and individuality ; and this we bel/Ove to be the 
proper aim of painting. Sculpture may perhaps more suc- 
cessfully embody the ever-springing life, the inexhaustible 
strength of nature, or give the simplest imitation of ma- 
terial forms, or the contrast of liappiness and death; but 
painting will mistake her own peculiar province^ if, instead 
of following the track of the old masters, she diverges from 
it to pursue the objects more peculiarly appertaining to 
sculpture, which must result only in vain ^elusive attempts, 
or in producing a feeble and sickly shadow of the antique. 
And this brings me to a thii^ and most important principle, 
— painting must be painting, and nothing else; — and how- 
ever trite and commonplace this observation may appear, it 
is in general far too little regarded. I would therefore en- 
force it with all the earnestnefe which its importance de- 
mands, It is true that I have extolled some paintings as 
characteristic and significant in which I have nevertheless 
traced a prevailing tendency to the musical expression. 'But 
I employed tliis te.rrn chiefly in reference to the governing 
idea of the composition, and the grandeur with which that 
idea is expressed ; besides, it is not always possible to resist 
the influence of a great and genial error, p^ejitiiling so uni- 
versally among the friends of the art. Neither is it neces* 
sary to warn artists of the present day against the errors 
of Correggio, since they are not likely to be in danger from 
his example until they reach a very high degree of excel- 
lence as painters, of which at present they give little pro- 
mise. The jwevailing tendemey to identify painting with 
sculpture is an error far more dangerous and exceptionable 
than musical painting, and leads to a complete misconception 
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of both* In*tbe French school this error is peculiarly con- 
spicuous, and the j^ound of 4t may also be traced in Mengs. 
A soun^ inquiry* into and examination of the principles of 
the* antique wdil fully prove that painting is not sculpture, 
and that the ideal of the two arts is completely distinct. 
Should it be objected that to insist upon the prevalence of 
the poetical idea, fs to oppose the assertion that painting 
must primarily be itself and nothing else, we reply, first — 
that poetry alone, amongst all otlier arts, enters intnnsically 
into the genius of each, and forms a general and universal 
Jink between all, however otherwise distinct ; and secondly, 
that in speaking thus I refer to artistic invention which is 
poetical only in the subject and mechanism, the creation of 
which must of course difier greatly from the actual poetry 
of words. 


f. LETTER III. 

The Treasures of thc^Art cxernplified in a Recapitulation of different 
Paintings belonging to the old Italian School. — ITie “ Carita,”of 
Andrea del Sarto, and *• A Deposifioii from the Cross,” by Bramante; 
** St. ^Agatha,” by Sebastian del Piornbo. On Martyrdom, as a 
Tlieine for the Art, and the earnest Subjects of Christian Paijptings. — 
On Diirer’s Designs, considered os suggestive Ideas for Paintings. — 
The ** Madonna della Sedia,** and tl»e “ S.Vint Cecilia,*’ of Raphael.—* 
Paintings by Le Sueur — Remarks on a few antique early French 
i\Ji(?numents ; on Painting on Glass. — The “ Antiope ” of Titian. 

The art of painting having gradually abandoned its early 
office of adorning tiie sacred edifices of the Christian faith, 
and placing tlie^nystcries of our holy religion more clearly 
and beautifully before the eyes 'Of men than could be effected 
by words alone, became ere long frivolous and unmeaning, 
til>, vacillating between misiconccptioiis of the ideal and a 
faulty struggle after rtiere effect, it wandered still farther 
from tlje high object to which it had been originally devoted, 
and eventually degenerated into uninteresting and common- 
place generalities. Every attempt to separate the theory 
of the art from its practice will in the same manner lead 
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invariably either to empty generalities or fantastic dreams 
of the imagination. In pursuing, therefore, my present 
attempt to develope the true and correct* principle^ of the 
art, I shall, instead of confining myself to a ‘theoretical ^out- 
line alone, accompany my observations by such an uninter-- 
rupted description of various old paintings as may* amply 
suffice to illustrate the, ideas suggested. This description 
will form an appropriate introduction to my subsequent 
remarks, the results of which will thus rise naturally, and 
arrange themselves according to certain general principles 
whose innate affinity and connection will be easjly perceived 
by every reflecting mind. * 

It is true that no cont( mplation of worlds of art can be 
throughout entirely systematic, more especially at the pre- 
sent time; still the unconnected character of these obser- 
vations need not by any means interfere with the general 
unity of the views set forth in the minds of thos^ wbo^i/Q^ve 
already imbibed correct ideas of the art ; and it may be in a 
certain degree advantageous, as serving continually to re- 
mind us of a fact in the history of art, M^iich ought never 
to be forgotten. A fragmentary form is indeed the most 
appropriate for observation{| on an art^which is in itself no 
more than a fragment, the ruined remains of by-gone times. 
The great body of Italian paintings is torn in pieces and dis- 
persed, and rarely, very rarely, indeed, do we see any atten- 
tion given to the older masters if the Italian school, or to the 
study of their works, althoughl the original idea and object 
of the art is l‘ar more simply and naturally expressed in their 
compositions than in those of a later period. The old Ger- 
man school is in oven a more deplorable state, although its 
preservation is of equal, perhaps even of greater importance ^ 
than the other, on account of the decided superiority it 
evinces in principles and technicalities, bewitte also it was 
more true to the object of religion, and besides remained 
always pure painting, not infringing the limits which pro- 
perly divide that art from others. Yet, both German and 
Italian schools are now almost entirely unknown. The art, 
as a whole., no longer exists, and a few vanishing* traces 
alone remain which may again furnish ideas for future de- 
velopment to those who, alive to the spirit of the past, are 
prepared to imbibe them. As we proceed in our survey of 
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modem art, t&is dismemberment appears to ns under a new 
Mgbt. The paintings at present existing are not only dis- 
persed throughouf al^ lands, and formed into the most hete- 
rogeneous collections, not one of which is altogether satis- 
&ctory and complete, but pictures requiring to be viewed 
and studied together are, on the contrary, widely distant 
from each other. Christian art is in itself but a fragment, 
and probably will never be completed $ and although this is 
less palpably evident in painting than in the ruined towers 
and churches of Gothic architecture, many of which have 
remained unfinished during the last thousand years, and 
have been suffered in that state to fall into decay and ruin, 
the observation is equally true of painting, and applicable 
to the Italian no less than to the German schools. 

In the sphere of Christian art we frequently find paintings 
even of the earliest style deeply imbued with true ideas of 
ari^-^nd riah in the most beautiful s3nnboliBm ; such pictures 
are often also very finely imagined, and correctly and power- 
fully eigecuted, even in those mechanical points in which 
the art was as y^t in its infancy. What an abundance of 
heavenly imaginings are found in the works of Angelico da 
Fiesole! how rich u store of pu|^e and lovely ideas! although 
he belongs, in regard to technicalities, to the very infancy 
of the art, and is in this respect far inferior to his contem- 
porarioo of the old German schools. When a higher per- 
fection was attained in technical execution, painters, 'feeling 
confidence in their own powers, aimed at combining the 
richest luxuriance of outward charms with the loftier in- 
trinsic beauties of soul and expression, and the original 
inspiration tiius became clouded by secondary views, until 
it was at length entirely lost. Artists, ambitious to excite 
astonishment by the display of their extraordinary acquire- 
ments and ctf’SMminate skill, made it their great object to 
charm the senses and communicate voluptuous sensations, 
or, beguiled - into the pursuit of other objects equally fri- 
volous and vain, selected their subjects from Pagan mytho- 
logy, and even treated sacred themes in a superficial manner : 
addressL'ing themselves to the senses alone, they degenerated 
into an almost heathen style, and that alone would suffice 
to render Christian compositions tame and spiritless. The 
Italian school, in its decline, became first studied and un- 
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artistic, and at length descended into a vague* ideality, des« 
titute of all character and explosion. The German schools 
appear to have been less near perfection" than tbe^ Italian, 
and their present state is also much more imperfect* «The 
Beformation, by estranging the ideas of art from their 
accustomed channel of Christian devotion, produced in Ger- 
many a violent change and division. Hence ensued in the 
new scliool of the Netherlands a kind of elementary analysis 
of the art, the influence of which induced men, when the 
subverted principles were at length brought into a kind of 
system, to tear from their proper connexion all the un- 
imaginative parts of a perfect composition, aiftf treat them 
as distinct branches, thus producing not only landscape and 
portrait-painting, but cooking and kitchen pictures, hunting 
and dog-kennel studies, fruit, flower, and cattle-pieces, archi- 
tecture and still-life, domestic scenes, and whimsical cari- 
catures, battle-pieces, and half-comic representations e5«Ahe 
lower classes of the people ; all treated separately and in the 
highest degree of technical perfection, till at last thi^ chaotic 
confusion of chivalric designs, and copies of the rudest every- 
day subjects, overwhelmed every true iefea of art, substi- 
tuting bare technicalities in their room. ♦ 

That happy combination of fine conceptions, perfect out- 
lines, and a delicious abundance of sensible beauty, which 
characterises the compositions of the old masters* at the 
period* of their greatest brilliancy, existed but for a few 
fleeting moments. The harmonious perfection of every 
part, which is still prized above all other beauties, appears 
to be rather a glorious exception than the general rule/ and 
therefore, easy as it is to describe in general terms the pro- 
gress of the art, it is useless to attempt to preserve a severe 
regularity in the explanatory details of each step. One single 
work frequently soars I’ar above all other pjajiuctions of the 
same master, or is even greatly in advance of the time and 
the general st}de of art at that period. We must keep 
this observation continu.ally in view during the following 
description, and I shall not neglect to draw attention to it 
whenever an opportunity occurs of so doing. • 

Many of the paintings of the later schools now in the 
Grand Salon of the Louvre have been already exhibited, 
and but few among them deserve especial notice ; perhaps 
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one of the most diarming of the newly -exhibited pictures 
is the ^^Carit^” of Andrea ttel Sarto (No. 8. in the Cat.). 
Charity*is here personified as a loving mother surrounded 
andtcaressed by her happy children : one at her bosom, one 
in her lap, playing joyously with flowers and fruit, and 
a third lying at her feet in quiet plumber. The mother 
is of lofty staturd, slender in form, and noble in de- 
meanour; her countenance and clear, bright eyes very 
beautiful and individual, and the head-dress characteristic 
and appropriate. The idea embodied in this picture is 
simple, beautiful, and easily recognised ; its highest charm 
soems to coiu^st in the expression, the cheerful beauty, and 
next to that, perhaps, in the colouring. The blue and 
crimson tints in the mother’s robe are so delicate, trans- 
parent and brilliant, and the carnations in the flesh of the 
naked boy sleeping between its folds, so beautifully blended 
an^^i'oftl}^ subdued, bright, yet not in the least degree 
glaring, that it seems as if our open glowing eyes drank in 
at every glance the soft fascination of love. This picture 
is one of the old ^collection, and I have never seen any by 
the same master in a similar manner, nor half so exquisitely 
charming. It seAns as if am^ng all the successors and 
imitators of Raphael, the excellent Andrea alone had in- 
herited the versatilily and varied genius of his great master. 
Each of these followers has his own decided manner^ from 
which he rarely deviates, though perhaps, as is the case 
with Giulio Romano, he merely carries some single pecu- 
liarity of his master’s genius more fully and po^verfully, it 
is trhc, yet, at the same time, wdth a grc'ater degree of pre- 
judice and partiality. Rut, however different the pictures 
of Raphael may be in themselves. Ids predilection for the 
same oft-repeated subject, and the constantly recurring re- 
semblan^. of iir'-swy individual figures, make those of Andrea 
del Sarto appear like multiplied variations on the basis of 
the same all-pervading theme 

The ** Birth of the Saviour,” hy Spagnuoletto, is re- 
markably fine in colouring and expression, deserving of 
notice also from the individual beauty of other parts : few 
pictures by this master are free from the defects of the later 
Italian style and the rude school of the naturalisti. Tlie 
lively ultra-marine in the drapery of the mother, and the 
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brilliant reality of the colouring, together with a freslmcss 
and joyous vigour rarely fouyd among modern Italians, 
rivet our attention to this picture, and perhaps we gaze 
longest on the figure of the old shcphferd, which is almost 
larger than life, and being placed close to the margin, on 
the right, seems intended to indicate the foreground. There 
is a bold grandeur both in the figure and the honest, open 
countenance, while the rude and tattered skin with which 
he is girded is painted with a truth and solidity almost like 
nature : the whole figure is uncommon, stepping forward 
with an expression of thoughtfulness and integrity. ^ So fine 
a composition is rarely seen among the Italian ^aintingd of 
that epoch. Possibly the Spaniard may have engrafted his 
own serious character on the ordinary Italiffn manner^ and 
in fact the apparent solidity and general treatment remind 
us rather of Murillo than of the laborious industry of the 
Netherlands. ^ 

A “ Visitation of the Virgin,'’ by Andrea da Salerno * 
(No. 5.), is completely in the old style, although not of very 
early date. ** Zacharias” is a portrait of the poet Bernardo 
Tasso, and the other figures represent Various historical 
characters of Salerno f; it is not of mucl^ value generally, 
and marked on the whole b^ a sort of similarity with the 
bad or indifferent pictures clothe old German and Flemish 
schools rather than with the best. We trace a surprising 
resemblance in the old manner of both tliese schools, not 
in tlieir most excellent paintings alone, but also in their 
worst ; a convincing proof that both Germans and Italians^ 
drew their earliest inspiration from the same source. • 

There is here an excellent female portrait by Bordone, 
and also the “Ring of St. Mark” (No. 15 .). The latter is 
a large picture in the Venetian style, rich in figures, and full 
of life and action : it represents the asse^)Med iupbles of 
Venice, while a poor fisher, humbly approaching, ^ ^hibits 
to tliern tlie ring, which he had received from the patron 
saint of that city, and they proclaim its promised salvation 
from the overwhelming inundation with which it is me- 
naced. The simplicity of the arrangement and the b^utiful 
colouring afibrd a pleasing proof that the later masters of 

* Otherwise called Sabbatini (Andrea). 

f The Virgin is said to be a portrait of the Princess of Salerno oftho 
family of Villa Marina. Cat. 1816. — Tran$. 
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the Venetian ^school long retained the beautiful style of their 
founders. « 

A portrait of Ban^inelli, painted by himself, adds another 
to the circle of charming portraits by Italian ma'sters, now 
to be seen in Paris, How noble, lofty, and intelligent must 
the men of those days have been, if we judge of them 
from their outward appearance alone ! It is true that we 
cannot expect in Bandinelli the deep, soul-felt calm, the 
delightful individuality of Leonardo's portrait, nor the lofty, 
yet love-inspiring hauteur of Garofalo ; he does not possess 
the wild and savage grandeur of Giulio Romano, nor the 
noble, manlyj and sedate expression of II Fattore ; still his 
countenance is ^ far from commonplace : it has much vigour 
and expression, in which, however, pedantry, combined with 
an indomitable self-love, appears to me to predominate. 

There is one picture, an Entombment of Christ,” 
by<*^5ramante of Urbino, a celebrated architect of the fif- 
teenth century, worthy of earnest and reiterated study and 
investigation, and which seems to excite greater wonder 
and astonishmenj the more fi*equently it is viewed. My 
attention was first attracted by the* capital distribution of 
parts in this piettre. I know^ not whether a connoisseur 
would style it artistic, but to me it appears grand and ju- 
dicious in its uniformity. Th*e picture is simply imagined, 
presenting but few features, and those of noble proportions 
and combined in architectufal symmetry. The figure of a 
saint, seated in the foreground on the right, deserves es- 
petual notice, being as finely designed in every particular 
as tiiose in old paintings, and I have rarely seen it surpassed 
even in them. On the right, stands St. Anthony, carrying 
the hermit’s little bell ; St. Jerome, more in the background; 
on the left, St. John, Kicodemus, and Joseph of Ai*imathea, 
surrounding mother of God, who is placed in the centre 
of the picture^ and most expressively designed; the deepest 
grief is depicted in her countenance, and a chastened tender- 
ness of feeling, a sorrow exalted and subdued by fortitude 
and self-command, is apparent even in her manner of clasp- 
ing the corpse to her bosom. It seems scarcely possible to 
give a better representation of genuine and sincere grief 
than is expressed in the countenances of the by-standers, 
nearly every one of whom exhibits either the instrument or 
some symbol of his martyrdom. A heartfelt sorrow is 
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Stamped ou every countenancey yet withoat'i monotony or 
repetition. The idea of sincerity conveyed by each individual 
figure, and stamped upon the picture generally, doubtless 
renders its expression so peculiarly traltqail : it is dbrtainly 
very plain and simple, and far having any elaizfi to 
lofty passion, or the more interesting charm of sentiment ; 
but this simplicity makes it appear tew grow in loveliness 
each time St is revisited. Many paintings have more ab- 
stract beauty of colouring, and yet in this the peculiar har- 
mony and propriety of the airangement seem almost to 
indicate the sentiment revealed by the general structure 
of the work. It is scarcely just to institute# comparisons 
between pictures, unless evidently suggested by some simi- 
larity in design, or in the necessary conditions of the sub- 
ject : otherwise we might easily point out separate parts in 
other pictures more beautiful and effective. Still the truth 
and uprightness of character, united as it is with ^n^gfjty 
and firmness, with which the artist has here in^ested^he 
friends and followers of our Lord, is infinitely mcHre appro* 
priate than the conception and treatment common in later 
times, when, in spite of the higldy artistic grouping of the 
whole, we find among the apostles, if sej^arately examined, 
many forms well fitted to represent Greek philosophers and 
Koman senators, or even atkletae, but which are very far 
from embodying the idea usually conceived of the qpostles 
of our Lord. ^ 

A ‘^Holy Family,” by Andrea del Sarto, half-length 
(No, 7.), deserves notice for its vigorous execution, tlie 
beautiful head of the old man, and charming, smiling gaiety 
of the boy. Among the followers of Raphael, Andrea alone 
approximates to his master in that beautiful delineation of 
children for which Raphael was so superlatively admirable ; 
yet, even in his compositions, tlie differe nce between the 
master and the scholar is clearly perceptiSI?. A picture 
resembling this is also to be seen at Dusseldorf, but not 
equally well painted, and with slight incidental differences. 

Among the paintings of the late Italian school, one, by 
Michelangelo da Caravaggio, deserves especial attention. 
It represents a grand master of the knights of Malta*, with 
a noble boy beside him, and is favourably distinguished 
jimong the pictures of the later Italian school by its vigorous, 
* Adolphe de Vignacourt, created Grand Master in 1601. 
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^ ’ ' * ' *''*"'*: ^ 
firm> ol^jeotlvc reality, it wer^, 0tar|itig from the 

cany&s ; by the fij)len^id,khightly costtime, and gcdd-gleaming 
ecHaCof mail. ." It<is trtie that those who have had an oppor- 
eddying ^^ortitdife of the old G^man school may 
have seen ^any paintings more beautifully handled in these 
|lHartioulHrs ; still it forms a fine exception to the ordinaiy 
elm of Italian norfraits of that period. 

l[lie Judith” with the head of Holofernes, by Cris- 
iofero Allori *, has much merit, both in the expression and 
. etrtllne of the figure, although the languid softhess of colour- 
' and an overstrained imitation of nature, give it too 
deetd^ a rcfemblance fo the modern Italian schools. Our 
attei^ion is immediately caught by the beauty and splendid 
attire of the Ildbrew heroine, as well as by the expression of 
simple piety and wonder in tlxe head of the old woman, and 
the external correctness of the representation. The rich. 
Toy p rionth of the heroine, her dark, gleaming eyes, half 
veiled in Serious thoiiight, the browii tresses shadowing her 
lofty brow, and delicate yet noble features ; her tall, slender 
form, i^ outline giracefully veiled by the heavy drapery; the 
perfect freedom ki the arrangement of the df apery, and the 
eaiso of the whole ^gure, and of her manner of carrying the 
severed head and the great swrd, of the weight of which 
she appears but that moment to^ liave become conscious ; her 
countepance, expressing not thoughtful seriousness alone, 
but rather an indwelling ^xdness, a silent, overpowering 
weariness; — ^the combination of all those diaracteri sties finely 
repeal the meiaficlioly enthusiasm, the pride, faith, courage 
and* resignation ^’^hich prompted this wondrous woman to 
believe hfersclf. Summoned by her God to perform the action 
recorded of her. //It is generally said tl»at the artist has 
given his own portrait^ in the head of Holofernes, and his 
mistress in the Judith. 

The “Martyrdom of St. Agatha ’’t (No. 60.), a half- 
length, by Sebastian del Pioml'o, is completely in the antique 
taste, not from any artificial imitation of sculpture, but from 
its sentiment, and the Roman grandeur, freedom, and vigour 
with yhich^ the subject, a glorious circumstance in the 
arma]s of Christianity, is seized and depicted. It is one of 
the most instructive pictures I have seen, both in its general 
t|*eatmcnt, and the significance of the expression; a classical 
* From the Pitti Palace. f Ibid. 
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picture/ if lUA7la|b7;l)le aQo^^iic deserre thel^^pam^ : x^ 
l^wevOT, (rompt e$rxying of , 

aitoa V&ich l^eoHsera in art' in 

books of In^t^ucijp]!^ but rather a grahd 

xoisiug pcnver> a Seeplj-coutriyed ejieameei pf desjgii/ Jhc ^ 
uoBle^ intelligeDOe and ejXceUence of olaseift^ an^ pet^ 
7ado and, give s0ul to this rare work, ^^radilioh lattiibii^' 
to .Michelangelo tbe design for this paintings it is said Auit . 
he hoped,, bj thi^s: assi^tanee^ to fai^ a master of the Teneijm 
school, ^eu highly esteemed for colouring,, into, a iwal/ 
of Baphaeh etbn in his wn j^ullar province of ^U-paihtixi|f 
and devotional suldects. It is for tms reason that ordiilery 
critics find nothing worthy of admiratioxi ip the pihttirei, 
except the wonderful foreshortening of figures : .^ts ^ 

tradition appears tfe more worthy of belief firom the eirp«m-» 
stance that another picture by Sebastian del !Piombo(|^Of9^«), 
representing the Virgin and sleeping Infant, suasMC^i^ 
by angels, is not only far inferior in design to thi% ;lpit ad 
very different in atyle, that if can scarcely be believld to be 
by the same Ihaster. It should also be obgerved, that 
figures in the St. Agatha ato much less exaggerated thto 
in the little oil-paihting by ^the same jnoater, and rather 
resemble the latest manner of ^liaphad, at which period he 
appears to have imitated Micllelangelo, both in the style of 
Ids easel-pictures, and also in his designs for tapestry. How, 
our readers will perhaps ask, cai#a subject so horrible, fom 
a beautiful painting ? Indeed, I have seen many roectetpirs 
turn shuddering away after the first glance, ana blaipse the . 
artist for his selection of such a subject, and yet the vdry 
same persons have perhaps stood long in plea^ ^istonish- 
ment before the “ Martyrdom of St. Agnes,” by Dothentchino 
(No. 765.), or have gazed on the Massacre of the Innocent^” 
by Guido (No. 819.), without turning from the amf used hea^s 
of dead bodies and infants writhing in mortal agony ; without 
being horrified by the streaming blood and agonised counten- 
ances therein depicted. Nothing of this description is visible 
in the picture of St. Agatha. No blood, no heart-rehiing . 
agony, no wounds ; for as yet the threatening instruments 
of torture have not touched the body of the saint ; we do 
not here see that expression of fiend-like, revolting malice,, 
which usually distinguishes paintings of this kind ; every- 
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thing loathsome or disgusting being kept as completely out 
of sight as is possible in the^ix^presentation of a martyrdom. 
It seems therefore^ probable that the horror it inspires, 
prompting every one, after the first glance, to shrink and 
turn away, is produced by the stern, soul-freezing reality of 
the representation. The artist has chosen for his picture 
the moment immediately preceding the application of the 
torture. Already the mjgestic form of the noble woman is 
uncovered, the glowing irons approach her bosom, and the 
horrible idea of anticipated suffering thus engendered cannot 
be o^erw^se than painful to excess: still there are com- 
paratively lew who will find its agony insupportable ; those 
alone who, overpowered by the exhibition of sufiTering, over- 
look the lofty god-like character of the design ; who derive 
no pleasure from the mjgestic beauty of the figures, or the 
fine arrangement of the whole. 

"Structure of the composition is very simple : the 
figures are the size of life, but the dimensions of the picture 
so small, that the grouping is necessarily confined. The 
saint stands in centre, completely in the foreground ; she 
is naked to the waist; her mantle, lying at her feet, and 
her under robe \#ound tightly pund the hips and gathered to- 
gether in a knot in front. She leans against a column, which 
her extended arms encircle, mid to which they appear to be 
firmly bound, but they are partially concealed by the heads 
of the executioners who sfhnd on each side of the martyr, 
and also by a dark green curtain suspended from above. 
The painful delineation of actual violence is much softened 
down throughout. The tyrant stands opposite to her on the 
rights a table is introduced into the foreground; on that side 
one of his arms, wonderfully foreshortened, rests upon it. 
Behind him stands an attendant, whose expressive eyes are 
cast down, w»:f in sorrow. On the other side, quite in the 
foreground, before the executioner on the right, a great 
knife is lying on a grey pedestal ; he grasps the irons with 
both hands. On the right of the column which divides the 
background, we discover a crowd of persons, a fire, and a 
grodp of small figures apparently occupied in preparing the 
instruments of torture. The background opens on the left 
side, and a tranquil landscape with calm waters in the glow- 
ing distance, is seen below the dark green curtain already 
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mentioned. In front of this landscape, near to the attendant 
who stands with downcast eyeS, two Ronmn soldiers with 
bright unclosed helmets are seen — sympathising spectators 
of the fearful scene. • 

The form of the saint is of heroic maidenly beauty, and 
vigorous proportions. There are no rose and lily tints in 
the carnations, but the pure, firm form glows with all the 
colouring of unaltered health. The countenance expresses 
no superhuman spirituality, but rather the heroism and 
strength of human virtue ; her dark eyes gleam with all the 
ardent feeling of an impassioned woman, but hj^ve also an 
expression of fortitude and magnanimity, and tte conscious 
thrill of inborn heroism. The careless fall of her dark tresses 
leaves the brow and beautiful firm throat completely bare, but 
while thus silently and unhesitatingly yielding up her body 
to the martyr’s doom, her head is turned towards the tyrant 
with a majestic action, full of unquailing courage , " if ^f eel 
that she is speaking, that she gives utterance to that bitter 
reproach, “ You — born of a woman’s body, and nourished at 
her breast, — dO you not shame to give a woman’s body to the 
hand of the executioner?” An ashy paleness alone reveals 
the insuperable terror of mortality at*tli% horrible doom 
approaching ; for her lofty countenance and gleaming eyes 
bespeak more indignation and contenjpt for her miserable 
tyrant than concern for her own sulierings. In the midst of 
torture slie yet triumphs over hiiif, who stands gazing on her 
as if he sought to arm his soul, by the very spectacle of the 
martyrdom, against doubt and irresolution. The singular 
constraint of his attitude and the almost unnatural manner 
in which he rests his elbows on the table before him, heighten 
the expression of internal disquietude in his physiognomy ; 
he seems to harden himself in his once decided purpose, as 
if the stubborn cruelty were struggling with •Md subduing 
a better impulse. 

His head especially is of noble form, and very vigorous 
execution. The two executioners who with their burning 
irons menace the bosom of the Saint, are, in their peculiar 
style, even more powerful. They are the fitting instruntents 
of such a crime ; vulgar, hideous, and totally devoid of feel- 
ing ; solicitous merely to perform the task they have in 
hand, and regarding it as part of their ordinary trade ; still 
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the extraordinary poii^er displayed in the delineation of 
these eouutenancps, and the reality of the execution) softens 
without weaketiing |he impression they impart^ carrying the 
spectator’s mind so irresistibly to the character and 
that the feeling which must otherwise be unavoidably excited 
is thrown into the background. 

Perhaps nothing* in the whole picture is more worthy 
of notice, or more grandly conceived, than the two soldiers^ 
armed, but with helmets raised, who stand behind the tyrant 
and look at the proceeding in perfect sympathy with the 
sufferer, JTheir countenances, though calm, express the 
most heartfelt sorrow ; no wild rage gainst the tyrant is in 
their looks, nor does pity prompt them to make vain efforts at 
resistance which must be utterly useless and impracticable. 
Mute spectators of what they neither can nor dare attempt to 
alter, they gsize only on the saint, think of her alone, watch 
her ihibffements, hang upon her words, and seem by their 
entire and lofty sympathy like a strain of attendant music to 
perform the part of the chorus in Greek tragedy, alleviating 
suffering and tl^ more acute pangs of grie^ by the idea of 
an inevitable law, and a due reliance on the eternal decrees 
of truth and ju^ice. There a remarkable resemblance, 
almost an exact likeness, between the two, as if they were 
designed to represent only one being, though under a doable 
form? and this circumstance is yet more strikingly in affinity 
with the old chorus of thdse tragedies. They are 'erect in 
form, and their attitude stiff and martial ; firm, but neither 
s^age nor violent ; manly and iron -like in frame and tem- 
perament, so that the perfect sympathy of two such warrior 
hearts seems even the more soothing. The distant landscape 
introduced is like a symbolic promise of future happiness to 
calm the shuddering soul. No angel, no blessed spirit hovers 
near, offering»to the martyr her crown of immortal palm ; 
but her steadfast soul, firm in the conviction of its inborn 
strength, hastes to eternal freedom, and to God. In this 
respect again the picture seems superior to other conceptions 
of similar subjects. It must however be confessed that it is 
in tBe antique style, and in its treatment rathei* Stoic than 
purely Christian, but imbued with a lofty moral devotion* 
Whence is k that martyrdom has been so absolutely 
and uncompromisingly rejected, as an unfavourable, and in- 
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dted unworthy subject of representation ? The invaluable 
picture aboye described afforda a triumphant refutation of 
that opinion^ and clearly proves that it is pbssible fro|n these 
materials to produce a beautiful and higiily valuable pictjpre. 
Great questions have indeed been raised, concerning the 
choice of appropriate subjects for the arts in general, and 
painting more especially, and theories foiinded on some im- 
perfectly understood philosophical idea have been blindly 
adopted and dogmatically enforced. A very different and far 
more successful, result might have been obtained had people 
rather attempted to discover what was right by the aid of his- 
torical and traditional records. It appears highly natural that 
among the earliest subjects of representation should have been 
that which indeed no effort of imagination cah ever success- 
fully achieve, and yet which more than once has been brought 
wonderfully near to perfection, — the “Holy Virgin and 
Child : ” the other subjects are perhaps equally^jjijjcient, 
but although frequently treated, have even more rarely at- 
tained any degree of perfection ; viz., the representation of 
the thorn-crowned head of the suffering Redeemer — the 
“ Ecoe Homo,” and the “ Crucifixion.” Tlife legend of Saint 
Veronica and the holy handkerchief the antiquity of 

the former symbolic represefitation, at least as certainly as 
that of St. Luke proves the portraiture of the Madonna to 
have been of early origin.* As the Annunciation, thp Holy 

* The earliest representations of tffe sufferings and death of Christ 
were entirely symbolical^ for instead of the actual human figure of the 
Redeemer, a lamb only, fixed on a cross, served as a symbolical memento 
of the Crucifixion. The principle which led to the adoption of a iiym« 
bolical lamb instead of the Redeemer in his suffering human fonn, was 
probably this : — the earliest Christian communities vrere formed chiefly 
of Jews, who penetrated with the belief that Jesus of Nazareth was very 
God, and remembering the old Mosaic prohibition against making any 
image or semblance of the Most High, objected to,;i!^representation in 
human form, or at least feared thereby to offend the weak in conscience 
among Jewish believers. Such prejudices were at length thrown aside 
by more advanced Christians, os mere vestiges of Judaism. The transition 
from the purely symbolic Cross to the comidete and real representation 
of the dying Redeemer, is first shown by the outline of our Saviour's 
face on the handkerchief of St. Veronica, the most remarkable instance of 
which may be found in the old German picture in the Boisser6e Collection, 
designed according to the traditional Byzantine type. The head alone, 
thus separated from all connexion with the body, and left in miraculous 
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Family, tlie ‘Adoration of the Magi, the Heavenly Con- 
versation, all remind us mare or less of the simplest and 
purest ^xpressiod o( divine loveliness ever imagined by tlie 
spirit of inborn love : each varied conception of these sub- 
jects forms only a more adorned development, and conveys 
to the human heart a more perfect image of this love ; and 
in the same mannel*, the highest possible degree of mortal 
anguish, as embodied in the Crucifixion of our Lord, mirrors 
itself afresh in each subordinate picture of suffering. But 
the art and religion, from which it can never be divided 
without utter ruin and subversion, should not represent the 
Son of God lo the eyes of man as if free from all relation with 
mortality,' in unappre ^chable bliss and happiness ; but rather 
also in those more circumscribed relations in which the very 
divinity breaks through, and appears in his mortal creatures. 
Painting therefore must, and ought to represent to us the 
those glorious martyrs who, while yet within 
the circle of mortality, voluntarily retraced their steps to 
heaven^ yielding their bodies sacridees to the purest and 
most devoted love. The Madonna, and the Crucifixion, — 
these, with all tlfeir inexhaustible variety of grouping and 
treatment, form tke primitive types, the two eternal poles on 
which our spiritual life, no less than the pure spirit of paint- 
ing, continually revolve. HeAnits and recluses, of whom in 
legendary lore we find so many beautiful histories, may offer 
more cheerful subjects for dalineation than the real, genuine 
conception of a mart3a’dom. But would not the pursuit of such 

and*Bhatiovry outline on the holy handkerchief, occupies exactly the 
middle place between a simple syml)ol and an actual picture. Amon^ 
the earliest paintings of the IVIadonna, there is certainly one, most Ally 
termed symbolic, prefcnting to us the Saviour on his niothcr^s lap, but 
as an already grown boy, a crown upon his head, and the broM's of the 
Virgin also enciiild^ by the crown of heaven ; foi this design does not 
coincide with the actual condition of Christ in his lowly childhood, but 
represents two distinct periods, historically divided, but each in itself 
artistically perfect taken together and blended into one, — the mother of 
God, as we picture her in the childhood of Christ, full of nature and 
humility, and Mary the crovrned queen of heaven. I'he other sym- 
bolic representation of the Virgin, is that known by the name of (he 
Immaculate Conception, in which we see her, with the moon at her feet, 
crowned with stars, and with the rays of the sun encircling her ; but it 
belongs in point of history to a later date, and will be noticed hereafler. 
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subjects as are gay and pleasing alone lead to a confirmed 
mannerism, and the most narrow ideas, — not to mention that 
such bewitching grace frequently eludes those who; strive 
most earnestly to imagine and represent it ? It is a destsuc- 
tive and erroneous principle in works of art to seek only 
outward grace and sensible beauty, which may not always be 
compatible with general truth and fidelhy in the treatment 
of the subject ; but the painter's first and highest aim 
should be, to render justly that divine signification, without 
which no picture can properly be called a work of art, and 
when this is correctly given, the blossom and fruit of divine 
loveliness frequently starts unsought into exi^nce. The 
subject of martyrdom is cenainly susceptible in the highest 
degree of this lofty yet profound signification. It will be 
easy for the artist, if he know how to avoid exciting disgust 
by the details, to introduce such a contrast between purity 
and loveliness on the part of the suffering saints, ap^^^iSavago 
repulsive cruelty and malevolence in the persecutors, as 
throughout all its gradations and modifications will afford 
but too true a picture of actual life, and unfold, in the doom 
of those martyrs, the fate which in this* world too often 
awaits the lofty and pure in nature ; andMin doing this be 
can scarcely fail to meet abundant opportunity of recalling 
to our minds the ineffable Essence of love and beauty. 
There is certainly one distinction to be observed ; which is, 
that in actual life the martyrdom of the pious, in their con- 
flict with the wicked, is less palpably evident, being rather 
diffused throughout the entire course of existence, — but is 
this detrimental in any degree to the art ? Painting de- 
mands, above every thing else, sensible intellectual life ; and 
the concentrating in one powerful focus, wliat in reality 
is widely scattered, ought certainly to be the chief and only 
point in which the ai-t, in its treatment of isolated particu- 
lars, differs from the laws and circumstances of reality. 
Martyrdom, rightly treated, may undoubtedly afford most 
effective subjects for composition. It is certainly far moTe 
affecting in this art than in that of poetry, unless in the 
latter a great number of secondary circumstances be* intro- 
duced, in which the fact of the martyrdom must become the 
point of interest and the crowning climax. To describe this 
alone would be to weary one’s-sclf in vain, and prove after all 
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col^ aind monotonous^;' or at the best, to engage in a painful 
Struggle for 6uc][i actual truth of description as is scarcely 
attainable. MracuUms circumstances, which have sometimes 
been introduced by those who wished to give a complete repre- 
eeQtation of the whole legend, appear! rather to be tfie ezclu* 
sive property of the poet : l^e alone can properly prepare for 
their: introduction, dnd partially explain facts, which however 
must alVa^ isemain emgmatioal and tnysterious ; but in this 
very mystdi*y and Obscurity imagination 'and poetry delight 
aorevd, and by its aid frequ^tly Urttain the highest bril<» 
Haney of expression. Miraculoas’^ occurrences however, 
whidi are cbmparatively famili^, such ms the Ascension, 
and the Trans^guration may be noticed, as belonging pre- 
fqral^y to the spher'e of painting, being less obscure, and 
therefore less likely to leave the mind cold and unimpressed. 

How , strangely do artists of the present day appear to 
vacUlaSSiiAn thdt choice 6f subjects ! Sometimes having re- 
course to classical fables, to modern French, or Celti-Ossianio 
%ureSeand subjects : or possibly to such as have no exist- 
ence at aU, except in the brain of the bewildered ai;tist^ lost 
amid the mazes of^ false and erroneous theories. Were it 
not better to retuth at once to.the beaten track of the old 
ItaHan apd German masters ? We should Hnd in it no lack 
of materials, and those persons who imagine the circle of 
designs from Christian subjects would soon be exhausted, 
are most completely mastakbn. Let them but examiiie at* 
tentively the series of Albert Diirer’s engravings, — how rich 
a fund of new and profound ideas do these supply! I do 
not* refer exactly to the apocalyptic wood-cuts, because, 
however profound the "meaning they convey, these would, 
especially to the youthful artist, prove most^^gerous guides. 
Yet, what oi^ginality is thei-e in Diirer’s treatment of or- 
dinary subject^ His varied designs of cbe Crucifixion are 
familiar, and require no further notice here ; so also his con- 
ceptions of the Virgin. Where, even among the greatest 
masters, can we find a Madonna superior to that of Diirer 
at Bresden, known by the name of the Immaculate Con- 
ception,” in which the Blessed Virgin is represented with 
the moon beneath her feet, the crown of heaven hovering 
as it were above her head, and her long hair flowing round 
her, like a veil, even to the hem of her garment? Where can 
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you find a picture Ibo truly and vividly re|iresentiiBg the Queen 
of Heaven in all her divine majesty and lov€^ess» and at^he 
same time so perfect as a work of art, and so entirely ^conso- 
nant with the symbolism'‘of ancient Christianity if T<£tow rich, 
too, hokr finely imagined is his “ Madonna in 
the silent solitude of which, adorned with Varied afid b^nU- 
ful plante, with here and there sdhie cdrihus animal^ siSeiUs 
amplified into' an abstract symbolofi j^acternal l . How 
vigorous, and at the same time ineompanifiy tm to nature, 
are his attempts to portly the Mother of God uthcrmbr^: 
tal condition, surrounded' by domestic ehres^ — the infiukt 
Saviour, playing with angels in the workshop ofibis nominal 
earthly father ! Where else can such piettur^ befoUnd^ 
and yet are they not almost necessary accompaniinmi^fi^ 
our belief? ff the image of the star-crowned l^dbhna, 
with the planets at her feet, belong intrinsically to the 
sphere of ’Cliristian ideas, her picture as the persor»%atton 
of spiritual love in the very heart and centre of fhe bloom- 
ing garden of nature, lies suMy very near to thc^ same 
circle. Such paintings must undoubtedly b^of great rarity, 
for we cannot point out one resembling either of, these, in 
the collections of Dresden or J)u3seldon, ''Baris or Bhis^sla, 
rich as those collections are in oihpaintings, and antique . 
treasures. In the Salon of jt^cient Paintings at Brussels, ' 
there is one veiy early picture oi the Madonna, with „,the, 
crown on her head and the moor?, beneath her feet, but It is 
far from givh|g> all the signification of whibh so lofty an 
idea is susceptible. Were there any painters' of merit now 
to be found, who, emancipating themselves from the Irdin-r 
nicls of modern errors imd innovations, had entered* upon 
their course in tha^true spirit of ancient art, what oouM he 
a more worthy ofice fonany noble and wealthy patron, than 
by a suitable and most invaluable gift to •encourage the . 
young artist to employ his genius on appropriate subjects, 
and with this object, to select for him some of the grandest > 
and most beautiful of Diirer’s unexecuted designs ? Still; ^ 
it must be remembered, leaving him at liberty to alter what- 
ever is uDpleasing to modern taste, or appears imperfiect in 
form, or not essential to tjie general efiect. It was probably 
in this hope, and with this intention, that our great master 
bequeathed to posterity the unbroken series of his designs : 
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the outpouring of that inexhaustible activity, which yet 
could not suffice for the systematic development of all his 
profou^id ideas* Xhese plates ought, therefore, to be con- 
sidered as a collection of fragments of artistic thoughts, a 
Store of creative art-ideas, and not merely as studies, nor 
as copies from paintings, uncoloured, and in every respect 
most imperfect. Engravings on copper merit the highest 
approbation and esteem as previous studies or sketche-s, pre- 
paratory to the execution of a perfect work ; and Diirer’s 
should undoubtedly be viewed in that light ; hatched hard 
upon the copper, they will never please the eye at the first 
glance, yet the outline alone is amply sufficient to realise all 
that Dtirer wished to effect. The engraving of the Sikkingen 
riding through the wood*, shows sufficiently the perfection 
of Diirer’s finished plates of this description. In this we 
are scarcely sensible of the absence of colour, but on the 
contrai^ return again and again to the study of a good im- 
pression, as we should do of a good picture ; and although 
it seepis impossible for colourless outlines to attain that 
inexhaustible individuality of character and expression, 
which is the privilege and property of the all-pervading 
elements of coloin* alone, yet t^e impossible is here attempted 
and almost attained ; as many other great masters have been 
seen to carry their art to the utmost limit of its peculiar 
province, and even (feeling the path of return secure) ven- 
ture for a moment daringl^^to overstep the boundary. It is 
this which makes the example of the great luminaries of the 
art so dangerous to feeble imitators, who venture thought- 
le^ly to tread a path in which they must find themselves 
unprepared. Thus Durer, and many great Italian masters, 
innocently contributed to the diffusion of erroneous prin- 
ciples in the new school, and to that all-destroying separa- 
tion between design and colouring, which is no less fatal to 
the theory of the art than to its mechanical execution. 
Thus the teaching of Socrates, who first distinguished be- 
tween the beautiful and the necessary, laid the earliest 
foundation of inconsistency ; thus the erroneous principles 
supported by Descartes, asserting the absolute distinction of 
soul and body, and setting an awful gulf between the two, 
• Knight, Death, and the Devil? See Kugler, xxvii. 39. The 
knight is said to be a portrait of Franz von Sikkingen. — Trans. 
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necessarily gave birth to all the succeeding errbrs of philo- 
sophy ; and thus also the prevailing error of dividing painting 
as an art into the distinct branches of design and colguring, 
has become the fruitful source of all subsequent errors (vnd 
aberrations. Durer especially, like so many of those old 
philosophers, set a far higher value on truth than on per- 
sonal fame ; and feeling it impossible to 4)ring to perfection 
the entire abundance of his ideas, confidingly b^ueathed 
the designs alone to the world at large. During a short 
period, some, among his contemporaries and followers em- 
ployed them sometimes even without acknowledgment, till 
there arose at last a fetibU* generation, incapable of com- 
pleting or even of compreliending his ideas ; ere long, they 
ceased to be esteemed, and in process of time* were entirely 
forgotten. When after contemplating this splendid collec- 
tion of Durer’s, I turn to all the throng of sketches and 
copper-plate designs among which we now live, he appears 
to me like the originator of a new and splendid system of 
thought, burning with the zeal of a first pure inspiration, 
eager to diffuse his deeply conceived, and probably true and 
noble views; and all the heap of frivoWhs sophists and 
sweet explainers succeeding him seem likg those would-be 
connoisseurs, whose prattle is now to be heard in all markets 
both among the amateurs of aft, and in every-day life. 

In examining the collection of Durer’s copper-plates 
in the Cabinet de Dessins at Paris, I was particularly struck 
by the excellence of the expression, but disappointed that 
my anxious inquiries after any oil-painting by that great 
master proved fruitless. It is true that four large pictures 
of his were brought hitlier from Nuremberg ; yet I was in- 
formed on credible authority that, in conformity with a 
decree for sending various works of art to different towns 
in the departments, these pictures are already deposited at 
Rennes, in Brittany, where they will be almost inaccessible 
to German lovers of the art. 

In the palace of St. Cloud again I saw pictures which 
I bad already seen and admired in the Louvre : tlie “ Mar- 
riage of St. Catherine and the Infant Christ,” the m^estic 
portrait of Julius 11., and many others. Also a portrait of 
Charles VIII., by Leonardo, which deserves to be numbered 
among his most remarkable works. The background, though 
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ci6ar» is unifonn, which is rarely the case with oil portraits, 
and in this harn^onises admirably with the ppen, intelligent, 
and npt unheroic qharacter of the face ; the truthful reality 
of«th€ portrait is most tangible and evident, as is usual in 
this master’s pictures ; it is ^Iso characterised by unusual 
distinctness. This head is both more charming and infinitely 
more expressive than the fiir-famed head of Francis I., of 
which I saw at Paris two different copies ; one in the collec- 
tion of Lucien Buonaparte, and one among those set apart 
for restoration in the Louvre. Not the hand of Leonardo 
himself could ennoble that strangely ugly countenance with 
its little bliiiking eyes. The most valuable picture to which 
I could here devote my attention, though but for one short 
hour, and without being at liberty to repeat my visit, was 
the famous Madonna della Sedia”* of llaphacl. The en- 
chanting loveliness of this painting is universally known and 
acknowledged, and numerous copies and engravings make 
the subject of it generally familiar. The I^ladonna in this 
picture has not the tender loveliness of the “ Giardiniera,” 
nor the ideality of the great hiadonna at Dresden ; it holds a 
place between tfib two extremes, and in this point resembles 
the highly-esteemed “Holy Family” in the Parisian Museum, 
the “ Madonna di Foligno”! in Lucien Buonaparte’s collec- 
tion, and the “Madonna dcinmpannata”t in the palace of 
the Isixembourg. In each of these the same invariable plan 
appears to form the groundwork of the whole ; but the 
“ Madonna della Sedia ” is beyond comparison the most suc- 
cessful, and may serve as an example for eacli of the others. 
Ka^hael appears always equally and peculiarly happy in his 
delineation of children and the heads of old men ; in some 
instances, also, his female heads display the highest artistic 
beauty, both ideal and individual t y^t in these we more fre- 
quently recogpise a noble, earnest struggle to attain some 
peculiar ideal conception of beauty than the very beauty 
itself. The artist has attempted to express the Divinity in 
the Infant Christ by imparting to the figure an almost super- 
human strength and vigour. Yet it wants that peculiar 
majesty of look and expression distinguishing the Saviour 
in the picture at Dresden: in the latter the child looks seri- 


• Pitti Palace. 


f In the Vatican. 
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ous, grand, and noble, but his attitude, playing 'vdth his feet, 
is, with intention, careless and* childlike* ^The weaving of 
the colours in this picture, if I may be pemitted to employ 
that expression, appeared to me vm*y remarkable. I lamped, 
also, that in the treatment of. the colours I was able clearly 
to trace the varied modifications of this master's manner. 
In some pictures a decided preference for heavy masses of 
distinct, vigorous browns, reds, or whites is obvious, resem- 
bling the grand principles of harmony in which Dante drew 
the light. Illuminated, and dazzling portion of his immortal 
poem. Some of Raphael’s other pictures, as, for example, 
the “ l^Iadonna” in tiLe Lucien collection, and the “ Giardi- 
niera,” are of glowing radiance and purity, the carnations 
wonderfully delicate and lovdiy. Others agaifi, as the “ Saint 
John ” at Diisseldorf (as far as the changes produced in it by 
time enable us to judge, and if, besides, it be justly attributed 
to Raphael), the ‘‘ St. Michael ” at Paris, the “ Transfigura- 
tion,” and many others, are remarkable from the strong 
shadows, the chiaroscuro, and blending and contrast of bright 
and sombre tints, with smaller masses of less vivifi hues, 
among which blue bolds a conspicuous plaie, and appears to 
indicate the first predominant use of that .^olour in the later 
Italian schools. The clear brown tint in the unfinished pic- 
ture at Brussels would not haf e been entirely subdued in the 
finishing ; but in the “ Madonna della Sedia ” a cony>letely 
different manner, which I should rather term many-coloured, 
or variegated, j>revails. A predilection for green, red, and 
other vivid colours is predominant in this picture also, not^ 
however, in broad masses, but, on the contrary, moreJike 
the design of a costly carpet, the gayest and brightest hues 
being interwoven in a highly artistic manner, and forming 
fine and elegant undfilations, delicate circles and flowers, so 
that each idea teems with the richest luxuriance, and is 
depicted in genuine pomp and splendour. Whoever, after 
seeing the “ Madonna della Sedia ” and the “ Giardiniera,*' 
can still affirm or believe Raphael to have been an unskilful 
colourist, must have eyes and senses not of the most suscep- 
tible order. It mu£t be remembered that the preceding 
general observations on Raphael are not intended to apply 
to his fresco paintings at Rome, but to his easel-pictures 
alone, the best and most valuable of which I have had oppor- 
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tunities of studying. The “ Madonna della Sedia ” resembles 
the earliest reprcjsentations of the Virgin, especially in regard 
to the liimplicity of 4he subject, representing the mother of 
Gkid only with the holy child on her left arm, her head gently 
inclining towards liim, with little ornament, and few acces- 
sary details, except the adoi^ng figure of the youthful 
St. John ; and it irf^ an interesting fact, that the most lovely 
of later flowers of art, and of all its highly-adorned and orna- 
mented compositions, should so , closely resemble the formal 
simplicity and beauty of its earliest commencement. This 
picture also approaches the pure loveliness of the “ Giardi- 
niera,” and, like it, appears to stand on the verge between the 
two grand epochs of Raphaers artistic history, exemplifying 
both the fervent love and devotion of his youthful manner, 
together with the lofty development and rich maturity of his 
prime, before his later imitations of that dazzling meteor, 
Michelangelo, led him away from the path of love and 
devotion. 

The^ wondrous picture of St. Cecilia ” * also unites the 
peculiar beauties of each different manner, which in it are 
woven into a fuh chord of the most delicious inspiration. 
The “ St. Cecilia may be compared with the “ Madonna della 
Sedia” in its rich colouring ana gorgeous drapery: this, and 
the extremely careful finishing, are undoubtedly the reasons 
why the excellent and meritorious old copy of this picture at 
Dresden falls so far short outlie original in expression, even 
more so than is usually the case with good copies. The chief 
motive f of the “ St. Cecilia ” is a ravishing sentiment of 

♦ In the Gallery of Bologna. 

f The word motive^ familiar as it is with tecbniodl phraseology of 
other languages, is not yet generally adopted in our own, and hence some 
apology tnay be necessary for employing it as above. It may often be 
rendered infen^ion, <but has a fuller mcanirg. In its ordinary appellation, 
and as generally used by the author it means the principle of action, 
attitude, and composition in a single fig\irc or group ; thus it has been 
observed, that in some antique gems ntiich are deftcient in execution, the 
motives are frequently fine. Such qualities, in this case, may have been 
tbe result of the artist's feeling, but in servile copies, like those of the 
Byzant&ie artists, tbe motivn could only belong to the original inventor. 


* Kiigler. 
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inteuse, inward devotion, which, incapable of being restrained 
within the narrow limits of a hu|aan heart,, breaks forth in 
song, almost in the same manner as in that gAat suppli^tory 
picture by Perugino, where we see every filing melting^ away 
in a devout inspiration. In Perqgino’s picture, also, we find 
an expression of silent devotion^ like the long-drawn solemn 
tones of an old cathedral chaunt ; in Raphael the tendency to 
music is still more decided, and the whole mysterious depth 
and wondrous richness of that magic art is successfully un- 
folded. The figure of St. Paul, with the mighty sword on 
his loft side, reminds us, by its rapt and meditative expres- 
sion, of the power of those old melodies at whose aound rocks 
melted, and savage beasts wore tamed, and which could pene- 
trate the human mind, tearing asunder, as it were, soul and 
spirit ; the harmonious grandeur of the Magdalene opposite 
to him, whose perfect beauty resembles in some features the 
Madonna at Dresden, reminds us of the pure unisons re- 
sounding in the abode of blessed spirits, and to which the 
magic tones of earthly music breathe a feebler response, yet 
still undoubtedly reply. The Soul of St. Cecilia, who stands 
in the midst singing praises, seems as if soaring upwards on 
a ray of dazzling brightness to meet the^ gjorious harmony 
descending, as in a flood of Jight, from heaven. The two 
other figures *, which occupy^the space between the three 
already named, appear as if combining to form the whole 
into a full unbroken chorus. 'J^he childlike ring of little 
angels hovering in the clouds alwve her head seems to be 
a divine reverberation and echo of the mingling harmony. 
The transparent foreground, the scattered instruments «of 
music, indicate a vast and wonderfully varied world of 
harmony and sound, on the basis of which the holy hymn 
reposes, and from which it ascends like a structure of lofty 


In its more extended signiHcation, the term comprehend;! invention gene- 
rally. as distinguished from execution. Another very different and less 
general sense in winch this expression is also used, must not be con- 
founded with the foregoing, thus a motive is sometimes understood in the 
sense of a suggestion. It is said, for example, that Poussin found tlie 
motives of his landscape compositions at Tivoli. In this case we have a 
suggestion improved and curried out; in the copies of the Byaantine 
artists we have intentions^ not their own, blindly transmitted. •— From 
the translation of Kvgler*s Handbook of Fainting in Italy^ b. i. p. 21. 

* St. John and St. Augustine. 
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anii^tic beauty. The picture is fraught with a soul-felt ex- 
pres^ou of music aad iuspiratioii» md the execution in the 
highest degree lolid and effective. 

But although the very subject of^ thia wtmderfully mag- 
nibcent picture appears to lead to a musictd treatment 
and expression, there reigns in it throughout, not merely the 
floating charm, the soul-fraught inspiration which charac* 
^terises painters of musical feeling, but also a tendency to 
develope, in the clearest and fullest majesty, that lofty, poetic 
imagination which exalts these flrst among painters and poets 
in soul, so far above^ aU who are simple painters and no 
more. It is the enth^asm which flashes at once through 
both intellect and imagination, of lofty flight indeed, dwell- 
ing amid the ’glancing stars, and crowned with never-dying 
laurel. It is poetry, as depicted by Kaphael himself in the 

Camera della Segnatura,” — the very breathing of divinity, 
and yet nearly allied to all the natural forms around; to 
science, or philosophy, with her starry mantle, the variegated 
robe full of figures of animals, and the rich abundance of 
living symbols ; as well as to theology, or the knowledge of 
things divine, and the true proportions of the balance of 
clearsighted jusjice. Yet neither the breath of Parnassus 
alone, nor a heathen muse, *nor a poetic fancy sportively 
touching the painting, formed the source whence Raphael 
drew^ the poetiy of his pictures. No ! the light of truth was 
poured into his heart, and jjll the blessed mysteries of heaven 
were revealed to his enraptured gaze, that he might thus 
represent them in glorious forms and hues, for the aggran- 
disement of the church, and of our most holy faith. This 
poetic painting, this wondrous flow of feeling, aHhough at 
the same time in severe systematic arrangement, stands most 
proudly forth in that crown of all his works, the ‘‘Theology,”* 
embi*acing the whole of heaven, and giving the first true 
indications of the high destination of Raphael himself, and of 
Catholic art in general, which it was his proud mission to 
complete and ‘to raise, even to the highest degree of perfec- 
tion. Therefore on him was bestowed the richest abundance 
of gifts and endowments ; every thing combined in favour of 
the fortunaw artist^ v/ho, even in lus youth, soon surpassed 
the most experienced masters. He not only learned to blend 
* l^rroneously called La disputa del Sacramento. 
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the devout genius of the earlier schools of an Angelico or a 
Perugino with the glow^of art add the highest, perfection of' 
design, but if ever painter could justly claim to be called not 
only inspired, but even divinely enlightened, that painter, 
was Raphael. And what, we may welLask, would this gifted 
mortal have failed to accomplish, who in go short a life per- 
formed such wondrous works ? to what an unheard-of degree 
of perfection would he not have raised his art had nature 
extended his term of life to a grey old age, like so many of 
the connoisseurs and masters of his time ! Yet as we reflect 
on the melancholy history of his early death, we |ind an in- 
w'ard consolation, and gratitude mingles with our grief at the 
mournful tale of his interrupted course. It was because lie 
neglected to keep alive the sacred fire in its vase of crystal, 
and lest he should in any degree injure or destroy the deli- 
cate limits of heavenly beauty in the art itself, that the crystal 
vase was broken, the thread of his life was severed, and the 
flower of Christian art, which it had been his mission to un- 
fold, remained as he left it — leafless and imperfect hi the 
hour of its most glorious promise. ^ 

A collection of paintings, the propertv of the senate of 
France, is at present open in thi* palace or tHb Luxembourg.* 
Besides many other modern wo^ks, one apartment is almost 
entirely fllled with the compositions of Rubens ; chiefly alle- 
gorical designs of the life of Maria de ]Mcdici.t * 

These pictures are, perliaps, ])r?feral>le to many others by 
tlic same master in the Louvre — at least as regards the 
struggle for uncommon ideas — but they are i# Very bad 
l)reservation, and whoever desires to study the history of tKe 
art, witli all its en-ors and aberrations, must trust alone to 
tlie galleryj at DLisseldorf for obtaining just ideas of this 
master. A series of small pictures by Le Sueur, representing 
the life of St. Bruno, gives a favourable idea of Miat artist, and 
of the manner in which he raised liiiiiself above his contem- 
poraries of the Freiicli school. He has none of the perplex- 
ing ostentation of Le Bruii§, nor the pedantic erudition of 

♦ This gallery is now appropriated to the works of Uving artistf 
chased by government. 

f Since removed to the Louvre, Nos. 5*19. to 569. 
t Kennned in 1S08 to Munich. 

§ A proof of the high excellence which a mannered artist tnay some- 
H 
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Poussin, but on the contrai’y has a feeling for colour at the 
least, and in general somd degree of soul-felt expression. 
All hk compositions, however, follow the peculiar genius of 
thfe French school, which, when it adopts a more tranquil 
and subdued manner, in opposition to the theatrical and 
highly exaggerated style usually predominating, becomes 
feeble in outline and in colouring. We cannot refuse sym- 
pathy to the love-deserving genius of one, who in the midst 
of excessive frivolity, in complete ignorance of, and far re- 
moved from all true principles of the art, gained even a mere 
superficial exterior, and actually lost himself in his ardent 
desire to attain a higher object. Yet there is little artistic 
pleasure to be derived from these pictures, but rather a 
human sympathy, such as is sometimes aroused by the verse 
of Eacine, between whose works and those of Le Sueur I 
trace a strong family resemblance. Nothing further can be 
said of these pictures. 

There are in this collection only two old Italian pictures ; 
A Daniie, by Titian, but hung so high, and in so bad a light, 
that it is impo^ibl(‘ to describe it ; and tlie “ Madonna dell’ 
Impannata”* of Raphael. The most striking feature in the 
latter is the oVer-exaggerat(^d old age of Saint Elizabeth : 
she is probably a portrait, foj* I find the same face repeated 
in the Holy Family at Dlisseldorf. The Virgin’s figure is 
designed on the same type as the Madonna di Foligno,” 
and the ]Mother of God in the Holy Family in the Louvrt^ 
There is unquestionably much that is deserving of notice in 

tltiK'S attain in a single work, if he is endowed by nature vriih great 
talents, and induced by any ciicumstance to abandon his usual manner, may 
be found in a l.’.rge family picture by Le Brun, of tlie Jttl)Hch family, well 
known in the history of art’, and which I saw at Cologne in 181 K, in the 
possession of Mr. Van Groote. Probably the Frencli artist in this 
picture aimed a^ following the simple narrow style, truth, and reality of 
the best artists of the Netherlands, or he may ha\e been led into that 
manner by his subject. Every one must l>c sur})rised at the talent with 
which he accomplishes this, and how in this painting he has made the 
German reality of manner his own, as if it were but another style equally 
familiar to him; so that his former bias to the inodcrn-aiitique. instead of 
being disadvantageous, is called into the service, and thus combined with 
the simple truth of the Flemish manner prodin’os new and peculiar 
excellence. 

* Pitti Palace. 

* See Guide dts Amateurs, Ecoles itnliennes. Preface. 
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this picture» and it holds a remarkable position in the scries 
of Raphael’s Madonnas. Considering the* present violent 
and continued disallocation of works* of art, it ^ ould, 
perhaps, afford gratification to amateurs to learn whither 
they have been removed, and where they are now to be 
found. In this review of old Italian pictures, I have thought 
it expedient to give but a short description of those which 
are of less importance in illustrating my peculiar opinions, 
or which have been already commented on in otlier works. 

A great number of old Frencli memorials, fragments 
torn from ruined churches and monasteries, mutilated and 
in many instances more thar^ half destroyed, hav6 been care- 
fully collected, and are now exhibited, in chronplogical order, 
in the ancient monastery of Les I^etits Augustins. M. Alex- 
ander Lenoir has compiled a very full and excellent catalogue 
of this collection, which possesses at least one useful property, 
showing, in the clearest and most remarkable manner, what 
the imitative arts, and especially sculpture, ought not to be. 
It would be difficult to believe, without the direct evidence 
of the senses, that human fancy could wander so widely 
asti ay, as many of the old Frencli sculptors have done, pre- 
senting us with exact images dead bodlesf stretched naked 
upon their bitTS, or clothed in the modem fashion, and sur- 
rounded by crowds of kneel ing^/ar/ec^ and gentlemen. Many 
am ient monuments of the early kings of France, which-»have 
been torn from their places in'^the old Gothic churches, 
deserve a strict examination, as illustrating the history of 
Christian architecture in the Middle Ages. A tcry few old 
paintings in this collection also d(*servc notice. The mSst 
ancient, jierhaps, is a Russian ISIadonna. apparently of the 
earliest date. Jt was customary among the Greek Cliristians 
for the priests tiiemselves to practise the art of painting, and 
it does not, llierefore, appear extraordinary tl*at the Musco- 
viti^ Christians should have learned the same style of treat- 
ment.* We tiiid, also, in the collection of antiquities in the 
Ts'ational Library three small companion pictures, represent- 
ing God the Fatlier, and a few attendant figures, evidently 

• 

* The uniformity of style observable in Greek church painting is still 
further accounted for by u MS, recently translated into Fiench, and pub- 
lished by M. Didioii. It is entitled “ Iconogr.iphie Chretienne.” — 
Translator. 


II 2 
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in the Greek taste, and belonging to the earliest period of 
Christian art, but in exee'utioii undoubtedly Russian, A 
MadoiTna, No. 8. secit. i. oi* the Catalogue of old French pic- 
tufes, is nearly as large as life, and although it has been very 
much injured, we cannot fail to recognise the foreign national 
figure and portraiture, especially in the Infant Christ. It is 
even more remarkable, that in the countenance of the Ma- 
donna we recognise the same type as was adopted by so many 
distant nations in the earliest epocli of Christianity. Tlie 
same perfectly oval countenance and regular features, the 
small moutji, lofty brow, the head inclining gently to the 
left shoulder, and the eyes turned fondly on the child. A 
star is painted on the bosom, and on the drapery encircling 
the head, probably in allusion to the app(‘llation of “ morning 
star,” “ ocean star,” frequently given to the Virgin in old 
ecclesiastical hymns. This symbol frequently occurs in old 
pictures of the Virgin. 1 have remarked it in several of un- 
doubted antiquity, which ’were brought to Paris from ilie 
church of San Luigi in Rome, among which are some remark- 
able antique tre^'sures, although the greater number an* but 
inditiereiit ; they were placed when 1 saw them in the Salon 
at the Louvre fm* restoration,r 

In the same collection (I^Iusee des Monurnens Franc^ais), 
there are also various old paintings on glass, important from 
their* antiquity as well as from their intrin'^ie value. Among 
the most beautiful of these is a St. Veronica carrying the lioly 
handkerchief, ^^itll which she wiped our Saviour’s face at the 
bgiring of the cross, and the “ Annunciation ” (Nos. 16 and 
18. Sect, ; both of early date and style ; and both, par- 
ticularly tlie Annunciation, worthy of being compared with the 
most beautiful and highly finished oil-paintings. The colour- 
ing is remarkably pleasing, and -well managed ; the centre 
bright and clear, encompassed by grand masses of bine and 
red, the dazzling brilliance of whieli throws out the centre 
part most beautifully. I was. however, even more delighted 
’with the colouring of a large “ Ecce Homo,” by Diirer. This 
subject, and others coniie'cted with it, has been so frequently 
treated by Diirer, both in paintings and in wood-cuts, 
that any description appears superfluous ; the suffering Re- 
deemer is of pevfiM’t, exqui.sit(‘ beauty ; the murderers, war- 
t'iors in caricature, replete with wickedness and ferocity, but 
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Still caricatures of profound and original signification. The 
conception of the subjject, as here»treated, is iar from being one 
of the worst among Diirer’s many design^ of the sanies event. 
But the all-surpassing efiect produced results chiefly from tJiat 
burning, intense depth of colouring, which can be obtained 
only in glass painting. The startling dissonances introduced 
into the music of our finest masters ofteif indicate an inten- 
sity of suffering amounting almost to despair; and on the same 
principle, the strongly contrasted colours employed in glass 
painting seem to have a most powerful effect, revealing a 
whole history of anguish, and impressing it wdth added force 
upon the eye and heart of the spectator. It mtfst of course 
be presupposed that the size of the picture and its situation 
arc analogous to that of oil-paintings in general. Where, 
as in the choir of old Gothic cathedrals, the narrow windows 
rise t(j an elevation scarcely attainable by the eye, it Avould 
be impossible to execute any work in the style of an oil- 
}»ainting. Painting on glass must then become merely a 
tissue of variegated crystals, a transparent mosaic of gems, 
arranged in distinct masses, vividly contrasting witti each 
other, so that thi' liglit of heaven may cntTr like a da/.zling 
iianu‘, through this \ aided pomp of eartWy hues. In this 
manner th<i whole may be worked in broad masses, each 
separate portion being divideef from the others only at inter- 
vals and by certain determined lights. The finest speoimens 
of glass-painting tliat 1 have ev^r seen arc in the beautiful, 
tlioiigh still unfinished, church of St. Gudiile, at Brussels: 
tluo-e are many also at Cologne, but they do not abound at 
l*aris. Tlie chureli of Notre Dame, the only biiildiuj|f in 
that city which can be called a really fine architectural %vork, 
meanly situated, and the intcriur is much defaced hy the 
nioilcrn liiiishiiig of the columns, wdiieh retpiircd restoration 
in eoiiM‘qnenee of the injuries they sustained during the 
Beign of Terror, li contains no fine specimens of coloured 
glass. In the up{)er w indow of St. Sulpice, a few better 
examples are to be found. I w as particularly struck with a 
figure of St. Denis carrying in his hand a chalice, with the 
lio^t, surmounted by tlie nimbus. • 

Painting (ui glass is undoubtedly a distinct branch of the 
art. Tn inakii the diflereiicc <>f the motive represented, a 
ground for the division of painting into distinct and separate 

ji 
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branches, is acting on a completely false principle and 
erroneous basis; .since, whatever the material, it is still the 
same imitative and representative art, and only directly 
afiveted by the nature of the material employed. In a per- 
fect and truly artistic representation, the various subjects 
are only the means collectively employed for a certain end ; 
the signs or symbols indicating it. But the aim and object 
of the whole combination is a lofty and expressive significa- 
tion, lying concealed, and yet shadowed forth by eacli token 
or symbol, and wbich might justly be called the spiritual 
mru\e. * Thus I liiue already shown that portrait-painting, 
landscape, caricature, and still-life are grandly and intelligibly 
employed only in what are styled historical, but which sJiouid 
rather be termed symbolic, compositions, because, being the 
only really perfect kind of picture, it does not de]>rive each 
accessory branch of its peculiar signification, but rather, 
restoring all to their true position and importance, the mean- 
ing and intention come into perfect operation ; and thus for 
the first time they arrive at tliat position which indeed they 
ever ought to hold. I have sliown that these branches of 
painting, as the/ are called, though occasionally separated 
in the studio of the artist, wh 9 may be sometimes comi>elled 
to make studies of separate parts, to be reunited in his per- 
fect compositions, are, singly, nothing more than parts, or 
members, and even these may easily be subdivided into still 
more su[)erfluoos distinctiorto; a.s, for example — battle-piece.s 
miniatures, genre, &c. &e. Reasons for the division of the 
representative and Imitative art into various brandies, rise 
moll naturally from the different capabilities of the inate.nals 
and bodily sub.stance employed. But the place for which tlie 
picture is destined, is a point of the highest importance, and 
affords a far surer ground for division than the diversity of 
subject. Every^ good picture sliouid be designed for some par- 
ticular spot, and rao.st of the old painting.s were tliu.s ap])ro- 
pr lately conceived. Some for altar-pieces, others to adorn 
the entrance to the choir, others for the refectory or cells of 
a monastery. It is easy, in the works of the really good 
mastei's, to trace their destination ; thu.s, for example, a pic- 
ture intended for the 'high altar is easily di tinguishod from 
those for the little side altars ; not by the si/e alone, but 
• Soe note, on/p, p. 94. 
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ratlier bj its subject and general treatment : and again, the 
grand centre-piece, and the wing -pictures, are distinctly dif- 
ferent ; and finally, the paintings on tj/ie inner and^ outer 
panels of these wings. There is, indeed, no image, even, in 
nature, wliich can be universally appropriate, and every 
work of the imitative art ought also to be confined to some 
peculiar destination ; otherwise these compositions, even if 
rising to the lofty freedom of poetry, will be found utterly 
empty and ineffective. Still a distinction founded on the 
diversity of materials employed is more solid ; for as the 
wondrous decorations of Gothic architecture can be executed 
only in delicate sandstone, while Greek sculpture demands 
the fine transpa^'ent marble, and granite or basalt are most 
suitable for the gigantic proportions of Egyptian art ; so 
the different materials used in painting can alone produce 
difibrent branches, as oil-painting, glass-painting and fresco- 
painting ; because the artist, while studying to avoid ev^ery- 
thiiig unfavourable in each of these various materials, and to 
avail himself of every advantage they may present, is un- 
avoidably compelled to treat the same subject in a vefy dif- 
ferent manner. • 

From tliis little digression wo return «to^our enumeratioo 
of remarkable pictures, first Roticing those which 1 omitted 
in the previous letters. I neglftcted, in my account of Lucien 
Buonaparte’s collection, now removed to Rome, to mepjtion a 
V ery remarkable Entombment by Giorgione. Though but a 
small picture, it has great merit. The dark green foreground, 
of thickly interwoven herbs and plants, is beautifully true to 
nature ; the portrait-like character of the heads, the •ose 
and freedom of the attitudes, and the costumes, generally in 
the Venetian taste of that period,* with here and there some 
fanciful varieties ; — all this reminds us of the schools of the 
Netherlands, but in their oldest and grandest style : the ex- 
i)res.sion is noble, free, and manly: it is one of the most 
thoroughly Venetian pictures 1 have ever seen. 

In the liestoring llouni at the Louvre, I found a num- 
ber of famous and beautiful paintings, but can devote my 
attention only to a few of the most important ; and, ijideed, 
several of the most charming of these were so hastily re- 
moved that I had no opportunity of studying them as I 
wished, particularly a very excellent St. Catherine crowned 
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with lilies, by Leonardo, and a series of heads of the apostles 
brought from the church of San Lui^i, at Rome^ The fetter, 
are si^^all, 'on .41 gbjd gi’ound, through which the rosy flesh 
tii^ts appear, and they altogether remind me strongly of the 
earliest period of Christian, painting, and the predominance 
of the Byzantine style. A reminiscence of that simple child- 
like period of the^-art which alwaye brings so much that is 
charming and instructive to the mind of the thoughtful spec- 
tator? and at the "same time breatties a soothing tranquil- 
lity of feeling. The three Fates, attributed to Michelangelo, 
mAv be cited as examples of a completely opposite style and 
the di^enertecy of modern art ; an exc^sive vigour of design 
and conception being expended in producing the represent- 
ation of ugliness the most fearful and revolting, and without, 
as it appears, any higher ultimate intention. 

A large painting of Titian’s, the ‘‘Antiopc,” will, by 
those who set his highest excellence in the loveliest carna- 
tions and the delineation of naked forms, be considered as 
jit least one of the finest pictures by tliat master to lx*, seen 
at PaHs. The broad, clear, joyous landscape, the figures 
near, and their V^ccupation ; — dogs, horses, and huntsmen ; 
and one shepher(J^ drinking from the stream, introduced, it 
is said, as symbolic of desire: this is in all re.spects bne of 
the finest of Titiaifs paintings, with the single exception, 
perhj^s, of the figure of Jupiter, who, represented under the 
form of a satyr, seems aliiost tc^ entirely faunisli. Still 
these details are but casually noticed, so completely is the 
eye riveted on the slumbering beauty who repo.ses in the 
foreground. TliC slightly sliadowing drapeiy partially rc- 
veals-all those charms which it is designed to hide. Nothing 
can be ebneeived more delicate, and at the same time more 
full of life, than the outline of the naketl body, the finely- 
formed and rounded limbs, and tlie warm tints of the fine*, 
soft skin, surpassed only by the n^sy smiling moutli, the half- 
closed eyes, the treacheruu.s glow upon the cheek, as she 
seems to lie before iis^ in. motionless slumber, or, perhaps, 
wrapt in some delicious dream. The light arm is placed 
underj. the head, which it supports, so tliat the whole of tlie 
side nearest the spectator is lully visible. Those modern 
artists who desire to imitate the until] iie, and even attempt 
to delineate the naked Ibrms of sculpture, may learn a cor- 
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rec$ treatment from that adopted by this great master in 
repteseirting sensible cliarins tn all their living, glowing 
fjK^cination ; in doing which, those fliist . among painters, 
Eaphacl, and even Titian,, arc never found to overstep dhe 
boundaries of beauty and propriety. Still there must always 
be a strong line of demarcation between sculpture, whose 
office it is to depict the' simple, and cohsequently unveiled 
forms of nature, and in which the naked outline cannot pos- 
sibly pffend a liealthy eye, and painting, the vital principle 
of which art consists in deliciously ye veftOii^, yet at the same 
time wisely shadowing, the gifts of beauty, being endowed 
'with the magic v<‘il or colouring, not only the b?tter to com- 
plete the illusion by imparting a life-like carnation toifehe 
lovely form, but also, through the eye of fancy, to Idndl^ 
our sympathetic pulses, and exfdt the general expression, 
k Jt is remarkable that tlie great Italian masters, when, as 
\ not unfroqiiently happens, they selected subjects from 
^jeek mythology, and that general class of idcjis, trefited 
th™ merely as recreations in the intervals of their severer 
comjljpsitions, either in an expressive, easy manner, not rising 
to aiiWmaginative allegory, or, a& in the instance before us, 
striving only to display the, highest peribction of sensual 
beauty. This is the result of a true and pure instinct, and'tho 
painter, in choosing that already almost exhausted sphere of 
subjects, far less adapted to his art than to that of 8cu>ptui*e, 
must find the Greek mythology frevsent jtself to his imagina- 
tion under that particular form. There are, it is true, some 
instances of modern art rising to a S})iritiial and alinost 
Cliristian manner in the repuesentation of mythological Sub- 
jects. Giulio Romano, in his fresco paintings at Afantua, 
Jias treated the Overthrow of the Titaius with aiiighly pueti- 
<;al feeling. There is surprising power and vigour in his 
conception of the two contending elements, Alie overwhelm- 
ing floods of rising water, and the sinking of tlie earth, bear- 
ing down all its ruined tem])les and broken cliffs. In this, 
the spectacle of Titanic arrogance' overthrown, while some 
of the giant beings presume proudly to defy the impending 
ruin, and thus sink sullenly to destruction, or strive tfl pray, 
witli liands rarely clasped in' supplication, loaves an almost 
Christian impression on the mind. Subjects from classical 
mytholog}", susce])tible of the treatment here described, form 
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extraordinary exceptions to the usual class, and arc no less 
rare than such noble and artistic representations as the above- 
mentiOSied. It were vain to seek in mythological subjects 
the’beautiful, true symbolism, the exceeding love and loveli- 
ness, the bliss, as well as suffering, which more modern art 
possesses, and for tips simple reason, that such spirituality of 
sentiment lies not within the scope of their character. Even 
Raphael’s glorious imagining of the beautiful myth of Psyelie 
is rather graceful than profound ; that fiction, too, belongs 
almost to antique philosophy, rather than mythology, and in 
its development affords an example of true spiritual beauty, 
almost unpju'alleled in Greek fable, the motive of which is 
seldom more than an overflowing abundance of animal life 
and delight in the utmost sensual grace and fascination, the 
perfect development of undisguised bodily vigour. All these 
allegorical and symbolic pictures, if seriously studied, and 
conceived with any depth of imagination, will be found to 
refer, more or less distinctly, to the deepest pain of all earthly 
existence, or the summit of its highest bliss ; to the perfect 
delineation of unyeiled forms of exquisite beauty, or to the 
fearful strife and tragic horror of heroic deeds and suffer- 
ings ; and in the ^nost sublime <^vorks of the ancients also we 
find the union of both elements — life and death, agony and 
bliss — placed in bold and striking contrast. 

If ih these compositions we do not look below the surface, 
wc shall certainly find them*'easy of comprehension, and de- 
void of any profound meaning ; but the lofty efforts of ancient 
art were always directed to the unfolding of the mysteries of 
nature, and the inexhaustible treasures of animated existence. 
The mythology, nay, rather the religion of antiquity, was 
throughout sensual and material, an inspired, intoxicating 
adoration of natural life, in its inexhaustible luxuriance and 
energy, confined and restrained only by human laws, yet 
rarely infringing the limits of an almost inconceivably ma- 
tured intelligence aiid propriety. The Italian painters of 
the olden time ought not to be too severely censured for 
choosing their classical subjects from Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 
and dther similar works, in preference to Homer ; and if^ 
rather than lase the delightful variety afforded by these sub- 
jects, painters of the present day venture to adopt stories of 
antique fable, like glowing episodes, among severer and loftier 
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studies, it should bo remembered that such delicious repre* 
sentations, emanating from a mftid absorbed in the contem- 
plation of beauty and grace in its most fascinating imaginative 
perfection, may justly claim to be regarded with peculiar •in- 
dulgence and toleration. 

It frequently becomes a question,^ whether modern 
painters are at liberty, considering them especially as the 
votai'ies of Christian art, to employ their genius on such 
representations of sensible beauty, or to interweave them 
into any of their compositions, Tlie art of painting, although 
capable of intense spirituality of expression, is, strictly speak- 
ing, a purely imitative art, and as such devoted to the deline- 
ation of material forms ; therefore, to censure an artist for 
depicting the blooming grace of youthful attractions, or to 
require him to shun their representation on the canvas, is a 
bitter and constrained s^^ verity, which, tending to compress 
the art within too narrow limits, would infallibly cramp 
its energies, and, depriving it of free scope for exertion, injure 
it in a most important point. The attainment of beauty is 
the peculiar object of the art, and by its success in this point 
it ever has been and will be judged. Still as on the one 
hand it seeks holy and devotliyial subjects the adornment 
of ecclesiastical edifices, and on the other tends to the useful 
ministering to the vai'ied luxury of our dwellings, or the 
splendour of public buildings, its peculiar province consists, 
in both, in the representation oftnatcrial forms; the charms 
and attractions of the human figure, constituting the highest 
element of sensible beauty, cannot therefore be entirely ex- 
cluded, although they should at all times be made subservfent 
to the nobler impulses of devotion and spirituality. 

A painter can hardly be considered a master in his art, if he 
be incapable of drawing the naked figure, or imitating the 
glowing carnations of the flesh; but it is essential, that besides 
making it his first and chief care in compositions of a more seri- 
ous tendency to keep the sentiment of beauty in subordination 
to spirituality of expression, the distinction already insisted 
on between painting and sculpture should be studiously pre- 
served. He should never fill his canvas with great thasses 
of naked beauty, which only confuse the eye, destroying its 
simple perception of loveliness ; for the magic grace of a 
picture consists rather in the representation of W’omanly, 
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child-like, or youthful figures, modestly veiled, and revealing 
only a few timid, yet bioffming charms. Little will often 
Suffice to give the* effect he seeks : a delicate cheek, a soft 
chtsping arm, a gentle smile, captivates the soul far more 
than a more open display of charms, and in this respect the 
idea and treatment of painting differs widely from sculpture. 
The “convenances” imposed by the art cannot, of course, 
be regulated by tlie laws which hold good in actual life, and 
an artist ought certainly to represent every thing belonging 
to, or required by, his subject. What mind, indee^i, could be 
so perverted as to find anything objectionable in the naked 
body of St. ‘Agatha, as depicted in the Martyrdom by Sebas- 
tian del Pioinbo And this brings me to the third rule for 
the treatment of sensual beauty in painting, wdiich, in addi- 
tion to the a])propriate subordination of what is merely pleas- 
ing to the loftier objects of the art, and the distinction already 
noticed between painting and sculpture, imperatively demands 
to be observed. It will give new confirmation also to the 
opiniops already set forth of tlic ruinous and destructive 
practice of separating into distinct and independent branches 
those single elements which, in their harmonious union, con- 
stitute a ])erfcct Composition. J[f, for example, an artist select 
one of these charming branches, and confine himself exclu- 
sively to the practice of it, I*e may jiroduce a separate and 
pleasmg gtmre; but his success will probably be injurious 
even to his own talent ; certainly fatal to the art, wbicli being 
thus intentionally dismembered, will ere long sink to the 
lowest stage of degradation. When, however, these united 
elements combine in one iierfcct composition, th6ir sensible 
charm is liappiJy contrasted with the severe grandeur of tlui 
surrounding figures and circumstances, and while themselves 
elevated and refined in expression by that very asso(nation, 
they diffuse an indescribable tenderness end softne^s through- 
out the whole, liaphael may be studied as an example of‘ 
perfection in this, never suffering his representations of 
sensible beauty, though equal to, and even sur[)assing those 
of Titian, to disturb the harmony of the whole composition. 
The billy naked female figure belonging to the cycle of 
Christian art. is that of pAe ; but here the s ‘lemnity of the 
subject, if adequately rendered by the painter, must prevent 
all injurious association of ideas. Kapliael, in the “ Camera 
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della Segnatura,” has depicted the pure consort of tl^e Father 
of mankind as a charming seducer, lovely and graceful, in all 
the tenderness of youthful beauty ; but vhat eye coul^J be of- 
fended even though the blushing shame of her looks, the cuns- 
cious guilt of her expression, awoke far other thoughts and me- 
mories ? Even in mythological subjects, the charms of sense 
are interwoven by Raphael merely as fl. quite subordinate 
element: take, for instance, tlie Psyche, tlie Galatea, and 
the exquisite Marriage of Roxana. A principle, however, 
is involved in the clioioe of sucli subjects, which is always 
liable to be carried to excess. Thus in the fresco paintings 
of the Carracci, who aspired to tread in his steps? all restraint 
is completely thrown off, and sensual beautj^ becomes the 
centre and object of the entire composition, to the utter sub- 
version of the spiritual idea of loveliness. 

We cannot be surprised that Parrhasius should have 
been a voluptuous painbu*, since that property harmoni.sed 
completely with the religion and jdiilosophy of paganism; 
yet even he never suffers himself to expend his allurements 
and embellishments on ordiiiarjr voluptuousness, buf rather 
seems to entertain a devout feeling of the *sacredness of tlmt 
lofty beauty, who»e bosom is the source of^all earthly loveli- 
ness and grace. 

If succeeding painters niided at a different object, and 
selected other subjects foreign to the perfection of hcauty 
(for Greek art could never ri^^i to the highly spiritual in 
character or exprc*ssion), it was only because they too early 
wandered from their original truth and purity. After the 
death of Phidias, wlio had treatctl sculpture as its true iirten- 
tion and grandeur required, those who succeeded him wan- 
dered into innumerable jmtlis of error; the subjects they 
selected, and the objects at Avhicli tlicy aimed, mxto alike 
incompatible with real excellence; and it^seems probable 
that Greek painting expired witJi Parrhasius, as sculpture 
did with Phidias. Our ideas of the progress of art are in 
general too systematic. It may be possible to adhere to 
system in that later period of already di'clining art, when the 
natural, the severe, tlie charming, and the voluptuous«appear 
to be elegantly and systematically ari*anged, i’ising gradually 
one out of the other ; and it is to tht,se times, already de- 
signated the later, that tlic old authors, whose opinions we 
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are prone blindly to follow, most probably referred ; these 
opinions will consequently be of very little use in illustrating 
the gr^nd Christian, style. There was no gradual transition 
from the old to the new manner : a vast gulf divides tiie 
latter epoch from that which we characterise as truly beau- 
tiful and noble, and in the same manner the distance between 
the first timid attefnpts of the art and the lofty boldness of 
its maturer epoch was traversed at once^ and by a single 
bound. The same, doubtless, occurred in Greek art, and 
has done so in all periods, and in all spheres of human oper- 
ation. The truly excellent, combining in itself every element 
of purity aiid truth, starts like a ghost into the astonished 
world, and even as suddenly the glorious apparition with- 
draws, leaving only a long line of feeble shadows on its 
track, like echoes of remembered tones, the dim memorials 
of departed greatness. 

The progress of modern art has been precisely similar. 
For upwards of a thousand years from the first establishment 
of Christianity, the pictures of saints, designed for devotional 
purposes, repeated precisely the same symbolic forms, thus 
corresponding wifli tlie so-called Etruscan manner prevalent 
in the earlier stages of classic aft. Tlicse purely ecclesiastical 
paintings are still common in the Greek church ; but sud- 
denly in the industriou.s West a new impulse stirred, like 
that indicated by the -.Fginfctic figures in classic art, and 
with Giotto, in Italy, ami the predecessors of Van Eyck, in 
the German Netherlands, a new sun dawned on the morning 
of Christian art, to whose rising beams your attention will 
be (fircctecl in the succeeding letter. 
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The Victory of Alexander, by Altdorfer. — Paintings of the old School 
of the Netherlands at Brussels. — Great Altar-piece by Raphael.— 
The Dtisseldorf Gallery ; a grand Martyrdom, by Diirer ; St. John 
and a Holy Family, by Raphael, Guido, and Rubens, as exemplifying 
two opposite Extremes of Mannerism in Painting. — A Copy of the 
St Margaret, of Raphael, at Cologne. — A few Figures of Saints, on 
a gold Ground, by Diirer. — Old Cologne School of Painting; great 
Altar-piece, representing the Three Kings worshippbsg the Infant 
Saviour, and the Patron Saints of Cologne. — A Series of old Pictures 
on the Passion of Christ, in th j Ly versberg Collection. — Portrait of 
the Emperor Maximilian. — Challenge to modern Artists. 

Summer, 1804. 

Besides the Italian paintings in the Restoring Room at 
the Louvre, with a description of which my last letter closed, 
I saw at the same time many of great value belonging to 
the early German schools. ’ 

The account 1 propose giving of them will serve as a sort 
of explanatory introduction to my succeeding observations 
on many of the linest compdsitions of tfiat and of the old 
Flemish schools, which a jourdeyfrom Paris to Brussels, and 
thence tlirough the Rhein-land as far as Cologne, gaveinean 
opportunity of seeing. * 

J shall oj)en niy description of those I saw at Paris, by 
noticing one little picture, brought from the church of 
San Luigi, at Rome, a ‘'’Madonna in the Garden.” The 
foreground is occupied by a richly ornamented fountain of 
transparent water, and the neatness and delicacy of the exe- 
cution lomind us so entirely of the old German style, that it 
seems scarcely possible to assign it to any other school; yet 
there are no antheiitic grounds for so doing, and if this very 
early picture be indeed Italian, it affords a new proof of the 
great similarity betwcien both schools in their first commence- 
ment. F urtlier on is a votive picture, brought from Munich, 
and attributed to Van ]:}yck ; yet this statement appears to 
me scarcely credible, and in the absence of all historical 
evidence to set the, point at rest, 1 must doubt its belonging 
to that master. The countenances are very different in ex- 
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pression frqm any of tliose I hiw*e seen* in his pictures, and 
l^lotig rather to the lower Gherman school. Though of small 
dimensions, thi$ is (one of the most remarkable devotional 
paintings I have ever seen. The highly-finished execution 
of the various diminutive animals and wandering figures dis- 
persed throughout the garden is almost marvellous, and the 
rich and delicate iandscapo wdiicli fills the background is 
seen through richly-adorned, open church architecture. One 
might inspect many collections of pictures without finding 
one equal or similar to this : a little world as it were, in the 
srhalK'St, almost microscopic, style of miniature-painting. 
Still there nothing about it either trifling or insignificant. 
No, it is calm and serious throughout ; and these character- 
istics are so prominent in the figure of the Donatorius kneel- 
ing on the left, and in that of the Madonna enthroned on the 
right, above whose head angels suspend a crown of entwined 
jewels, tliat we cannot mistake the pious character of the 
early masters of the old school : the same peculiarities, in- 
deed, characterise the entire w’ork. The hinid of the Dona- 
torius IS very profoundly imagined, so mud) *80, tliat even the 
finest heads of Holbein appear comparatively frivolous and 
superficial, and ali the smalle^ ligures are no^css carefully 
finished. The countenance ot the mother of God is of the 
severest lieauty, in the exact ‘proportions of Van Eyck, but 
almost more graceful than in many of Jiis jiictiires. 
head of the Saviour fully juJ-tifies my remark on the national 
features apparent in this painting. It strongly pcisernbles 
another old German picture of less than life-size, -which was 
sornb lime since exhibited in the long gallery t>f the Louvre, 
but without any number. The Holy Virgin in this picture, 
though somewhat differently treated, is undoubtedly by the 
hand of the same master. She is seen enthroned in the centre 
of the picture : ,on her right a holy bisliop, and on her left the 
kneeling Donatorius, presented by St. George in full armour. 
Except in German pictures, w'e rarely meet with a counten- 
ance so expressive, chivalric, ami smiling, as that of the 
Saint George. The head of the Donatorius in solidity and 
profoiiudncss resembles that in the little picture. The ardii- 
teeture and surrounding objects arc even moi^ ancient, and 
the dress is exquisitely finished, as in all other pictnr(‘s of 
this school. Judging from others that I have seen of Van 
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Eyok*8, there seems still lesS'i4ison for suppasi»^il^is[^iij1^'^ 
ing to be his, but I should affirm jt to be n very eikceliw^ 
work in the manner of the old German sAool. ' ^ ^ 

Were I permitted to selefcfc a few from anmhg^ jstt tW 
pictures I have ever seen, this little painting wo^ld wh* 
doubtedly be one of the number, on accoq^it of its «!kqufelte 
finish and delicacy. Yet it is far surpasset} by a littfo^ooA- 
position of Altdorfer’s witli figures of one or two uiche$ m 
height.* I scarcely know whether to call it a landscape, an 
historiea,! painting, or a battle-piece, — it is indeed all these 
combined, and much more. J cannot describe tl^e astonish- 
ment I felt on first beholding this wonderful work. It was 
as if to one familiar only witli the light, graceful verse ()f the 
Italians, and aware of no higher order of poetry, the magic 
world of^Shakspeare’s genius were suddenly unfolded in all its 
glorious creations. This simile, however, applies only to the 
depth and richness of the poetry in Altdorfer’s painting, not 
to the romantic spirit which reigns supreme throughout it; 
so remarkably, indeed, that we might justly style it chi’valfic. 
It represents the victory of Alexander the Great over Darius. 
But there is no servile imitation of the Greek manner ; it 
rather resembles the stories of old kniglit-erAintry, as related 
in the romantic poetry of the njiddle ag(‘s. The costume is 
German and knightly ; hotli men and horses clad in steel, 
with snreoats of gold and einbroidt.jy. The chainfrein on the 
heads of the horses, the glittering lances and stirrups, and 
the rich variety of the armour, form a scf ne of indescribable 
beauty and splendour. There is neither blood, nor any obj^ict 
likely to excite disgust and horror, — no severed or dis- 
torted limbs ; only in rhe immediate foreground, if examined 
very eloscly, w'c discover under the feet of the charging hosts 
on either side, in their impetuous onset, many piles of corpses, 
lying thickly together, like a web, and formiftg, as it were, 
the groundwork to this world of w ar and arms, of glancing 
steel, and still more glittering fame and chivalry. ]t is, in 
truth, a little world (omprised wntbiii a few square 1‘eet of 
caiuas. The innumerable hosts of combatants advaiY?ing 
on all sides apj)ear inexl.austible, and the distant landscape 
seem^ also to lose itself in immensity. The wide ocean 
stretches before us in the distance ; an historical error, if you 

• rinacotbek, MuiucJi Cabinets, No. 16 l). 

I 
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will, but which is made the vehicle of a lofty and speaking 
allegory. We see the sek, with* lofty clitfs on either side, 
and % rugged island lying between them, ships of war and 
wliole fleets of other vessels ; on the left the sinking moon, 
and the sun rising on the right, form n striking and 
correct emblem of the event represented. The armies are 
arranged in rant and column, without any of the strange 
contrasts and distortions common in battle-pieces ; indeed, 
witii so vast a number of figures, this wouhl have been im- 
possible. It has tlie order, perhaps it may be termed for- 
mality, of^ the old school. The character and execution of 
the little figures is wonderful, and %vould not be unworthy 
ev(ui of Dlirer. Let it be remarked, once for all, that the 
solidity of execution apparent in this picture, notwithstand- 
ing the injuries it has sustained, is superior to any w'e meet 
with even among good masters of the Italian school, and 
belongs only to the early German. What variety of e.vpres- 
sion is there, not in the individual kiiiglits and warriors alone, 
but in the whole assembled armies ! Here columns of black 
archers rnsli down the mountains, with the impetuosity of a 
sweeping torrent, while added numbers [>ress on behind 
them. On tli^ other side, Jiigli above, among the rocks, a 
scattered body of tlu; Ilyin" is seen, turning into a narrow 
defile. Little can be distinguished except their helmets, 
glittering in the sun ; and yet the whole scene, even in that 
remote distance, is most expressive. Tiic point of highest 
interest stands out brilliantly in the centre, as the g(*noral 
fyeus of the composition, — Alexander and Darius, both 
glittering in armour of burnished gold. Alexander, mount€‘d 
on Bucephalus, with lance in rest, and advancing far before 
his followers in eager pursuit of the fyi’ig Darius, whose 
charioteer has already fallen on his white liorses, while 
Darius looks 4jack upon his conqueror with all tlif^ rage and 
despair of a vanquished king. One may withdraw to so 
great a distance from this picture, that nothing el^e can be 
discerned, and yet this group is still clearly defined, and 
excites feelings of the deepest sympathy. It is a little Iliad 
on canvas and by the mute language of its colouring, might 
instruct those who abandon the holy path i f catholic symbol- 
ism in quest of new and grand subjects, and aim at producing 
really romantic compositions, how the stirring spirit of 
chivalry ought to be expressed. 
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‘‘llie Siege of a Towisu”* painted by Martin Fezcle, 
though not actually in a bad Styld! has little lofty poetic feel- 
ing. I was particularly struck with a grouf) of knights fti tlie 
furthest background, represented within the court-yard of 
the citadel, clad in black armour, their helmets raised and 
bands mutually clasped, exchanging pledgeij of fidelity. Thus, 
the sensibility of the early German masters betrayed a feel- 
ing soul, when others would perhaps have thought only of 
contrasts and trifles, or have contented themselves with 
attending to secondary details, — less essential, but more 
easily mastered. ^ 

Both these pictures are said to have been brought from 
Munich. If there be many more such paintings. in that town, 
German artists will do well to travel thither, and learn the 
art of our national predecessors f, as they now visit Rome or 
Paris in order to study the treasures of classical antiquity, or 
of the Italian schools. We can scarcely liopc to see a revival 
of art in Germany until wc jmssess some art-loving prince of 
German origin and temperament, or until some connoitiseurs 
and investigators of the art arise, who being able to devote 
their lives to that sole object, seek to unite in one great body X 

» » 

• Pinacothek, IMunich Cabinets, Ny. 155. Tlie artist is styled in the 
CatalofTue ISIelcher Fosclcn. 

f ^lunich has now united with its orij^inal treasmes, consisting; cfciefly 
of works of the Upper German schoolsf the delio^htfiil Auf];sbur}; and 
Schleisvbeim Collections, as well as iltc valuable Dusseldorf Gallery. If, 
in addition to ibis, wcrotlt*ct on what the ACpimetic Colkction, unrivalled 
in its kind, and tlic buikiinj' of the Glvptotheca, designed for the nn^e 
worthy preservation of ancient sciilptuies. have done towards the en- 
couragement of fresco-painting in Gcrniany, wc see that a liody of early 
German art of various kinds is there united, which inspires the brightest 
hopes, and, with the national scats of art, J)resdeii and Vienna, seems to 
promise a new basis for the future elevation of the general st\lc of 
(ierrnan art. ^ 

J Tills wish has since be m fulfilled by tlie formation of tlie Boisseree 
Collection, (also now in tlie Tinaeothek at Munich,) and in a manner far 
suriias'ving every expectation tiiat had been formed concerning the then 
little known superiority of German art. Its value consists not only in 
the masterpieces of various artists there asseinliled, but also in tht^ per- 
fection of the historical arrangement, the correct judgment, and artistic 
feeling with which these fine works of the old Ge»m<.ns have been selected. 
It affords a further example of what, even in our da), may be effected by 
a noble perseverance constantly directed to one object. 

I 2 
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all the now-existing and widelx^jicattered compositions of the 
old Gorman schools. Thfe mingling rays of German art 
bein^ thus concentrated in one focus, their effect would be 
inconceivably heightened, and they would prove at least as 
valuable and surprising as any exhibition of the assembled 
treasures of Greek or Italian art. The ancient Germans 
were peculiarly grand and original in their works, though 
modern ignorance is unacquainted with them ; and a shallow 
rage for imitation, in bitter self-contempt, seeking tlie dark- 
ness, refuses to acknowledge it. But has this copying ever 
prvoduced anything excellent in any art? Nothing, — no- 
thing throughout! except what is either preposterous or 
completely shallow and useless. The poet who suffers his 
fancy to stray and luxuriate in distant regions, may perhaps 
be pardoned, yet even poetry must return from its quest of 
foreign treasures, and seek at home lor what forms the 
closest point of union of feeling and of poetry among his own 
people and in his own times, or his poetry wdll be ever cold 
and jeeble. The intellect, however, and the imitative art, 
become choked up, restricted in their length and breadth by 
such apparent improvement in variety. Certain circum- 
scribed boundartes are necessary to the vigorous and success- 
ful development of the peculiar leeling of the art, and of 
what it ought to effect, 'rruths, dictated by reason, are 
unifcrsal. Imagination loves to wander in the unknown 
distance, but reason see^s ratlier to pierce to the lowest 
depth, and latent origin of what is near to us and around, 
and so to reproduce it in painting, that in this new-born and 
«cu?ar re])ros('ntation of tlie iiicomprelicnsible inystfTv of 
nature, an impulse from the heart may suddenly break 
through, uttering as it were unspeakable words ; while 
imitation can iind none more lofty or expressive tlian have 
been already heard. Springing fro!u what is near and 
peculiar to us, the character of the art will inlallibly be local 
and national. "We may trace the general proportions of a 
beautiful figure according to a certain type or idealization, 
but to preserve a distinct individuality of expression and of 
couhtenance is also of the highest importance. As long as 
the art devoted itself to the service of the church and of 
religion within the mysterious circle of symbolism, fhat 
spiritual beauty and holy signification which is the same in 
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all Cbristian countries, of course supplied the first and highest 
distinction to which national clmraeteristics must ever be 
held subordinate. Still this latter elemenfais not to be biottcd 
out, nor entirely lost ; it must rather interweave itself with 
each higher attribute, and thus give to the arrangement of 
the whole that sensible grace and living charm which are 
so peculiarly its own. It has already behn remarked, that 
ill the works of the oldest masters of the Italian scliool the 
national features and physiognomy arc so marked as often to 
appear harsh and glaring, while in the later period all these 
characteristics disappear in a general ideality, becoming hy 
degrees completely frivolous and characterless. The reverse 
appears, generally speaking, t j he Uie case w’ith the Germans.' 
In their earliest pictures, designed after the Gfreek style, a 
holy symbolism and severe dignity of devotional expression 
predominate, while the actual characteristics of the people in 
features and costume are first remarked in a much later 
period ; then it is true, so glaringly brought forward, as often 
to appear hai'sh and almost caricatured. This is especially 
to be obs(*rved in Lucas van Leyden and bis contemporaries 
of the Netherlands. The vivacity and varied expression 
with which Diirer seized and depicted the CVennan national 
features, contributed to preserve a less variable character in 
the upper German schools, wdich in them ever remained 
predominant, and in time assumed a heavy, dull breadtii of 
expression. It must not, howev^, be overlooked, that in 
tlui schools of the Netherlands, at their best period, all these 
elements were most happily bhmded, ns in Van Eyck, and 
Hemling, who united the deep symbolism of devotion afid 
holy beauty witli a (German abundance of feeling and ex- 
pression. Nay, Meister Willielm, of Cologne, nearly as he 
assimilates to the Greek style, still in the calm godliness 
which forms the general cluiracteristic of his pictures, and of 
his conceptions of the Madonna in particular, and of other 
glorified saints, clearly indicates a tendency to the rejoicing 
life of the German manner at that period. AVe trace this in 
the countenances, as well as in the surrounding groups of 
figures, and a certain fantastic richncvss and delicacy iif the 
inany-cohuired robas and costume. The study of these lively 
cliaracterittics and national jK*euliarities is of especial im- 
portance at the piesent time, as forming a necessary element 
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of every vivid representation, and one in which modern art 
is most deficient, being more in danger of losing itself in the 
abstract generalisation of an ideal, equally feeble and 
frivolous, than of falling into errors of an opposite tendency. 
Until the amalgamating confusion of later times, every nation 
had its ow^n distinct features, in manners, customs, feeling, 
and physiognomy, ‘and equally national peculiarities in music, 
painting, and architecture. How, indeed, could it be other- 
wise ? Much has been said concerning the universality of 
beauty, and the art, as unrestricted by the limits of any 
locality, yet never has a single spot been discovered in which 
it can successfully tliroAv off the peculiar cha«‘acteri sties of 
the sphere in which it exists. Certainly the attempts 
hitlierto made on this principle give us little reason to an- 
ticipate much advantage from the promulgation of this new 
faith. The Greeks and Egyptians, the Italians and Ger- 
mans, all became great in art while it was confined within 
severe and w'ell-defined limits, and in all alike we may date 
their decline from that high eminence at the period wh<?n 
indiscriminate imitations were first practised. The excellence 
of painting, in particular, w^hich can present an outline only 
of material forms, depends jreatly on its power of seizing 
both the purely spiiitual and the individual expression of 
those forms, and it should so^mjdoy the magic of colouring, 
as ta embody and retain the exact proportions and appropriate 
ideality of each object, existing in different nations and 
localities. The artist will do well to adopt and act upon the 
well-grounded principles of Durer, who, wdien would-be 
critics blamed his manner of painting, and stro've to turn 
him from his path, replied, “ I will paint nothing antique.” 
In him the many magnificent works of art displayed at 
Venice excited no false attempt to imitate the Italian style, 
for he held it jniich better to remain true to his own dee])ly- 
studied art. He had no higher ambition than to ])aint as a 
German, striving to attain the highest perfection in that 
style, and fully carrying out the. vigorous and energetic prin- 
ciples of the upper German school. He united and blended 
witl> them the varied vivacity and rich imaginative faculty 
of the lower German masters ; a raann€a^ v hich harmonises 
entirely with the inconceivable treasures ol' his own creative 
genius, and, indeed, is almost necessaiy to their full develop- 
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ment. I shall now attempt to analyse and examine the 
j)rinciple8 of this peculiarly native style of the old 
German masters, and the schools of t|^e Netherlan^ds in 
general, by giving a concise description oi the most remark^ 
able antique paintings at Brussels and Cologne. 

The Exhibition opened at Brussels, since the 9th 
Messidor, year xr, consists partly of pictures sent thither 
from tlie Parisian Museum (in compliance with the order 
before alluded to), and partly of such as belonged originally 
to that province ; besides some old paintings removed during 
the llevolution from churches and monuvSteries, and which 
are now collected and shown to the greatest adv antage in 
a well-lighted and spacious museum. The six first apart^ 
merits contain many famous paintings of the 'later schools 
of Italy and tlie Netherlands, and, unlike the generality of 
such collections, many not uinvorthy of their fame. I select 
from among them a good jiicture by I'alma Vecchio, a 
“ Deposition from the Cross,” of small dimensions ; two 
^ Holy Families,” after l-«eonardo and Raphael, which, al- 
though copies, certainly give a very intelligible idea ef the 
great originals. A portrait of a wmman with a carnation 
in her hand*, by Garofalo, said to be a picture of Lis wife: 
it has been greatly injured, anti \vas not' originally finished 
with so much decided energy, ^leptli of i’ceJing, and expres- 
sion, as his own portrait painted by liimself in the Louvre : 
the latter is rather under the sizciof life, but the female’ por- 
trait at Brussels is the full life-size. 

I was most delighte«l, however, with the seventh room, 
whicii, with the exception of one large picture by Raphael, 
is filled with the early masters, namely, with compositions 
of th(‘ school of 'V'an Ky(‘k, J'higelbrechsen, Coningsloo, Van 
Orley, Coxcei, or Coxeis, Sdioreel, llomskirk, and many 
otliers less known, and belonging even to an earlier period. 
This exhibition is most instructive in regard to the history 
of the art, and gives a far better idea of the treasures and 
ehar^u•teri^tics of the old school of the Netherlands than can 
be obtained from ordinary collections, which rarely possess 
many of these rare antiquities. We see here no tr^^ce of 
wliat is called tlieljlpteh style, as applied to the more modern 
schools ; none of their uniformity in the choice of subjects, 

* Garofalo used the carnation (Garofalo) as his emblem flower. 
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their deceptive imitation of nature, and mannerism of colour- 
ing, but everything is i^^^tUe highest degree simple and 
noble^ In almost ^all the wlier pictures of every scho<d 
we ti'ace the manner of the first Van Eyck, although they 
have not, it is true, all his oi*iginality ; and notwithstanding 
the great general sim^arity, we remark also xdhhy decided 
variations. Some^for instance, are so completely in Diirer’s 
style, that they seem almost like intentional imitations. Nor 
does it appear in any degree surprising ^hat Diirer should 
Lave been So frequently copied, both by the schools of the 
^Netherlands, and of the Lower Hjfine. The “ Adoration of 
the Kinga/c. with the Circumcision,” and the Adoration 
of tJic ShepherdiS,” on the side wings, by John Schorecl 
(No. 99.), struck me at the first glance as completely in 
^ Diirer s style. This famcg^Dutch paintei* was one of the 
last to preserve the seriodC meditative, and devotional style 
of Van Eyck and Hcmling, and even in his time explained 
and developed it : his finished pictures have a soft, bright 
tenderness of outline and colouring not often seen in pictures 
of the»same size, even by Diirer, whose characters appear to 
be of harder metal. We possess, howeyer, abundant and 
incontrovertible evidence, that long b^re the period of 
Diirer, many ol<3f pictures, completely in his style, are to be 
found, and figures which we» can scarcely avoid assigning 
to his school ; tliis observation applies to a wonderfully ex- 
cellent picture which 1 saqj in one of the private apartments 
of the Brussels Gallery (No. loo.), representing the Be- 
trayal of Christ,” and the “ Resurrection.” In the Cata- 
logue it is merely described as “ a very old picture.” It is 
without a frame, and pro])ably belongs to the earliest period ; 
but it is so completely in the style of Diirer, that I willingly 
acknowledge tiiat it may actually belong to his school ; in 
many respects it is highly excellent, and would scarcely be 
unworthy even of Diirer himself. 

In order the better to account for these reciprocal re- 
semblances, we may remark that Diirer himself woi ked in 
the spirit and style of the painters of the Netherlanfls, and 
that ip all his compositions we recognise, more or less dis- 
tinctly, an attempt to blend the style of the Netherlands with 
the ordinary character of the German school.. It is easy to 
trace the point of transition, the first step towards the union 
of both German schools ;* and it is precisely because Diirer 
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80 completely embodied both the rich &ii'oy and acetic ^ill 
of Lower Germany, and the pf spirit of his own school, 

that so many paintings are iltod in tlm Old Keth^ands 
which, not bearing the stamp of any other known mastei*, 
are supposed to belong to Diirer and bis school, either as 
followers or predecessors. 

In others of these paintings we see* a decided leaning 
to the Italian style, or, to speak m<^e correctly, an effort 
to attain it, that a|ylo having been br^^nght into notice either 
by tourists and akateurs, or perhaps <only from an influx of 
designs. Such especially are Nos. 68 and 94., hy Engel- 
brechtsen, and No. 98., by Qoningsloo. There k nothing at 
all deserving commendation in any of these \|>tctures; and if 
the union of the two German sdiools appears to contribute 
to the perfection of each, the Mse Italian tendency of a few'^ 
among the masters of the Low Countries appears like an 
attempt to combine and unite essentially distinct and incom- 
patible principles. It is remarkable that these Italianizing 
painters of the Netherlands were far inferior to the others, 
and the habit of copying soon obliterated the, admirable 
peculiarities of theit early national school. Ev^n the treat- 
ment of costume iktrays a predilection for undefined, half- 
antique draperyjJnstead of tlife delicate •art and industry of 
higlily-finishedi^^'meiits ; and the countenances, notwith- 
standing tlnypleblcness which they mistook f<jr ideality,^ have 
occasionallj(ra wonderful affinity with the best painters of 
the Frenpn scliool. Thus the groundwork of degeneracy 
was firdy laid, and a false manner introduced, which ere 
long dU^rgod into the broad road of universal error. Ger- 
tiiiiih^ther painters of the school of tlie Netherlands, and 
mosg^robably those who best knew the Italians, remained 
faitliful to the old German stjde, and the wider range of 
tlicir cultivation is discernible only in the superior freedom 
of their treatment. The truth of this remark is sufficiently 
proved by a votive j/ainting of Bernard Van Orley (No. 96.), 
a half-length, in three compartments. One is a Pieta, re- 
presenting the body of the Saviour, mourned over by his 
friends and the holy women : it resembles the style of *Lacas 
Van Leyden, but is more noble. The family of the Dona- 
torius are represented beneath, in two compartments; on 
the left, the men presented by an apostle, and, on the right, 
the women headed by St, IVIargaret : the objective solidity 
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in the head of the old man, and the soft, tender colouring 
in the extiemely lovely femoie figures, remind us of Holbein. 
In thot old schools Hof the Netherlands there are in reality 
many more varieties and diversities of manner than we are 
accustomed to imagine. The imitators of Diirer and of the 
Italian style are sufficiently characteristic, and how different 
from both is the style of Lucas of Leyden ! The latter is 
certainly highly original, and therefore merits atttintion, 
although I cannot award him unqualified praise, on account 
of his numerous errors of form and attitude, and his exag- 
gerated and artificial delicacy. lie is by far the most rnati^ 
nered of aU the painters of the Netherlands, almost ap- 
proaching to the false nature of the later schools (called 
Nntnralisti). lie is, however, most remarkable for a certain 
arbiti-ar}", 3^et delicate and fantastic waywardness and ca- 
price ; so that his }>roductions sometimes appear to us like 
tliose of a highly intellectual but sickly child, and sometime s 
like those of a wonderful but premature old age. We must 
not be surprised if the works of so capricious a master be 
found To take their character from his moral temperament 
and the chief events of his life. In so far, Imwe’ver, as the 
preponderance o^^ the whimsical and fantastic marks the 
Lower German school, we nTnst tracie these peculiar fea- 
tures, both when they are 1‘oufid in the greatest excess, and 
when^they appear to be but j)artially developed, and in this 
respect Lucas of Leyden }«*esents an instructive example, 
and is himself also an important member of the school of 
art in the Netherlands. I saw in the Lyversberg Gallery, 
at Cologne, two finished altar-pieces by Lucas of Leyden, 
which gave me a much Jiigher opinion of his genius than I 
had formed from the large Deposition from the Cross ” and 
the “Ilerodias” at Paris. One of these ]>icture8 represents 
the Saviour on Jhe Cross, St. Agnes and St. Alexius on the 
right, and on the left St. Cecilia, and St. John the l>af)tist : 
St. Mary Magdalene, in the centre^ embraces the foot, of t’ne 
cross; by her side is St. Jerome in the habit of a cardinal, 
and with the lion. The other ])ainting represents Christ in 
the Clouds : St. Thomas is placing his finger in the Saviour’s 
wounds, and numerous saints surround him ; on one wing 
are Ilippolytus and Sl Afra. The landscape is particularly 
bright and glowing, the background being formed by a lino 
of clear blue hills, as in the best Venetian paintings. The 
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pictures of Lucas of Leyden have a decided affinity with 
those of the old Venetian school, as, in* a later period of the 
already-bewildered art, Rubens, by the feoft blending of his 
colours, and his struggle for poetical energy and ricliness, 
approached the grand Roman and Florentine style of Michel- 
angelo, or rather that displayed in the genial compositions 
of Giulio Romano. * 

The already-noticed Hemling stands alone in the circle 
of well-known masters. He has all the pathos and German 
feeling of Diirer, but without his caricature and other pecu- 
liarities. In spiritual beauty and devotional feeling, as well 
as in clearness of meaning, he excels all paiifters of that 
school, and can be compared only to Van Kyck ; his execu- 
tion is tender and highly finished, yet his objective pro- 
foundness cannot be surpassed even by Holbein, or any of 
the Uj^per German masters, while none of the Lower Ger- 
man school possess equal richness and poetic fancy. 

Quintin Metsys, a few good pictures of whose are at 
Paris, is, to a certain extent, original in his manner; a con- 
fined manner, it is true, and a red brown tone of colouring 
is at least percejJtible, if it does not predominate in all his 
pictures. Tliu^, throughout all the compositions of some 
masters, we trace either their own cfiarac ter i sties, or the 
history of their love, repeated under every variety of ex- 
jircssiou : still the careful finish of Metsys’s picture#}, and 
thi ir expression of piety and s^cerity, will always ins[>ire 
pleasure and deserve esteem. Among poets, some of narrow 
and confined views write of sentiment alone, and from the 
influ(*nce of personal feeling, while others, of universal 
genius, portray various characters and individual tempe- 
raments ; and tluis, in the art of painting, each master can- 
not he a Dlircr, a Holbein, or an Eyck; but even those of 
inlcrior genius, if their feeling be sincere tpid their execu- 
tion careful, are beautiful and necessary members of the 
art, and all will be seen blooming and prospering together 
in the Paradise of Go<l, the mighty and the feeble, in peace- 
ful union. 

When we examine for the first time a collection of 
old German pictures, like that at Brussels, or others, rich 
in ■works of ai*t^ but not arranged in historical order, it is 
like voyaging on some wdld and unknown sea, without chart 
or compass. We feel the want of some fixed point amid 
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all the rich treasures before us ; some guide to aid us iu 
tracing the gradual * progress® and structure of the whole> 
and the numerous ramifications through which it reached 
its existing stage of development. The inferences to be 
drawn from our preceding contemplaticms may perhaps 
serve as a guiding idea for this purpose, and at the same 
time form an introduction to my subsequent remarks. Van 
Eyck * was the grand scientific founder, the master and ori- 
ginator, of the old Flemish school, and yet, from his pro- 
found science and the objective solidity of his execution, 
he alone possesses a remarkable affinity with the schools of 
Upper Gernmny, liis style comprehending, indeed, every- 
thing that is grand and noble. We must go back to Wil- 
helm of Cologne for the first beautiful beginning, the rosy 
dawn of art in Germany. Hemling has been already no- 
ticed as having reached the highest perfection in that school, 
and Schoreel, who adhered longest and most faithfully to 
the beautiful laws of Catholic symbolism and devotional 
painting. In a state of universal degeneracy and aberra- 
tion, Lil'cas of Leyden became remarkable from his singular 
and capricious waywardness, the first germ of which may 
indeed be found implanted in the elementary character of 
the sch(X)l of the Netherlands^ The rich luxuriance and 
fanciful delicacy of the Lowx*f German school appears to 
resemble, as far as the difference in the art and the material 
permits, the second flowery #tid ornamented period of Gothic 
architecture. A similar strain of glowing fancy reigns in 
both, and it was in the German Netherlands, where romantic 
architecture attained its highest perfection, that the chief 
schools of painting also flourished. If Diirer be considered 
as the point of union and an intermediate step between the 
schools of Lower Germany and the Netheiiands, Holbein, 
on the other han^, at least in his finest compositions, displays 
the LTpper German style in greater purity. In both schools 
there is an inexhaustible fund of i»<)laled and reujarkable 
ideas of art, which cannot be comprehended under any par- 
ticular head in tracing its gradual development. 

After this short digression, we return to consider 
the collection of pictures at llrussels, none of which appeared 
to me finer than Iw^o very old paintings by an unknown 
master (Nos. 153 and 154.), in an apartment not yet open 
* Hubert, John Vaf. Kvek’s elder brother and instructor. 
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to the public- They are both of small dimensions, but the 
figures are larger than is custbmary in old Italian pictures 
of that class, and the same obscrvatiorf applies to tfiany of 
the old German and Flemish paintings to which 1 shall 
have to direct your attention. The subjects are the “ Fla- 
gellation,” and the “Ascension.” Ju<^ing from the style 
alone, we must, in default of historical cmtm pronounce these 
pictures to be of much earlier date than Van Eyck ; still it 
is easy to be misled by first impressions in regard to the 
period of works of art. We are always disposed, by our 
preconceived ideas, to imagine that what is rude in art must 
necessarily be of early date ; but that this conclusion is not 
always just is proved by tliC architecture of the middle ages, 
which, after attaining, in the thirteenth century, the rich 
perfection of the decorated style, became, in succeeding 
years, incompai'ably more coarse and defective. Thus, in 
the latter part of the fifteenth century, we find among the 
successors of Van Eyck many pictures which, from their 
homely manner and treatment, wc sliould assign to a much 
earlier date, had we not historical evidence to the conti’ary : 
in fact the development of the arts can never be subjected 
to rules of such raathematicaji strictness and accuracy as to 
admit of no deviation. In both the atove-named pictures, 
the beauty of the heads, tlfeir energy of expression, the 
splendid colouring and delicately-finished execution *of the 
drapery, are all strikingly exceAent, and must claim unqua- 
lified praise even from modern taste, scarcely being sui'passed 
even by the best pictures in the school of Van Eyck. They 
are all simply designed, on a gold ground ; in the “ Ascen- 
sion,” the i'eet only of our Saviour arc % isible, seen through 
an opening in the Leavens, the body unseen. This position 
is customary in the oldest representations of that subject.^ 
The. IMfidoima is particularly beautiful, and many of the 
heads of the apostles are also excellent : tlie whole treatment 
is similar to the oldest of the Italian pictures brought from 
San Luigi, decidedly in the Byzantine style, though the old 
German school is distinctly recognisable. The singular 
pomp and rich tints of the costume afford indication* of the 
manner afterwards carried to perfection in the school of 
Durer ; but these pictures arc altogether more simple, and 
less crowded with marvellous and fantastic ideas. The 
expression of malevolence in the figure of the tyrant in the 
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Flagellation’’ reminds us of Diirer, but there is less of ca- 
ricature in this. Diircr, in his later time, was undoubtedly 
much 'indebted to ifhe better masters of the Netherlands ; 
nor can it be doubted that he both learned and borrowed 
much from the earlier paintings of that school. Both the 
pictures just described are correct examples of the old style 
of the German school in the countries of the Netherlands 
and the Lower Rhine : by old style I shall in future under- 
stand particularly those which are earlier than Van Eyck, 

A large altar-piece by Raphael, the size of life, is the 
most important of those in the Museum of Antiquities at 
Brussels; it was sent thither from Paris on account of the 
repairs it required, and was besides but little valued by 
the French, being in Raphael’s first manner. It is what 
is generally called a holy conversation.^ The Madonna is 
seated on a simple throne, surrounded by four saints, with 
angels below, singing from a page of music. Connoisseurs 
assign to this picture a very important place in the series of 
distinct works by this most exalted genius. It belongs to 
the period when Raphael had not yet, lured by Micliel- 
angelo and the antique taste, proved false to himself; yet it 
lias all the warmth of feeling, the vigour and richness of 
treatment, in which his earlier pictures are deficient. In 
but few of liis pictures do we sec Raphael so completely 
hiraseU', so expressive, so nure and free from all foreign 
intermixture. The heavenly boys are the perfection of 
childifeh beauty, in the representation of which Riij>hael still 
remains unequalled. Joseph also, rudely clad in a pilgrim’s 
habit, and leaning on his staff, is a majestic figure, with a 
fine head and long-flowing beard, looking on the Infant 
Christ with an expression of unfeigned affeotion. The 
8t. Bruno also is one of the most expressive Italian coun- 
tenances ever drawn by Raphael. The ^ladonna belongs 
to the intermediate style of Raphael. But the majestic 
unity of the whole picture most claims our admiration ; and 
among the numerous representations of the same subje<jt, 
this is perhaps the only one in which the appropriate senti- 
ment preserved, the theme being in general completely 
lost in the working out. The surrounding saints are not 
idle, useless figures, arbitrarily introduced, and only for the 

*** The following desorlptlon partly applies to the Madonna mentioned 
in Kuglcr’s Handbook of l*ainting, Italy, p. 2*19. — Trans. 
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sake of artistic contrastsf of attitude and expression. The 
various parts belong essentially to each other, and every 
figure introduced seems necessary to tne perfection*^of the 
M’hole ; all are expressive, natural, and so linked together by 
the earnest sincerity of their detncAnour, as to appear ac- 
tually absorbed in a devout conversation, which lofty mean- 
ing is powerfully heightened by the attitude of St. Bruno, 
turning towards the spectator. It is a truly grand compo- 
sition ; everytliing homely and simple, yet with the most 
correct expression. It recalls to our minds the old Correggio* 
at Dresden, representing the Madonna enthroned, with 
St. Catherine, St. Francis, St. Anthony, and John the 
Baptist, which is indeed tlie only picture that can be men- 
tioned as in any degree resembling this of Haphael's, un- 
questionably one of the most meritorious of his works. 

The valuable Diisseldorf Gallery, containing famous 
works by masters of the modern era, particularly of those 
belonging to the school of the Netherlands, has been so 
amply described elsewhere, that my observations may be 
confined to a few among them only, which will best illustrate^ 
my previous observations on the old masters. 

One picture, by Dlirer, of , complicated •‘^subject, and very 
small dimensions, appears to be only a sketch, if, indeed, 
it be not a mere copy. Tfic subject is the “ Martyrdom 
tlie early Cliristians in Persia,” and contains many 
ligures ; but the composition is dot so well arranged, expres- 
sive, nor }u*ofomidly imagined as we might expect, nor is 
the execution in any respect so thoughtfully linished as is 
usual witli tliat great master. f 

I found among tJie better paintings of the old Italian 
masters a beautiful Adoration of the Shepherds,” by the 
Venetian Pordenonc, very much resembling that by Palma 
Veccliio, at Paris, already described. The paintings by 
Andrea del Sarto, here exhibited, do not belong to his iincst 
works. 1 have m«'iny doubts as to the authentielfity of an 
“ Ecce Homo,” attributed to Correggio ; the Redeemer’s form 
is excessively disfigured and blood-stained, the painting 
careful, but flat and cold. A very small “ Holy Family,” 

» No. 125. G. i. Catalogue 1782. 

f Tlie orif'inal of this mo*;! rich, but from the theme horrifying, com- 
position is in the Vienna cullection, and executed in a most masterly 
style. I 
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bas ikil the . ch^racterU^pi of ^ tli^ ^most 
^Tbd :desijn 5 iai|ift be 
naijr^^teer banii ^«:ttd wtf n^jaiSlik) ao l^^a^er- 
onfta4aiiiai gri^eur w feaftlro attlXti&Je>,> Xhe 
* f St*^oba,” atoibute^l^Papbafelj and 

. lldjnired ; bence ^IblW^proi^ably ittbt err ijb*«^ighW it to 
ibat petio<^^of bUM^ til, Which &e }i(&d "alrea^^ l^eir^d into 
th^ track t>f error, Vd Witat^ the .ai3^i|t|iie^ This 
fet. Joh^ is, in fact so“ much like^^t^jiollo, ttltai vvith very 
,6li]^1:.a]^a'tion it might for oha ^Notwithstanding the 
hlevet* fbreshortepkig, it is a very cold |)icture, ai^ the figures 
and generaf tr^tment, jf, indeedr.'beK)i^ging to Raphael, arc 
more widely iWxhoved than hi^an^ of liis other compositions, 
frotai tl^ original tone ittid bias of his^jbeatitiful and devout 
^irit*. Perhaps it tnosC resembles me ‘‘ St. Michael” at 
Ps^ris, ‘b|it how far more grandly emceived is the latter 
cdfinposition^-^^how much less cold and constmined, — perfect 
as is its artistic treatment ! Tlie colouring of the “ St. John” 
ia^j03ttremel|r diifercnt; some of the shadows are certainly 
ha*vy, bdithe originalx:hiaroscuro, the contra^ed and blended 
tints, arc perhaps more striking than in any of Raphael’s 
paintings. TheiV are no other paintings of the same kind 
here and before deciding to^ which of Raphael’s manners 
this picture, or rather the treatment of it, belongs, it would 
be req^uisite to point out what manner it connects itself 
with the numerous other paintings of Raphael’s now existing 
in Italy, and which, with a few triflii»g differences, rt peut 
the same subject. 

A Holy Family,”* by Raphael, is incomparably more 
pleasing and valuable: it is in his, so called, ^\ first manner,” 
a term too frequently employed as an indirect censure of 
some of his finest and most successful works. The bright- 
^nesi^ and serenity of this picture, the vivid harmony ofeo- 
louriug, especially in the greens, crimsons, and other brighter 
tiij|s, de^rve great praise, as also ihe sim])iicity and gran- 
deur of fite arrangement, which is pyramidal ; the powerJul 
figure of leaning on his staff, seeming to indicate at 

tln6 silli{e x,kn», tfie extreme background of the picture, and 
the higliek ppint of the pyyamicU We might observe of 
this pictufq,^ af )v^*U as of that tit Brussels, that it is com- 

* Kovir in„|the .Muniefih, Gallery. ^Scc "Kugler's Ilahdbook* Italy, 
UivU IS* ’ ' * , ' 
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pletely wjiat it ought to be^ InriunoaBrable Holy F^lios^”; 
by the>K)st various mastors^ m&y be es^ipedl fop a variety 
of individual l^eautie^ and in some, poiiwa inay p^hij^s be.^ 
richet ilban tlie dmplp wo|*k now under Gonn^atW; but, 
in this picture the one troe idei4 the l^ctly corrept expre^v 
sion is given, without a shade of exaltation or affec^tation, 
— the ,^mple “ mot” that Wvcs the enigma,?|p4 no more. 

The " Susanna”* of Domenichino is, perhaps^ the fbiest 
of the remaining pictui^ea. 

The Hall of Hubena"^ vKB claim the attention of every one ; 
that master can be thoroughly studied only here. His Wild 
fancy and extj’aordinary genius, which even in its errors be-^ 
trays a highly poetical temperament, the magje variety of 
his colouring, so i*emarkablc a property in the oTd schools of * 
the Netherlands, would make a separate treatise reqinsite 
fully to analyse his merits, and to award him the pmse or 
censure he deserves ; but this would be by no means com- 
patible with my present intentions. He does not appear to , 
me in his most prepossessing character in such grant^ and, 
splendid compositions as the “Judgment,” nor in his general 
treatment of pictures of Christian saints, but rather in such 
themes as afford full scope to t^ie play of hte rich and poe- 
tical fancy ; and at the same time, by restraining it witliin 
certain limits, prevent its strayftig into vague uncertairtties, 
and by concentrating its powers, invest them w'ith a richer 
bloom. Such are the famous “ Batfle of tlic Amazons,” liere, 
and the magnificent “ Tiger and Faun ” family, in the Dres- 
den Gallery. ^ 

The “ Assumi)tion of the Virgin”! by Guido, is, per- 
haps, the best picture of the later Italian schools in this 
collection ; still, tbongU more grandly imagined than this 
master’s compositions in general, it is by no means so finely 
executed ns the “ Fortuiia,” at Paris, or )he exquiske 
“ Madoniia,” in the collection of Lucien Buonaparte. In Jthis 
we see united the two extremes of erring genius and mis- 
taken ideas of art — the mannerism of Rubens and Guido, 
with a cold empty ideality. 1 shall, perhaps, excite * asto-*^ 
iiishment, by numbering ideality among the false principj.es 
of declining art ; but this term, although in its original accd|ir' * 

\ 

• Pincicothck, No. 520. , f Pinacothek, Munich, No. 531./ ^ 

K ' ^ 
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tation expressing a true and genuine feeling, may also, taken 
m a contrary sens^signify something false throughout : igno« 
xantljf supposing it to reside in outward forms ah)ne, and mak^ 
ing these the first and highest object^ whereas the significant 
intention of the whole, and the participation therein of each 
* individual figure, is the only true object to be sought* Thus 
ideal in painting, as well as in other arts and intellectual 
mreations, is sometimes supposed to consist, not in a studi* 
ously contrived and genial combination of various contrasting 
elements, — not in an intentional deviation from the true 
proportions of nature, — in order thereby to indicate the 
high attributes of divinity, which was perhaps the intention 
of Winkelmaun and others, who first spoke of the ideal, but 
rather in such an unmeaning, middle path as, avoiding all 
extremes, is concerned only to avoid delineating anything 
mean or low. In all the mechanical arts, that of painting 
not excepted, we find two distinct methods of avoiding ex- 
tremes, which may be distinguished as the full and the 
empty medium ; the full is that in which all the contrasting 
elements concentrate their power, and which invariably be- 
comes the source of a new vitality, so that of this we may 
with truth asseiC not truth ajpne, but beauty also lies in the 
medium. The other middle path is barren, unfruitful, and 
negative throughout, and it fs this which people now term 
ideal, and which has no aifinity whatever with that lofty 
symbolism, which seeks t6 stamp the impression of divinity 
on every lineament of a work of art. Guido, when he rose 
above simple grace, sought thus to attain the false ideal 
alone; and this is the sole object of the French school. 
Kubens and Rembrandt might claim a higher rank than the 
French masters or the feeble Italians of tiie later schools, 
because there is at least some vigour in their errors ; and 
though the spirit of affectation reigns throughout, their na- 
tural talents are undeniable, and even their misemployment 
of colours is marked by a certain degree of originality. The 
modem French school unites both erroneous principles, the 
barren false ideal, obtained by copying from the antique, 
and ''the most glaring theatrical execution. Certainly the 
striking and eye-startling effect produced by the new-fashioned 
style is far from artistic, but in the highest degree theatrical, 
and so exaggerated that it almost supersedes nature herself, 
and becomes only a copy of the most complicated drama. 
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Such compositions, however, produce at least a decided effect, 
and have, therefore, more character thanuhose of the modem 
German school, which, carried away by the pursuit of % false 
ideality, represent that ideality only by varied deformity and 
a total absence of any kind of expression. 

At Cologne I was particularly strijek with a picture 
of St, Margaret, by Raphael, in the possession of the painter 
Hoffmann. This picture was formerly in the Jabach col- 
lection, which is not unknown in the annals of art, and 
whence the picture in the Royal Collection at Paris was also 
taken. The latter*, however, has been so mu^ch injured, 
that it will require to be almost entirely repainted, to re- 
store it In this state it may now be found in the 
Restoring Room at the Louvre, with one or two other 
pictures, already noticed, but its too apparent injuries give it 
but a melancholy expression ; and although the sublimity of 
the conception is indeed indestructible, it is painful to feel how 
irreparable are the injuries it has sustained. Is this picture 
an original, or a veiy old copy, made under the direc|ion of 
Raphael himself? The Parisian picture is now so greatly 
injured, that it would be impossible to give a satisfactory 
answer to this question, withemt some [>}^cular historic^ 
evidence ; and consequently the pictute at present under 
consideration must be received as the only existing examine 
of this incomparably beautiful panting. In Italy there are, 
probably, repetitions of the same subject, but the beautiful 

St. Margaret,*’ at Vienna, is very differently treated. I 
leave to those practical artists who, by a long residence in 
Italy, by continual study of Raphael’s works, and by fre- 
quently comparing them with each other, are qualihed to 
judge, to decide by which of his scholars this picture was 
painted, and whether the head be not by the hand of the 
master himself. The theme and intention t)f this picture 
resemble the “ Saint Michael the conception is equally 
lofty and grand, but the triumph of the blessed saint over 
all the hideous monsters surrounding her is much more easy 
and graceful. We do not here see the victorious arm of the 
conquering hero and pi'ince of spirits, but the uncon^ous 

* This picture was bo much damaged in the attempt at restoration, 
that it is no longer exhibited. It was originally painted on panel tbr 
Francis 1., and an attempt was made to transfer it to canvas.-^ TVtHis. 
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triumph of guileless love and glorious beauty, at whose feet 
the wjekcd expire, /jnslain. * The divinity revealed in the 
attituile of the saint, as, holding the palm branch in her 
hand, she treads on the wing of the monster, without even 
glancing at the creature thus annihilated by her foot, is 
rendered in the engraving with great vigour. The serene 
countenance of this heroine of the Christian faith is lofty, 
yet full of individual grace and beauty ; the divinity speaks 
in her bright blue eyes, and the heavenly smile upon her 
lips. 

I remarked in the same collection a few figures of 
saints, by l5urer, on a gold ground, and once forming the 
wings of an altar-piece, full of character and profound 
feeling. We see in old pictures a decided preference for a 
gold ground, which was retained in the south of Germany 
much longer tlian in Italy. It seems almost probable that. 
Diirer designed this picture during liis journey into the 
Netherlands, and perhaps for some church there. It is 
a strijting deviation from his usual style, and undoubt- 
edly owed its origin to some peculiar inducement, for a 
landscape background certainly gave more room for re- 
vealing the universal treasury of his capricious imagination. 

Many other important pictures claim our notice, the 
offspring of our own native itt and country. The ancient 
city of Cologne, wliich at one time contained more than one 
hundred churches, the gi'eiter number deserving to be cited 
as specimens of the tine symbolic designs and exquisite 
wo/k of Gothic architecture, would alone suffice to unfold 
the entire history of that art from its earliest period down 
to the wondrous perfection exhibited in the cathedral now 
erecting. The city of Cologne, notwithstanding the injuries 
and violent changes which w^ar and its attendant evils have 
brought upon ‘her, and in which her churches and mon- 
asteries severely suffered, is even at this period no less rich 
in old pictures, than valuable to the student of Gothic 
arcliitecture. 

I here allude to a collection of old German paintings, 
belonging to a rich, comprehensive, and well-defined school, 
superior, perhaps, to any in southern Germany, — a school 
which unquestionably proves the internal unity and connec- 
tion of the earlier style of Germany and the Netherlands. 
There we find pictures worthy of being ranked with the best 
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of Holbein’s ; others in Durcr’s 4nanner,\or of the school of 
Van Eyck ; and otliers, again, far older than either of ^these 
masters : these last partly unite in themselves the distinc- 
tive peculiarities of each of the great founders and architects 
of tlie German school ; and notwithstanding their individual 
deviations and peculiarities, bear an unqtlestionable adinity 
to one or other of those styles. It would be difficult even to 
enumerate the various styles into which the earliest pictures 
of a yet unfixed state of art may be divided and classed, ac- 
cording to the many masters ali*eady named. 

^ A taste for the early style appears, indeed, to* have sub- 
sisted here much longer than elsewhere ; and Germany is 
even now distinguished by real talent and science, and a 
general fondness for the art, manifesting itself in an universal 
predilection for making private collections of paintings of that 
period more especially. Many of these pictures, even of later 
date, arc painted on wood, with a golden ground ; sometimes 
canvas is glued upon the panel, and on this again another sur- 
face is laid, which gives more durability to the colouring.* The 
tints are wonderfully brilliant; the blue employed tlirough- 
out is ultramai’ine, and the other colours aijp no less costly. 
Most of these pictures are stfll iu the same condition in 
which tliey were left at the peniod of the general destruction 
of churches and monasteries, where, after having beenJSrst 
thrown aside, tliey were subsequeiHly sought for and rescued. 
Still many are wiilcly scattered, and exhibited singly in va- 
rious private collections ; many of the latter are placed here 
in distinct compartments, the greater number of them judi- 
ciously arranged, and each with one uniform and decided 
object, so that they seem naturally to take an appropriate 
place in illustrating the Jiistory of the art. The collection of 
the learned Canon Wallraff*, when properly prranged, will, 

• 'rhis collection lias since become the property of government, and is 
now devoted to the public advantage. The great altar-piece, representing 
the IMadunna and the patron Saints of Cologne, has found a worthy home 
in the great cathedral, whose magniiicent stained-glass window shines in 
renovated brilliancy ; a similar restoration has taken place in manj^other 
churches. Many new collections have been formed by the taste and in- 
dustry of private individuals containing a variety of antique gems of 
beauty of the Cologne and other Lower German schools; as, for in- 
stance, that of the intellectual Herr Fochem. 

During a short visit which 1 made to Cologne in the spring of 1818, 1 
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perliaps, be the mjfst valuable foT that object, for having 
directed his reseaivhes chiefly to one subject, he has suc- 
ceeded in forming a complete series of paintings of the 
school of Cologne, tracing it from its earliest origin, through 
Van Eyck, DUrer, and Hans van Achen, down to that later 
period, when Rubbns and Vandyck became the models of 
German taste. It 'would be impossible to give a satisfactory 
historical analysis of this almost unknown branch of German 
art, without a full and complete investigation of the antique 
treasures here assembled. I shall, however, select for pre- 
sent consideration three pieces only, of different kinds, in 
the hope of giving at least a few preliminary ideas of the 
subject. 

The crowning work of the Cologne school is a large 
picture, in three compartments, very rich in figures of the 
size of life, painted on a gold ground. It was formerly in 
the chapel of the Town Hall- The centre picture in the 
inside represents the Adoration of the Kings ; on the right 
wing "St. Gereon, the patron saint of the city, with his com- 
panions in arms ; on the left St. Ursula, with her host of 
virgins, and attended by her lover, Saint Etherius : the 
bishops Kunibert and Severinus are in the background. It 
was evidently the artist’s design to depict the assembled 
guai^ians of the city. This picture is unique in its kind, 
and, like the yet unfinished cathedral, stands alone among 
Other ancient works, more from the simple dignity of the 
execution, than from any peculiar grandeur in design. Many 
cohnoisseurs have proposed assigning this picture to Durer, 
merely because the extraordinary excellence of the work 
immediately suggests the name of Jthis the most famous 
master of the little known German school. The bizarre 
attitude, costume, and figure of some among the attendants of 

derived much pleasure and instruction from a very rich private collection 
of paintings on glass, carried down in cht »nological order from the first 
beginning to the final decay of tiie art. 

'Hie Boisseree Collection, [now in the Pinacotbek. at Munich], which 
at Heidelberg excited the interest and astonishment of innumerable 
foreigners, is now an ornament of the capital of Wirtemberg, where it 
is better arranged, and in more spacious apartments ; it places before 
our eyes, in the most instructive manner, the grand original principles 
of the schools of painting in the Netherlands generally, and is also 
enriched hy many vahtuble compositions belonging to the school of 
Cologne, as well as by tlie great master of tlic altar-piece in the cathedral. 
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the may slightly resemble^ that m^ter, yet these peca» 
liarities belong to all the masters of that^ school Ttieyiresh^ 
soft, vivid carnations in the heads remind ns of Holbein, but 
again truth of colouring and depth of tone are charactenstic 
of the time, and the prevailing style ; though, certhinly, to 
attain such lofty perfection must ever be*the heritage of the 
superior few alone. The dark-green foreground, like a rich 
carpet of thickly interwoven plants, and strewed with sdi- 
tary flowers and field fruits, almost rivals the style of {John] 
Van Eyck* The calm, solemn expression of the heads is also 
in his manner. This picture well illustrates the^mark pre- 
viously made concerning the union in one composition of the 
most remarkable characteristics of each of the three great 
Gennan masters, which, when thus united, never encroach 
upon each other, like those various manners of the Italian 
school, whicli, according to the recipe of Mengs, we must 
believe it necessary and possible to combine in any truly 
classical production. The wonderful industry displayed in 
the execution, and the dazzling splendour of colouring, are 
more admirable than is usual, even in the finest pictures of 
the old German school. It appears, indee^ a rare combina- 
tion of whatever any age has produced of costly or grand. 

The rich details are finisheil with minute, and even, loving 
care, and the wliole conception appears to emanate from the 
inward breathings of love divin% We find in it indeed a 
beauty all its own, in which the works of the before-named 
masters are deficient. The delicate bloom of spiritual love- 
liness had been revealed to the soul of the happy and sensi- 
tive painter. To liim it was given to gaze into the depth of 
her mysterious eyes, and aU his pictures arc fraught with 
inspiration by her breath. As Fra Angelico among the 
early Italians, and Raphael among the moderns, stand un- 
rivalled in the delineation of loveliness, so is* this master un- 
equalled among German painters. With the heavenly ima- 
gination of the one, he combines the lofty beauty of the 
other, but he takes a higher grade in technical art than 
Angelico, and may rather be compared with Perugino^ The 
Mother of God, enthroned in the centre panel, robed in a long 
flowing mantle of dark blue lined with ermine, will remind all 
who behold her of the Virgin at Dresden, [Madonna di San 
Sisto], by the majestic grandeur of her countenance, which is 
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ratlier larger than life^andits superhuman ideal beauty. Yet 
the idlest incHnatif n of her head towards the child^ and the 
mSd light of her soft eyes, is more in harmony with the ancient 
type.* The hands, also, which in very old pictures are fre- 
quently feeble^ ilh this equal those of the finest painters, but the 
and feet have tomething Etruscan in their formal posi- 
tion and. pointed shoes,' which indicates their antique origin. 
The ^BmCTal arrangement wou|d be admired, even by artists 
of the present day. This picture may be compared, in regard 
tu the richness of the e&pressive, midmost colossal, and yet 
liigbly*finisjl?ed heads, with that fine production of Raphael’s 
al^ady noticed. The figures, especially those of the side 
groups, where the foreground is clear, stand out majestically. 
The principal figures are those of the two martyrs. St Gereun, 
in full armour, but withotUi . 4 . pelmet, and the beautiful 
St. Ursula, with an in hand, standing near her 

lover, who gazes on Ittli^jiiressible tenderness. How 

beautiful and full of de«;|^ibo!yii^ is the manner in which these 
figures indicatCi or rather J^^fmbolise their martyrdom, by 
their tranquil attitudes, and pale, calm countenances, soften- 
ing by these melancholy accessories the joyous grandeur of 
the subject in the centre, into an indwelling emotion of 
tenderness and love. It wo indeed, be impossible to 
name all the beauties of this picture, or even adequately to 
deserfbe the outline of its arrangement, and the rich origin- 
ality of its ideas. The entire art is exemplified in a painting 
like this, and nothing more perfect formed by human hands 
can«bc conceived. 

May 1 be pardoned for attempting to convey an im- 
perfect idea of the impression produced upon me by this 
altar-piece of the city of C>ologne, in its three-fold division, 
by a similar number of poetical imitations ? 

1. 

A dazzling ray of golden light is gleaming 
Where sits the Virgin* on heaven's lofty throne, 

Her brows encircled by the jewell'd crown 
Her mantle's azure folds* wide round lier streaming, 

* Dans I'originc on la representait seulc, assez ordinairement debout, la 
main sur la poitrine et les yeiix Icves vers le ciel ; ce ne fut gperc que vers 
le commencement du cinquieme siecle (^apres le conseil d’Ephese term eu 
431) qu’on la peignit aasisc sur un trone avec I'enfant Jesus sur ses bras 
ou sur ses genoux Forme dc VArt, note to page 14. , A, F. Jiio. 
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^ And tender flowerets from the turf are springing ^ , * 

Where to the Virgin* flnd*her bless^ Son* 

The Magian kings from Asia's distant zone 
Worship and offerings joyously arc bringing. 

With pious seal rich eastern gifts outpouring*, ^ 

The costly gold, and myrrh’s delicious breh^'^ 

Tlie Holy Child in solemn pomp adoring. , 

And with mankind in harmony appearing 
Angels rejoice in heaven, and holy faith 
Shines forth anew, and hope the ever-cheerhig. 


t-. , n, ^ 

Who, on the Word, in dauntless faith relying, * 
A warrior armed as fronf the Add returns ? 

The Cross upon his azure banner burns ! 

Joyous ill soul, and rich in love undying ! 

St. Gcrcon, his hero-ho^j^ inspiring. 

Hastes from the ^OOmy iifOrtals of the tomb. 

To that blest cliii^^^i^we joyt^ bloom, 
Guerdon of lolly 

Serene in mind, mightyiin l^^'i|K#feith, 

I'he blessed trust th^at dios^A new decays, ^ 

Such were the hero-hearts pf other days. 

The martyr's palm they bore with soul unshaken, 
Brethren in love, the bond was sealed by ci^atli, 
And now at Mary’s feet t(f bliss they waken ! 


a 

111 . 

In gorgeous robes, her virgin train around her, 

St. Ursula from earthly tlir^l set free, 

Approaches, the brief pang of agorty 
And death’s sharp pain, with deathless bliss have crowned her. 
Humble, jet confident, — on God relying, • 

She treads his courts ; her lover at her side 
Follows with pious zeal his glorious bride, 

ITie bright-huired boy ! with her a martyr dying. 

With anxious care his glance on her |ic turneth, 

On her, with whom the martyr’s pain was su\'et, 

And in his heart a glorious impulse burneth. 

While love’s dear smile o’er all that fair world glowing. 

Seems with bright mingUi^ hues their step to greet. 

Bliss, that no parting tears may dim^j^stowing. 

And the name of this gifted fljjpter has for long cen- 
turies remained unknown ! It isM even now ! Thus it has 
ever been with the works of JBerman art Can we even 
name the man who projectejjniie cathedral, — that wonder 
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work of all ages ? Their labours were prompted less by the 
desire^ of personal 4me, than by a pure love of art, and on 
posterity is the guilt of forgetfulness and ingratitude. A 
friend of mine has been so fortunate as to obtain a few 
small pictures, evidently the work of the same master. Many 
of the heads appeaneven to have been the first ideas, subse- 
quently transferred from these early studies to the large 
painting, though certainly not without considerable altera- 
tion, being both more richly developed and more highly 
finished. The ideas of the large painting lie enclosed in 
these slightcsketches, like unfolded fiowers, each shrined in its 
delicate bud. The same loving grace pervades all the smaller 
pictures, which have the highest interest for any one who 
has seen the large one, to which they decidedly belong. It 
becomes evident, on comparing these little pictures and the 
twelve apostles by the same master with the large altar-piece, 
that they belong to an earlier epoch. Doubtless, a picture 
designed to minister to the glory of the city of Cologne and 
its assembled patron saints, would be undertaken at a time 
when the master had attained the highest development of his 
genius, and in its execution he would not fail to summon to 
his aid all his powers, both <tnental and mechanical. The 
important bearing of these reiparks will be seen as we pursue 
our investigation of the origin of this picture, and may afford 
some* clue to guide ns uj^n the track of its author. The 
most certain point cTappui” is to be found in the period at 
which this painting was coinplet€‘d, early in the fifteenth 
century, probably about 1410. Guiding ourselves by this 
certain fact, and the peculiar resemblance betu’^een this and 
other workfS by the same master, we are led, clearly, and 
almost without the possibility of error, to Meister Wilhelm, 
of Cologne, who is mentioned in the Limberg Chronicle 
towards the enfl of the fourteenth centuir, as a most famous 
master then existing, and of the city of Cologne. The most 
celebrated master would undoubtedly be selected to execute a 
work so majestic, and in a city so renowned as Cologne, and 
so prosperous in every elegant art. A most preponderating 
probability appears, then, to exist, that Meister Wilhelm of 
Cologne was the gifted author of this majesiic and wonder- 
ful picture.* None but the decisive historical evidence of 
♦ Frequently assigned to Meister Stephan, a scholar of Wilhelm. 
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contexnporaiy writers cotild, in my opinion, be more conclu* 
sive ; there is, however, but little prosit of our ot^;iuiuiig 
this, as the corporation book of the Cologne painters, to 
which we should naturally refer, has long been lost. All 
those excellent masters, who created so vast an abundance of 
varied compositions, were undoubtedly individual members of 
the body, or guild of painters, incorporated in every German 
town, and with whom glass-stainers and embroiderers are 
also united, on account of the general use of beautiful and 
artistic designs for tapestry and carpets, as well as on glass. 
Simple matters of fact such as these afford somq, idea of what 
Cologne formerly was, though her present condition seems 
hopelessly distant, even from the memory of her former 
greatness. 

However, should any doubt remain as to the existence at 
Cologne of so eminent a school of painting, we may cite in 
confirmation a sufficient, and truly contemporary evidence 
found in the antiquities of Suabia. It is given by one of 
the finest early poets of Germany, yet in the obljvion to 
which all German fame is consigned in the present age of 
ingratitude, few will recognise him under that character 
alone. Wolfram von Eschexibach, in tBe Parzival, (pub- 
lished about 1200), verse 47^5. of the Wyllerschen edition, in 
speaking of the enchanting beauty of a certain knight, says : 

a 

From Cologne nor^Maestricht 
Not a limner could excel him."* 

This poem belongs to the early part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and the manuscript itself is not, in the opinion of Bod- 
mer, much more modern. The verse quoted, consequently, 
proves that the Cologne school was famous almost two-cen- 
turies before the time of Van Eyck, or it would not hove been 
named in preference to others, certainly not by a poet, who, 
born and brought up in southern Germany, had lived at a 
tolerably wide distance from the towns mentioned. Both 
pictures belong to a period of perfection and beauty in stylc^ 
A series of eight compositions in the Lyversberg gallery, of 
small dimensions, but in which the figures are from twelve to 

• As quoted by Passavant : 

“ Von Cholne noch von Maestricht 
Dechein Sciltere entwurf ’en basx.” 
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el^teen inches high. belong,^as well as those already noticed 
at Brussels, with which they have a strong family resemblance, 
to^a far worse school, or ruder epoch, which, however, is not 
of necessity earlier. They have been ascribed to Israel van 
Meckenen, and probably belong to the latter part of the fif- 
teenth century. Though not without merit, they certainly 
bold a far lower grade as works of art than the productions 
of Van Eyck or Hemling. They represent the “ Passion of 
the Redeemer,” and the subjects of each picture in the series 
are: — 

L “ The Jiost Supper.” 

2. The Taking of Christ upon the Mount of Olives.” 

3. “The Mocking”, with the Flagellation in the back- 
ground. 

4. “ The Judgment before Pontius Pilate.” 

5. “ The Bearing of the Cross.” 

6. “ The Crucifixion.” 

7. “ The Deposition from the Cross.” 

8. yhe Resurrection.” 

These pictures have a gold ground, and yet in many of 
them a landscape is introduced. The freshest, brightest 
greens predominaft in the general colouring. Notwithstand- 
ing what has been said of the^ above in reference to other 
and finer pictures, these are among the most beautiful and 
admired antiquities of lowe%German art. Their excellence 
consists in the pomp of colouring, the elegant arrangement of 
the drapery, and the fascinating effect produced by a most 
perfqpt and industrious finishing, yet the same excellence is 
found in many of the old German pictures. The depth and 
energy of expression in the heads is truly imcomparablc, and 
the pictures of the “Mocking” and the “Crowning with 
Thorns,” resemble many of Diirer’s conceptions of the same 
subject, in the brutish ferocity and malignity of the expres- 
sion. The nobler features are, however, no less remarkable, 
and the heads of the tw^elve apostles, in tlie “ Last Supper,” 
deserve especial notice and admiration. The St. John re- 
clines at the table, leaning on the breast, and under the arm, 
of the Saviour. This difficult foreshortening is very incor- 
rectly drawm, which may be taken as a certain proof of the 
antiquity of the picture, as the drawing of the heads, and the 
attitudes^enerally, show the artist a clever, and in general, 
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correct designer : the hands are models of excellence in form 
and execution. The hne expression anc^ beauty of the heads 
entitle this master to rank among the best in the old Schools 
of Germany. I have seen nothing among the generally 
known German paintings more sweetly lovely or tranquilly 
graceful than the countenances of the Madonna and the 
St. John in the ^ Deposition from the Cross.” St. John, who 
supports the Madonna, turns his fine head, encircled by long 
flowing hair, towards the spectator, with an almost enthu- 
siastic expression of sorrow. The holy corpse is already 
taken down, and is represented as in the arms of those who 
bear it to the litter. The female figures are pale*and sorrow- 
ful, and little varied ; the mother, who is clothed in a dark 
blue robe, has her eyes fixed on the corpse, and her arms 
extended towards it in tender solicitude, as if almost for- 
getting herself and her own bereavement, s^e desired only to 
guard that beloved and insensible body, unconscious that it 
no longer lived or felt. She is very youthful and life-breath- 
ing, and so deliciously soft in her virgin beauty, that we are 
ready to accompany with our own the pure tears sti;fearoing 
from her deep blue eyes : never has sorrow been depicted 
with more pathetic grace th^n in this piature. “ The Re- 
surrection,” severe in simple joyfulness.'^is, next to the “ Last 
Supper,” the most exquisite, ift point of grace, as the “Crown- 
ing with Thorns,” is in expression. Here the radiant coun- 
tenance of the risen Lord, sArcely resembles even the 
joyfully inspired, yet still mortal Christ of the “ Last Supper,” 
though in each of the other paintings the highly expressive 
features are exactly similar, excepting the diflerence natufhlly 
arising in the “Crucifixion” and the “Deposition,” from 
the nobly-managed distinction between death and the dying. 

A portniit in the collection of Herr 'VVallrafi*, of the Em- 
peror Maximilian, the size of life, appeaced to me well 
deserving study, botli instructive and heart-ennobling.* 

The emperor is seated at an open window, the corner of 
which forms the extreme point of the right foreground, 
before a tabic, the colouring of which is neutral, or merely 
tinted in ; he is in full imperial costume, the sceptre in 
his right hand, while the left grasps the hilt of his large 

* A duplicate of this portrait is in the Vienna Gallery, but that at 
Cologne is finer in execution. 
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sword. Over his majestic golden armour is thrown a dark 
green mantle, adon^ wi^* a broad border of pearls ; on 
his hdlLd a splendid crown, studded with precious stones : 
the order of the golden deece, suspended from a gold and 
jewelled chain, rests upon his gorgeous breastplate. The 
face is almost in profile, and the countenance bears the stamp 
of wisdom and dignity, combined with the softest benevolence 
and gentleness. It is thrown out in strong relief by the 
crimson hangings of the wall in the background, which 
occupies more than half the picture ; the long light hair is 
combed down on each side of the face, in a manner peculiarly 
stiff and formal, probably in his usual style of wearing it, but 
the painter has successfully employed it as a kind of inter- 
mediate background to the outline of the face. The careful 
industry displayed in finishing the minor details is surprising, 
even when compiled with the universal neatness of the Ger- 
man school. The face, however, is but slightly coloured — 
scarcely more than tinted, and tender in treatment ; the exe- 
cution throughout is finished with most anxious care : even 
Holbein has no carnations more worm and life-like. The 
open window afibrds a glimpse of a landscape, forming the most 
distant background on the rigl^ its broad bright green border 
beautifully cut out from the crimson arras. It represents 
the open sea^ and a chain of steep, impassable mountains, 
upon •the highest points of which, and in caves, and hollow 
passes, the bounding chamois are seen pursued by the 
hunters of the Alps, in allusion, probably, to the well-known 
adventure of the chivalric emperor, who, when hunting the 
cha&ois, was on one occasion rescued from imminent danger 
by a faithful and attached follower. This picture belongs to 
the highest, or historical style of portraits, from the landscape 
background and significant accessories introduced, and the 
noble expression throughout, of which Leonardo and Raphael 
have left us a few examples, well characterised by the name 
of symbolic portraits. I could not, however, mention any 
portrait of theirs fully equal to this, which may appropri- 
ately be termed an “heroic portrait,*' as the “Defeat of 
Darius,” by Altdorfer, was designated a chivalric picture, for 
the sentiment of knightly honour and roya!! dignity are as 
classically blended as in a poem of romance and chivalry. 
To me it seems a striking emblem of the majesty of the old 
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German empire^ before foreign wars and home dissensions 
had destroy^ its power, placing before es the last moment of 
its declining greatness, like the pomp smd miyestj 0# a de- 
clining sun. 

The pictures here described will suffice to give a 
preliminary idea of the valuable works of old German mas- 
ters, to be found at Cologne. And no'V^, in conclusion, one 
question arises, standing in close connexion with the chief 
object of all our observations and reflections. * Is it probable 
that in this present time we shall see either the rise or the 
permanent establishment of a grand original school of paint- 
ing ? Outward appearances would lead us to TOply in the 
negative ; but can we assert its utter impossibility ? It is 
true, certainly, there are no modern artists capable of cmn- 
peting with the great masters of antiquity, and the points 
in which our attempts are most deficient ap]^ar also tol^ably 
clear : partly, a neglect of technical proprieties in the co- 
louring, and, still more, the absence of deep and genuine 
feeling. Modem artists even of the most judicious and 
well-directed talents are often found deficient in productive 
activity; in that certainty and facility of execution which 
was so peculiar a feature in the old schools. When we con- 
sider the infinite number of %reat compositions which Ba- 
phael produced, although snatched away in the bloom of 
age and the zenith of his fame, or tlie iron industry of the 
genuine Diirer, displayed in bite innumerable creations of 
every kind, executed on the most various material^ although 
to liim also a long term of years was denied, we shrink from 
comparing our own puny period with the vast proporfisons 
of that majestic epoch. Yet this is easily accounted for. 
The habit of universal painting, and the intellectual vanity 
which was a prevailing bias in the genius and art of our 
forefathers, naturally led to the breaking up of its spiritual 
strength, since tliese properties were most incompatible with 
the progressive development and final perfection of any one 
distinct branch. To this source we may refer the separation 
now existing, in a greater or less degree, between all the 
intellectual and imitative productions of our time ; but in 
regard to the art of painting, the following observations 
deserve to be noted os of primary importance. Deep feeling 
is the only true source of lofty art, and as in our time every- 
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thing is opposed to this feeling, struggling, as it were, either 
to destroy, repress, overwholm, or lejid it as^^y into the 
4i^^patb$ of error, the first portion of an artist’s life is con* 
BUme<^ in a preliminary struggle,' ere t!io mind can enfran- 
chise its powers from all the unspeakable difficulties imposed 
by the spirit of the time ; a struggle unavoidably necessary, 
in order to unseal the spring of correct artistic feeling, and 
free it from the encumbering rubbish of the destroying outer 
world aix)und. 

A highly intellectual nature, spurning the trammels and 
conventionalities of the day, and rising in daring opposition 
to the ruling spirit, must ever concentrate its powers within 
itself, and can rarely attain great vivacity in the creative 
faculty of imagination. Thus we may account for the slow 
appreciation of ancient art in our day ; but pressing onward 
with unshaken ardour in spite of all obstacles, it will at 
length attain a brighter future, and bloom out with new and 
glorious life in the realms of beauty and inspiration. There 
appears to be an unfathomable mystery in the fact that some 
periods, by their own will alone, and apparently witliout any 
outward stimulus, become so rich in art, so happy in their 
artistic productioi^, wliil?otlicrs seem to expend their energy 
in vain, meeting wdth no corresponding nor even adequate 
success in their intellectual productions. It is impossible 
fully to unravel the mystery, and we must depend only ou 
facts well known and understood, which will prove amply 
sufficient to guide us to tlie source of all lofty works of art, 
and the jM’oper means and materials to be employed ; this 
will dead to the working out of scientific principles, and the 
conservation of everything beautiful in Christian ai't, 
although without the especial gilts of nature, the summit of 
artistic excellence will ever remain unapproachable. 

The one true fountain of beauty and the art is feeling. 
It \% feeling which reveals to us true ideas and correct inten- 
tions, and gives that indefinable charm, never to be conveyed 
in words, but which the hand of the painter, guided by the 
poet’s soul alone, can diffuse throughout all his works. From 
religious feeling, love, and devotion, arose the silent in- 
born inspiration of the old masters : few, indeed, now seek 
their hallowed inspiration or tread the paths by whic^f alone 
they could attain it, or emulate that earnest endeavour to 
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woxIe; Out the piineiple of»setious and noble pbilosophy whieh 
is discoTeralde in the ^orks of Duier and Leonardo^ 
will be every effort to?Teeall the genius of the art, until we 
summon to our ai<^ if not religion, at least the ideapf It, by 
means of a System of Qhristiaa philosophy founded on reli* 
gion. Still, if young artists deem this :i|;oad too distant or 
top difficult of attainmerit, let them at least study deeply the 
principles of poetry, in which the same spirit ever hx^thes 
and moves. Not so much the poetry of the Greeks, now 
familiar only to strangers and the learned, or read through 
the medium of translations from which every pqptical asso- 
ciation is banished by the wooden clapper-clang of the dac- 
tyls, but rather the romantic genre — Shakspeare, and the 
best Italian and Spanish dmmatists, those also of the old 
German poems which are most accessible, and next such 
modem productions as are dictated by the spirit of romance. 
These should be the constant companions of the youthful 
artist, and will lead him back to the fairy-land of old ro- 
mantic days, chasing from his eyes the prosaic mist engen- 
dered by inaitation of the pagan antique-, and the unsound 
babble of conventional art. Still every effort will be fruitless, 
unless the painter be endowed with earnest feligious feeling, 
genuine devotion, and immortal faith. Fancy sporting with 
the symbols of Catholicism, uffin spired by that love which 
is stronger than death, will nevq^ attain exalted Christian 
beauty. 

In what, then, does this exalted beauty consist? It is 
of the first importance to analyse the good and evil tendeupy 
of all theories of the art. Whoever has not himself disco- 
vered the fountain of life can never successfully guide others 
to the source, or unfold to them the glorious revelations of 
the painter’s art ; he will rather wander perplexed amid the 
dreamy visions of mere external representations, and the 
creation of his imagination, being totally void of expression 
and character, will liecome in fact a mere nonentity. The 
true object of the art should be, instead of resting in ex- 
ternals, to lead the mind upwards into a more exalted region 
and a spiritual world While false-mannered artists, content 
with the empty glitter of a pleasing imitation, soar no 
higher, nor ever seek to reach that lofty sphere, in which 
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genuine beautj is portrayed according to certain defined 
ideas, of natural cliaracteridtics. It finds on its path the 
most vivid development of all sensible forms ; the fascina* 
tion of grace, the highest natural bloom of youthful beauty» 
yet endowed rather with sensual fascination than the in- 
spired loveliness pf the soul. When heathen artists at- 
tempt to take a higher range, they wander into exagger- 
ated forms of Titanic strength and severity, or melt into 
the solemn mournfulness of tragic beauty, and this last is 
the loftiest point of art that they can ever reach, and in 
which they do sometimes approach nearly to immortality. 
Here, however, their lofty fiight is terminated ; the path of 
spiritual beauty is barred on the one hand by a Titan- 
like exaggeration, striving to take heaven and the divinity 
by violence, yet failing in the power to accomplish its en- 
deavour ; on the other by an eternal grief, for ever plunged 
in mortal agony, in the hopeless bondage of its own un- 
alterable doom. The light of hope dawned not on heathen 
intelligence ; impassioned grief and tragic beauty bounded 
their purest aspirations. Yet this blessed light of hope, 
borne on the wings of trusting faith and sinless love, though 
on earth it b/caks forth pnly in dim anticipations of a 
glorious hereafter, — this glorious hope, radiant with immor- 
tality, invests every picturd' of the Christian era with a 
bright harmony of expr^sion, and fixes our attention by 
its clear comprehension of heavenly things, and an elevated 
spiritual beauty which we justly term Christian. 

JIdany paths, old as well as new, must be tried and 
broken up before that certain road is laid open, in which re- 
novated art may securely tread, and attaining the long- 
sought goal, bloom forth in high religious beauty. Here 
and there, perhaps, extremes may seem to produce the some 
effect, and it would not be astonishing if in the present uni- 
versal tendency to imitation, some genius, conscious of its 
powers, should break forth into a longing desire for absolute 
originality. If such a genius were penetrated with a true 
idea of his art, justly esteeming that symbolic expression 
and revelation of divine mysteries which is its sole appro- 
priate object, and regarding all besides ro(irely as the means, 
the working members, or characters which, duly combined, 
produce a correct expression, his compositions would probably 
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be the foundation of quite a new style * : genuine hieroglyphic 
symbols, the simple offspring of nature and natural feelings, 
but drawn from individual conceptions, and arbitrarily thrown 
together rather than in accordance with the ancient methods 
of an earlier world. Every such picture might well deserve 
to be called a hieroglyphic, or divine symljpl ; and the question 
now to be considered is, whether a painter ought to trust 
thus implicitly to his own genius for the creation of his 
allegories, or confine himself to the adoption of those old sym- 
bols, which have been handed down to us, hallowed by tradi- 
tion, and will always, if rightly understood, prove^ sufficiently 
expressive and effective. The first method is unquestionably 
the most dangerous, and its results would appear to be acoi- 
dental if, of many who tried the same path, a few only 
reached the same point of excellence. Success would be 
uncertain, as has so long been the case with the sister art 
of Poetry. There seems to be more safety in clinging to 
the old masters, especially to those of the very earliest ^te, 
assiduously emulating their unalterable truth and beauty, 
till it becomes a second nature to eye and soul. Next to the 
finest of the old Italians, for example, the style of the Ger- 
man masters well deserves ov study, mii^ful that to that 
nation we also belong, and that the serious earnestness qf 
its character, wc, beyond alPothers, are bound to preserve. 
Thus we might hope to see confined the symbolically, spi- 
ritually beautiful, with the sure method of producing antique 
grace, whence, as from the very being of the art, even 
though all knowledge of it were lost, true poetry and science 


* Whoever has had an opportunity of consulting the allegorical de- 
signs of the deceased liunge, sketches as they are, will easily see the 
force of this observation, and understand how strange a patli any single 
artist, though of peculiar genius and lofty aspirations, may be led to 
choose. While at the same time this example, drawn from the erroneous 
bias of so happy a talent, shows the natural result of painting from 
simple hieroglyphics, unguided by unhallowed and historical traditions, 
which alone afford the painter that secure maternal guide, from whose 
directing influence he can never swerve without danger and irretrievable 

injury [Overbeck, the celebrated German painter, now residing in 

Home, appears to be almost an embodiment of all SchlcgcTs suggestions 
and anticipations ; a consummation in the bringing about of which these 
letters probably have had no inconsiderable share.] 
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must proceed. The old German style is not only more 
iiociirate, and skilful in mechanism than the Italian in 
general, but it also, adhered longer and more faithfully to 
that wonderful and profoundly true Catholic*Christian sym- 
bolism, whence they drew far more precious treasures than 
were granted to tjiose who suffered their imagination to 
wander into the merely Jewish subjects of the old Testa- 
ment, or digressed still farther into the province of ancient 
Greek mythology. 

The Italian schools, indeed, though far superior to 
those of Upper Germany, can scarcely, even in ideal grace, 
claim precedence of those of Lower German art, if we judge 
of its excellence from the period of its maturity, when 
helm of Cologne, John Van Eyck, and Hemling* flou- 
rished, and not from later and more degenerate times. We 
should remember, especially, that an artist ought not to seek, 
nor expect to attain, the perfect antique by adopting the 
Egyptian style in the almost image-like position of the feet, 
the scanty draperies, and long narrow half-shut eyes, any 
more than by copying bad designs and actual errors or de- 
fects. These, in truth, are but the indications of a Jalse 
taste, and have «no more affinity with the real Christian 
^tique than the little esteemed imitative manner of the old 
Germans. The beauty of ear>/ Christian art consists not so 
much in the external parts as in the tranquil, pious spirit 
universally pervading ; anJ the cultivation of this spirit will 
give inspiration to the painter, guiding his steps to tbe pure 
neglected source of Christian beauty, till at length a new 
dawn shall break the darkness of the horizon, and shine 
forth in the ch^arest meridian splendour throughout the com- 
positions of reviving art. 

• This name is now more commonly written Memling. 





NOTES OF A JOURNEY 

THEOUGH 

THE NETHERLANDS, THE RHINE COUNTRY. SWITZERLAND, 
AND A DART OF FRANCE, 

In the Years 1804, 1805. 


Paris. 

The spectacle of social life, however varied and interesting 
it may appear for a time, sooner or later becomes fatiguing, 
and we sigh to gaze once more aipon t^e facfl of nature ; but it 
is impossible anywhere to ft3el more completely shut out from 
the tranquil enjoyment of beauties than in Paris. The 
first few hot days of spring efectually banish all verdant 
freshness from the gardens and promenades ; and every 
spot, even before the approach of summer, is wrapt in 
clouds of all-enveloping dust. If you think to escape i^om 
the city in any direction, it follows you pertinaciously for 
hours : noise, dust, and tumult fill the public roads, and the 
numerous villas and maisons de campagne on every side 
give the country the appearance of one vast suburb. Per- 
haps, after a drive of many hours, you may at length reach 
some quiet wood or friendly hiU, where you may enjoy a 
little refreshing brightness ; but even there you find none of 
those sublimer beauties for which the heart, long pent within 
city walls, most fondly sighs. 

Paris is situated in a broad open valley, stretching be- 
tween hills and intersected by a river ; the country is occa- 
sionally cheerful and agreeable, but never rich, and some- 
times not even pleasing. 
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Even the works of art with which Paris abounds fail 
after a time to compensate for this total absence of natural 
charms ; and another circumstance makes us more sensibly 
alive to the deficiency: the numerous pictures and statues here 
collected are not, as in most other capitals, surrounded and 
heightened in their .effect by the important accessory of fine 
architecture. To me, the siglit of a splendid edifice or a 
lovely country is an ever-springing source of pleasure ; I 
feel its grandeur more, and love its beauty better, the more 
frequently I behold it ; and in the same manner the continual 
contemplatipn of a fine building unconsciously elevates a 
susceptible mind, and maintains it in a fit frame for appre- 
ciating the beauty of other works of art, whilst a taste for 
architecture seems indeed to form the basis of every other 
artistic taste. 

The most famous buildings in Paris are all modem, both 
in date and style, and have no decided character, except a 
superficial imitation of antiquity, confined, feeble, and, by 
many ingenious adaptations made to suit every variety of taste. 
The acimired fa9ade of the Louvre may be excellent in its 
kind, but what can be more out of place than twenty or 
thirty Grecian of Italian columns in a strange land and 
climate, amidst innumerable edifices completely at variance 
with the Greek taste, and wh^re the manners and habits of 
the people are no less entirely different ? The incongruity 
is here more than usually glaring, since this facade is at- 
tached to an edifice which is neither Greek nor Gothic, 
neither old nor new, nothing, in short, except in the highest 
degree irregular and formless. The church of Notre Dame 
presents a single and beautiful exception ; it is in the Gothic 
style, large, and highly decorated. Yet even our admiration 
of this fine building is much disturbed, from its standing in 
a mean out-of-the-way part of Paris, where it cannot be 
seen to advantage. There is a good approach to the western 
front, but every other part must l>e laboriously examined, 
the details sought out with difficulty, and connected with 
infinite care and diligence, some portions of the building 
being concealed and others built against. The two towers, 
as is the case in so many old Gothic cathedrals, are only 
half erected ; popular dissensions, the increase of commerce 
directing capital and industry into new channels, and 
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finally, the Reformation, which introduced quite a new order 
of things, having interrupted the progress of- the work. 

In Paris, too, this interruption may be attributed to an 
early change in the spirit of the times. The siase of Notre 
Dame is by no means proportionate to the extent of the 
city. During the first revolution the front was injured in 
various ways, the exterior being despoiled of its decorations 
and the statues torn down and destroyed. Worse than all 
this is the injury which the interior has sustained, by abso- 
lute mutilation ; the clustered pillars supporting the roof 
have been filled in, rounded, and modernised as much as 
possible, so as to give them the appearance of sRlid circular 
columns. The effect thus produced is completely incon- 
sistent with the plan of the exterior, and such an attempt to 
unite Greek solidity and bulk with the very incompatible 
features of Gothic architecture, seems peculiarly devoid of 
taste. An intolerable spirit of persecution in the arts was 
often seen united with that inclination to imitate the false 
antique, which seemed epidemic in the eighteenth century, 
and it is to be feared still (1804) has sufficient infiuSnce to 
permit the destruction or defacing of many fine memorials of 
mediaeval art. Notwithstanding these injuries, Notre Dame is 
still the finest building in Paris, a veherable ancestral struc- 
ture, standing alone in tlie midst of the modern world. 

Entertaining these opinions, and influenced by the feel- 
ing and desires already alluded I quitted Paris for a short 
time early in the spring of 1804. 


St, Denis. 

The country round Paris on this side is peculiarly 
dreary, yet there is something in its gloomy, barren aspect 
not entirely without a charm ; and the deep silent melan- 
choly it inspires becomes stronger and more profound in 
approaching this ancient and now ruined cathedral. Every 
part that could be destroyed without too much lal>our and 
difficulty has been thrown down ; the naked walls alone are 
left standing, with the massy pillars and the arches that 
rest upon them. As the doors were opened, a host of jack- 
daws and rooks, the sole inhabitants of the desecrated sane-, 
tuary, took flight, and wdien the dust they raised in their 
departure had subsided, we saw the uptorn graves of the 
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so^ez^eigns of France, each of whi£^ tfi^a "verger care- 
fully pointed out, as well as the place where |he silver altar 
of iuagobert once stood; the vacant njicbes reminded us of 
the old statues of Clovis, Chilp^ric, and Dagobert in the 
Petits Augustins*, which (or at least as much as could he 
saved of £em), had been removed thither from St, Denis, 

The spectacle di' these ruins transported us far from 
the present day, back to those old times when France was 
governed and possessed by Germans. Family dissensnons, 
and the unnatural union ^tween France and Italy, 
subsisted during the first French dynasties, at length ter- 
minated the* German dominion ; and French liistory begins 
propei’ly with Hugh Capet, at a period which at first sight 
appears to have been most prosperous. 

Such it may indeed be considered by those who judge 
only from the outward show and glitter of hiitory ; to me, 
however, the most happy period appears to have been that 
which is least noticed in our pragmatic dissertations, and 
perhaps for that very reason is most worthy of our atten- 
tion. Certainly, France never enjoyed so long a period of 
tranquillity, both at home and abroad, as during the first 
century after Hugh Capet. If it be remembered that the 
origin of romance dates from that century, as well as the 
dawn of French poetry in Proven yal song, how glowing a 
picture is presented of the early days of France, blended 
also with many traits of GeWan simplicity and truth ! and, 

* ** Numero 9*^. Statues s^pulcralcs, repr^sentant Clovis 1. ct la 
rei&e <ClatiIde. 

** Ces deux statues formant cariatides, ct 5cu1pUH?s dans Ic sixieme siccle, 
omaient le portail d'une ancienne 4gUse de Corbeil. Klles sont d*au- 
tant plus remarquables qu’clles font voir les costumes d’homme et de 
femme en usage a la cour de Clovis. La figure du roi, pos^e debout, 
les cheveux dottans sur les epaules, et barbue, cst votue de la tunique 
longue, et d*un mantoau parfaitement semblable aux vetemens qui Ton 
remarque dans les statues dcs rois de la premiere, de la seconde, et de la 
troisieme race, ^galement conserve dans ce musce. mm** 
Si je considere ensuite le style du dessin et le goCt qui regoe dans cette 
sculpture, j'y rccounais les formes, le travail, et les convenances du temps. 
Ces statues sont longues, minces, roides et serr^es, servant de colonne ou 
le support comme toutes les statues des premier^; slides ; telies enfin 
qu*on en voyait avant la revolution aux portaUs de Tabbaye de Saint 
Denis, des egliaes catbedrales de Chartres, Lenoir, Inirod, 

[Most of the statues from St. Denis appear from the catalogue to be 
couehSe^ — Trans.'] 
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without laying'excltt^ive claim to e^ery thing noble in action 
and sentiment^ it may not appear surprising if a great pixH 
portidn should prove itself to be of German origin. St. 
Louisy and, at a still later period, the Maid of Orleans, may 
be noticed as touching apparitions, linking their own colder 
era with the enthusiasm of the olden time. 

The effigies of the old French kings, which, after having 
been rescued from the destruction of the cathedral, were 
transferred to the Petits Augustins^ are, like other similar 
statues of the middle ages, carved in sandstone of colossal 
SMC and completely clotheHi ; they seem better eisccuted than 
many later works of the chisel, for the modems deviate as 
widely from correct principles in the art of scnlpture, as in 
every other imitative art. It is however impossible to form 
a correct opinion of them except in their appropriate places 
in the churclf : they seem, apart from the sacred edifice, too 
solitary and unconnected. Statues in Gothic churches 
ought to be considered merely as decorative work, or carving, 
and should be judged of in that connekion. The bas- 
reliefs of the ancients had in the same manner their own 
distinct laws, by no means analogous td those of drawing or 
sculpture. All component pjirts ought tcf minister to the 
combined effect of the complete structure ; and as in Gothic 
churches every thing seems straight and slender, rising up- 
wards to the loftiest point, so it fitting that the decorative 
statues should harmonise with that general character. This 
reason may also account for their universally erect position, 

t ;ven for that meagre, disproportionate length of limb 
1 is so remarkable in the statues of the kings, although 
her respects they are ornamental and perfectly well 
ed. If we imagine a marble figure of antique round- 
and strength, in connexion with a slender up-soaring 
ic column, we shall immediately feel the incongruity ; 
and although a statue carved in sandstone, cannot of course 
possess the natural roundness and animation of marble, nor 
the same delicacy of outline, yet the magic of the work- 
manship displayed in the close clinging drapery, and the 
genuine simple piety of the countenances, may elevate it far 
above the character of a mere ornament. 

The principles of architecture form the basis of sculpture 
and all other plastic arts; from thence they appeared in 
early times to derive strength and stability, as from their 
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xiatiye soil. This is peculiarly the case in Egyptian archi- 
tecture, and it is only by difficult and slow degrees that 
sculpture can ever be separated from this original root ; 
yet among the Greeks it early broke loose, and developed 
itself alone ; for with them, architecture, degenerating into a 
symmetry which had no higher aim than to please the eye, 
soon departed from its early symbolic grandeur and severity, 
and Greek sculpture in consequence rose to a lofty and pe- 
culiar degree of excellence. That of the middle ages, on 
the contrary, could never be freely divided from Christian 
architecture, nor unfold itself alone : two reasons occur 
which serve to account for this circumstance, — in the first 
place, decorative fancy is so vital an element in Gothic 
architecture, that the imagination found full sco[>e in that 
alone, and it seemed the less necessary to fill the eye with 
other works; and secondly, colouring was so essential a 
feature in the delineation of those symbolic themes, which 
were held in tlie highest veneration, that ecclesiastical re- 
presentations designed to stimulate devotion could only be 
adequately expressed by painting; and in the new style, 
originating with Christianity, that art had necessarily a 
preponderating iflfluence. ( 

The old church at Rheims, the city in which the French 
kings were formerly crowned, Vas also once richly adorned 
with images of saints ; th^ were placed, a? on the front of 
Notre Dame, close together in regular order, covering a 
blank window. Throughout all France, however, in the 
Netherlands, and even in many places on the Rhine, these 
and similar images have been torn down and destroyed ; and 
perhaps tlie arts have in no respects suffered greater injury 
from the French Revolution than in this particular. The 
church at Rheims appears to be of earlier date than that at 
Paris ; the decorations are more diversified, but rudely exe- 
cuted ; the towers, although they appear to have been car- 
ried a little higher than those of Notre Dame, are in the 
same unfinished state. 


Cambray. 

The route from Paris to the Netherlands is monotonous, 
uncultivated, and little attractive ; indeed, with the excep- 
tion of the old provinces of Burgundy and Normandy, the 
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interior of France is not particularly favoured by nature. 
We easily understand why her people have always aimed at 
foreign conquest ; and, indeed, during the last century and a 
half, she has succeeded in annexing the most beautiful and 
cultivated portions of Europe to her territories. It seems, 
in fact, doubtful whether the soil in the cjd provinces, which 
would require the utmost diligence and labour for its pro- 
per cultivation, could produce sufficient to maintain a popu- 
lation, who have never deserved to be numbered among the 
most hard-working and industrious of mankind. Tlie rapid 
increase of population, during the early part of J^rench his- 
tory, constrained that people to seek foreign possessions, like 
those inmim^u-able hord»,s which migrate continually from 
the barren plains of central Asia, in search of more fertile 
regions. 

In approaching Cambray, my eyes were long fixed upon a 
marvellous object, which I was able to follow along the 
windings of the road, for the space of half an hour. It was 
the spire of a Gothic tower, of such delicate tracery and 
openwork, as to appear transparent ; it stands upon a hill, 
and is the sole remaining relic of the cathedral, which was 
purchased during the reign of terror p,s a n&tional property, 
and paid for in assignats ; the marble of the monuments 
and pavement must alone havb more than repaid the cost of 
purchase. ^ 

Wonderful style of architecture ! springing from the 
highest story of the tower, it seems to pierce the clouds like 
a transparent obelisk, or pyramid of open tracery I iqpre 
pointed and slender than the one, it is less so than the other, 
and formed of slender .shafts, clustering together, with va- 
rious flowers and crockets, it terminates at length in a 
slender spire and flniul. 

The design of most Gothic towers is similar, although 
very few of them have ever been finished. 

I have a decided predilection for the Gothic style of archi- 
tecture; and when I am so fortunate as to discover any 
monument, however ruined or defaced, I examine every 
portion of it with unwearied zeal and attention, for it apr 
pears to me that from a neglect of such study the deep 
meaning and peculiar motive of Gothic architecture is sel- 
dom fully arrived at. 
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It unites an extreme delicacy and inconceivable skill in 
mechanical execution, with the grand, the boundless, and 
infinite, concentrated in the idea of an entire Gothic fabric ; a 
rare and truly beautiful combination of contrasting elements, 
conceived by the power of human intellect, and aiming at 
faultless perfection fin the minutest details, as well as in the 
lofty grandeur and comprehensiveness of the general design. 

No art ought ever to be permitted to encroach upon its 
sister arts. The ancient classic monuments at Athens, Pses- 
tiim, and Girgenti would undoubtedly, if seen in their 
native clim^, excite feelings of veneration, in the same man- 
ner as the feeble designs and gigantic works of Egyptian, 
Persian, or Indian antiquity inspire wonder and astonish- 
ment. But what with us is usually styled Grecian art is 
merely a copy, a soulless imitation of the period when Greek 
art was in its decline, and an agreeable but most unmeaning 
symmetry had replaced that grandeur of soul and expression 
which had too long been lost. 

Th^ Gothic may possibly be styled in the next work on 
architecture the German style, from its having been common 
among all the nations of ancient Germany, and the grandest, 
heretofore called 'Gothic, edifk'es in Italy, France, and even 
in Spain, being also the w-ork of German architects. This 
old Teutonic architecture certainly requires some effort of the 
mind to penetrate its unfathomable obscurity. It flourished 
most in the Netherlands, and appears to have attained there 
its highest perfection, scarcely a town in Brabant being 
without one or more remarkable monuments of that art. 

However, the general title of “ Gothic Architecture,^’ if 
that great national name be taken in its widest sense, for the 
old Christian and romantic style of the middle ages, from 
Theodoric down to the present timCj is decidedly the most 
appropriate, and must ever be retained. I may remark also 
that the apparently arbitrary epithet of Romantic, applied to 
Mediaeval poetry, so completely expresses the prevalence of 
fancy in that art, that it seems impossible to exchange it for 
any other term equally significant and appropriate. 

The Burgundians, Vandals, and some portion of the peo- 
ple of the Netherlands, having been originally Gothic tribes, 
that people may be considered founders of the Christian 
kingdoms of France, southern Germany, Italy, and Spain 5 
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whence, extending to the Scandinavian north, they took 
root in, and exercised dominion over, the whole of the south 
of Russia, and the countries of Poland and Hungary. The 
term Gothic is, therefore, historically appropriate to that col- 
lective body of all nations who derive their origin from the 
same root as the Dutch and Gormans. The Goths brought 
into Europe that overwhelming influx 5f Gorman^ people 
and German ideas with which the history and social cus- 
toms of the west, as well as the taste and style of its poetry, 
have ever since remained strongly imbued. 

The objections urged by some few critics to the use of the 
term Gothic, arise from an imperfect compreheifsion of its 
grand and universal signification. It may be possible to 
discover and explain the influence exercised by German 
genius on the works of other countries, but we cannot pos- 
sibly call a style of architecture, which flourished throughout 
all the lands once possessed by tbe Goths, from the most ex- 
treme east to the farthest west of Christendom, the German, 
as this exclusive epithet would only apply to that German 
father-land which has been separated from the other states 
since the time of King Conrad, and would confine the term to 
boundaries much too limited ; ^r, on the other hand, to call 
this peculiar style of architecture th^. Teutonic, would lead 
us too far back into antiquity, yet obscure as regards tbe art. 

The terms “ Old Saxon,” and Decorated Norman,” 
Seem very appropriately employed^ in England, as they indi- 
cate two grand epochs of the international history of that 
country, but they are not equally well suited to the rest of 
Europe. Old Saxon may, indeed, be applicable to G^rmaliy, 
in which country the rise of this peculiar style may be re- 
ferred to the time of the old Saxon emperors ; and also be- 
cause Cologne, in which the most magnificent works of this 
as well as of a later period are to be found, was one of the 
most important towns of old Saxony. Still the epithet is 
too confined to apply to the whole Christian west compre- 
hended under the Roman dynasty, and the greater part of 
which became German through the Gothic conquests. 

No particular exaniples are needed in support of the as- 
sertion, that the first rude elements of Christian architec- 
ture were of Greek or Roman origin. Still that redundant 
and vigorous fancy, wliich constituted the peculiar charm 
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of Christian ecclesiastical architecture, is unquestionably 
Gothic. 

The rise of this principle, founded on a peculiar senti- 
ment of nature pervading both architecture and all other 
imitative arts, is first found among the Goths, and from 
them it spread gradually on all sides, its progress and do- 
minion being sufflfciently attested by the architectural re- 
mains at Ravenna and elsewhere. Of the two epochs of 
Gothic art, one may properly be called early Christian, on 
account of the religious ideas therein developed; and the 
second, termed by the English Decorated Korman, I 
should rather style Romantic, because every element of 
vigorous architectural fancy then first received its full 
development. 


Brussels. 

There is a great and striking difference between the aspect 
of the Netherlands and that of the interior of France. The 
former is certainly flat, but the general fertility, the fresh, 
glistening verdure of the well-watered pastures and meadow 
land, everywhere charmingly crowned and intersected by 
hedges and groves of trees, give the landscape the air of one 
vast garden. This fertility, l^pwever, is not the spontaneous 
growth of nature, but rather the fruit of that human in- 
dustry of which it bears ^he stamp, and which, when thus 
skilfully applied, almost rises into a science ; the country, 
and even the soil, seem metamorphosed and transformed by 
thfe sedulous cultivation into a beautiful work of art. Swit- 
zerland affords a similar and almost more charming example 
of human industry triumphing over the disadvantages of an 
unfavourable, if not barren soil. The character of the Ger- 
man race seems peculiarly disposed to this practical industry, 
the cause of which may probably be discovered in the cir- 
cumstances of their ealiest history. 

Let it not be supposed that this attention to the minutim 
of art, this delicate and ingenious skill, is practised entirely 
without reference to higher objects. The rich countries of 
the south are not exclusively favourable to the development 
of the arts. Nature, in them, yields her stores, as it were, 
unasked, and men become indolent and uninventive : but, 
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in the colder north, where even the necessities of life must 
be obtained with toil and labour, everything is the result 
of scientihc industry, for life itself then becomes artidcial, 
and must trust to skill and invention for its preservation 
and support Northern Europe, poor in soil, has ever been 
the favourite home of science and the arts ; luxuriant Asia 
was, indeed, the mother>land of song, but she must ^ield the 
palm of art to her younger daughter. On a similar prin- 
ciple, perhaps, Egirpt, which in some respects at least was 
little favoured by nature, owed her superiority to industry 
and science, and attained a far higher degree of perfection in 
the imitative arts than either Persia or Asia. * 

In northern Europe the predilection for art — imitating, 
adorning everything with universal and unbounded influ- 
ences — seems almost, like another nature, the indigenous 
growth of the soil. Almost every branch of industry and 
science flourished in the Netherlands, because, as a free 
country, standing in a happy union with the German em- 
pire, it had its owm peculiar existence and national character. 
The difference of language in Germany and the Netherlands 
certainly, in some measure, estranged them. Yet we con- 
tinually recognise in tiie latter traces of its affinity with 
Germany. The countenances, in the' country more espe- 
cially, are not like those generally picture to ourselves, 
the idea of which we imbibe from the Flemish figures por- 
trayed by later and often very Aannered artists ; they are, 
on the contrary, firm, strongly marked, and angular, but 
benevolent and candid in expression, the hair generally 
black. . • 

In towns, where the original race has mixed more with 
foreigners, >ve certainly find the architype of those burly 
Flemish figures — for the intermixture of race is rarely fa- 
vourable to beauty. 

In the great market-place at Brussels stands the town- 
house, a beautiful Gothic building : the slender tower is 
decorated at the summit with a gilded figure of the Arch- 
angel Sf. Michael and the Dragon. The Kinlenberg-house 
is also standing, with the very balcony from which Alva 
witnessed the execution of Egmont, 

The cathedral church of St Gudule claims especial notice. 
It is built, like Gothic churches in general, in the most con- 
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spIcRORA pait' rf the city. The three-fold western entrance 
il^idliiiked by two lofty towers; the choir and high altar face 
the east. Ihe towers are not so much remarkable from their 
deocffatimis as, from their structure, ' appearing to be joined 
tD^^ther as it wer^ aiid to spring.tip from a line of slender 
pinnacles rising in steps, one above the other. The side 
buttresses also, ot fhis body of the building, are terminated 
by ornamented, crQcketed-pinnacles, shooting upwards. Both 
of the'western towers are unfinished, and the interior wits so 
completely destroyed during the war,that it cannot be restored 
without entire rebuilding. A large painted glass window on 
the western* side represents the Last Judgment; in a style 
rarely equalled even^in Gothic churches ; the pulpit is of 
carved wood, executed with wonderful skill. The lower 
part represents the Fall of Man, and above is the blessed 
Virgin, with the Infant Christ in her arms, and wearing a 
crown of stars. The body of this woivlerful creation repre-* 
serrts the tree, the bending form of Adam helps to support 
the pulpit, t^tics may not, perhaps, approve of everything 
introduced into the execution, but the admirable skill of the 
carving is truly marvellous. Works of the utmost delicacy, ex- 
ecuted either in wood or bronzy, are appropriately ^introduced 
into the decoration of Gothic churches. Marble is incongruous 
and breaks the harmony of the whole, whether it be em- 
ployed for monuments, stjjjtues, or the pilasters supporting 
altars or tombs. The use of marble, in many old Italian 
churches, as the ordinary building material, occasioned a 
ver^ peculiar modification of the Gothic style, which may bo 
termed the Italian Gothic, and of which the cathedral church 
at Siena affords the purest example ; that at Florence is, on 
the other hand, too much like the Gothic, and Milan cathedral 
is also decidedly in imitation of the German style. The most 
striking characteristic of these old marble churches, is a 
manifest struggle to attain and display the rich exuberance 
of fancy which so remarkably distinguishes Gothic arcliitec- 
ture, it being impossible to carry skill and delicacy pf work- 
manship to the same degree of perfection in marble *as in the 
soft sandstone of the north. These chtrrches ara also remark- 
able from the intermixture of variegated marbles disposed in 
mosaic, and a general inclination to the employment of 
mosaic in decorations ; for the splendid borderings, the fine 
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tesselated pavement nn<l lofty Vanliif^" ^ the 

church of St^Mark at Venice, |be 

nod other Itolian churches. * ^ ' ‘ 

Alkgorvsal repreeentati 9 iis Of “ IJaajt 
“Fall of Man/* and* the ^Victory of;|i^<^'^,Vere ofteii 
placed do the most coAspicooUa^ parts Ufi the 4^\^ch : -tr at ^ 
the entrance, in tbfe nave or pulpit *, <and^when th^s placed 
are not to be considered merely as ommiSirts. Sy^mfcoljsui 1" 
was the grand motive and object qf tiV eai4y artists,* dnd it 
was undoubtedly their intention to make .the visible structure 
of tli^ material church, in all its^varic^is parts and proportions, 
symbolic of ^he spiritual church of Christ as it exists upon 
eartli, sbmatimes militant and sometime triumphant But 
what language can adequately descripb the magic" effect of 
suck paintings on gtass.as that in St Gudude above mentionedf,. 
when viewed in a favouwible light, neither too feeble, nontdo 
dazzlingly bright ! It seems like a , heavenly tissue^of ge^' 
and crystals, Jike the bright varyjng surface of W$ea of fieiy 
dowers, where all the mysteries of light and coldur float; l^fore 
our eyes in vivid combinations of ever-varying ttidiance. 

This majestic work of art has been displ^ed in order to 
make way for the necessary repairs and allcYatfdnj, Ifn'dht 
will probably wander into England, whither , the* principal ‘ 
glass paintings of St. Denis hate already been removed. 

: J-Ji 

Louvain. 

The days arc past in whi(i. Louvain alone employed 4000, 
Mechlin 30(X), and Ghent 40,000 looms, while other trades 
and manufactures flourisk^^n equal proportion. Trade and 
industry had then, as now in England, their seat in Germany; 
and more particularly , in the ‘Netherlands. MachhivcUi 
gives a surprising and almost incredible description of the 
magnificent and prosperous condition of Holland under 
Maxihiilian. Brabant is al^ a richly favoured land* and the ,, 

* Or on thSfc Eood-i(ci'4^en, dividing the chanedt from the body of the 
church. — See Burandus, Introductory P^ssay, p. 103. . 

f. Allegory employs fictitious things and personages to shadow- out the 
truth : Symbolisih uses rtal personages and real actions [and real things] 
as symbols ofv^he truth. British Qritic, No;^ LXV. p» 121. A type is 
a symbol intended from the first ; a figure is a symbol not discovered till 
after the thing figurative has had a being. — Vur. Int. p. 25. 

U 
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trtbces of former prosperity, and the numerous monuments of 
aiKjeixt art, make it highly interesting to a reflec^ng traveller. 

The town of Louvain possesses in its majestic Town-house 
a Valuable monument of Gothic architecture. The effect of 
building struck me as peculiarly dne, when seen in the 
first grey light of «inorning : I have often thought that the 
outline of any large building rises from the sombre back- 
ground with more clear and imposing m^esty on a clear night, 
or in the evening twilight. * This edifice is particularly dis- 
tinguished by the extreme delicacy of the lavish decorationfl, 
and their beautiful simplicity and symmetry. It is erroneous 
to imagine that these latter properties are incompatible with 
the rich diversity of Gothic architecture. It is true that in 
some buildings the symmetry is destroyed by intentional 
irregularities, as in Strasburg cathedral for example, but 
that is quite an exception to the general practice. In other 
Gothic buildings a severe regularity and uniformity is ob- 
served, and the strictest harmony of design may be traced 
throughout the copious and luxuriant decorations. From its 
beauty of proportion and exquisite symmetry, the Town- 
house of Louvain holds as high a place among buildings of 
small or moderate dimensioas, as the cathedral of Cologne 
among the largest Gothic edifices. Instances of intentional 
neglect of symmetrical propdHion are rare exceptions ; for 
Gothic architecture is no Jess governed by laws of symmetry 
than that of the Greeks, although its redundant ornament 
and varied decorations cannot be restricted within the narrow 
limits of classic uniformity. The figbres on the fa9ade of the 
town-house of Louvain, at least one lumdred in number, have 
all been thrown down, and this fine work of art is now ex- 
tremely injured and defaced ; the number of vacant niches 
sufficiently attests its former splendour. 


Liege. 

The country round Liege is rich, and the city itself finely 
situated, but frightfully built; and even the inhabitants, 
their language, manners, and features, convey an unfavour- 
able impression. We fancy ourselves already on a foreign 
soil, and seem to be again in France, yet the IV^alloon French 
is extremely different from the original langiiage of that 
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country. This is attributed to the great colonies of Spaniards 
and Italians planted here by Charles V, The manner in 
which the characteristics of the French, German, and Flemish 
here intermingle, might afford material for a learned disqui<*> 
sition on ancient population and emigration. The famous 
Godfrey of Boulogne, leader of the first crysades, was a native 
of this boundary land of France and Germany, and we are 
told that he spoke both languages with facility, and was 
^erefore the better fitted to maintain harmony between the 
discordant feelings of the French and German nobles. The 
cathedral at Liege has been very much injured, particularly 
since the lead of the roof was removed by robbers. Its 
destruction, however, occasioned but little loss to art, if the 
engraving 1 saw of it, and the opinion of several connoisseurs 
of good taste and judgment, may be relied upon. Bgd or 
different works are to be found in every age and period of 
Gothic, as well as of Greciim art j but it is to be desired that 
even bad monuments of antiquity should be preserved, rather 
than for all to be left to the discretion of individuals^ who 
may possibly have interested motives for depreciating their 
value. 

One of the most striking peotiliaritie8%of the Walloon race 
is an extraordinary and almost extravagant passion for 
music, which leads them to fBrm unions and clubs, for the 
cultivation of that science : their ynusic meetings and trials 
ol’ skill are regarded as festivals by the rest of the people, 
who flock to them and decide on the relative merits of the 
performances with all the enthusiavsm of the ancient Gre<^8. 
Traces of this musical taste of the Liegois are to be found 
early in the middle ages. 

Diderot was a native of Liege ; though the French lan- 
guage is spoken here, it cannot be considered as a part of 
France. A slightly different impulse, an accidental turn of 
fate, might have led this city, which as a border town had 
liberty of choice, to adopt the German language, and become 
a German dependency ; its genius and character appear more 
in harmony with that of the German people, and certainly 
it could scarcely have seemed so misplaced then as it now 
appears to be in France. 
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Aix-^l»-Chape]le. 

Hills, meadows, and glassy streams, the natural features 
of Grermany, invest the neighbourhood of Aix*la-Chapelle 
with softness and beauty ; the breeze of the forest murmurs 
deliciously, by inviting to repose and meditation. The hill 
near Aix, on which the hot and cold springs are found, 
is peculiarly charming : little tranquil lakes are seen on its 
summit, among which it is delightful to wander on a sultiy 
summer's day. The ruins of Frankenberg lie a little further 
on, «Jurrounded by springs of water ; this castle, which dates 
from the period of Charlemagne, is now in ruins ; swans 
float on the calm waters, and we saw a child sitting near a 
fountain, reading one of those books of fairy tales, in which 
the last lingering remnant of our early poetry still survives. 

Aix-la-Chapelle was once the favourite residence of the 
great Charlemagne, whose deeply planned schemes and poli- 
tical arrangements have scarcely yet ceased to operate. It 
seems sui’prising that he should have selected for his favourite 
castles and places of abode spots on the Rhine only, as at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, Nimeguen, and Ingelheim. Yet we learn 
from history, that the language of the court, during the early 
French dynasties, was Germhn ; the princes loved Germany, 
and were themselves of German extraction, and it is from 
considering Charlemagne onlf as a monarch of France, who 
made extensive conquestsrbeyond the limits of that empirt*, 
that his liaving placed his capital so completely on the fron- 
tier now appears so surprising. The war with Saxony may 
hirve induced him to establish himself in that vicinity, but 
he was probably influenced in his selection by many simple 
motives as well as by political reasons. It certainly should 
be remembered that Charlemagne's ancestoi*B first governed 
Austrasia, and probably considered it as the peculiar inhe- 
ritance of their house and kingdom. Neustria, Aquitaine, 
and the interior of France were a comparatively recent 
acquisition. 

In the cathedral at Aix lie the remains of Charlemagne, 
yet, as is usual, little or nothing is now standing of the work 
of his clever architect Gerhard ; the choir belongs to a later 
period, and contains little either to censure or admire. The 
numerous arched windows are long, narrow, and but little 
ornamented ; crowded together, and only separated by massive 
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buttresdes, they betray the period when Gothic architecture 
was already in its decline. The nave, or octagon, stands on the 
spot where Charlemagne had erected the chapel after which 
the city was named, and contains his tomb. * The front of 
the gallery, running round tlie octagon, is adorned with por- 
phyry columns, originally thirty-two ip number, brought 
from the old church of St. Gereon at Cologne, to which they 
had been presented by the Empress Helena, mother of Con* 
stantinc the Great. It was usual, both in Italy and Greece, 
to employ fragments of heathen temples in the decoration of 
Christian churches. These columns are now; (1804) in 
Paris f: one which remained at Cologne was destroyed 
during the war. 

Christian architecture, of^the earliest period, is derived, 
at least in its isolated elements, from the later style of classic 
art. After the time of Constantine the influence of Chris- 
tianity brought new ideas into action, and gave a new intention 
to architecture, the influence of which extended throughout 
the entire mediaeval epoch, so that the eastern style of that age 
cannot be classed with Greek antiquity, but belongs Vather 
to the new order of things : this separation was undoubtedly 
occasioned by religion, and f#r the same reason the Latin 
Christian rhymes of that period must no longer be classed 
with ancient literature. Ycft long after the first compara- 
tively insignificant commencement, many new and peculiar 
features appeared in Gothic architecture. To refer all the 
wonders of old I'eutonic art to that primal origin alone 
w'ould be scarcely less unreasonable than to consider the 
Ijeonine verses of Latin poets the source of the higliest 
chefs-ifmuvre of modern poetry of Dante and Calderon, 
though in these verses we certainly trace the first appear- 
ance of rhymed ti rminations. 

The natives of Aix are lively and animated, quite of the 
old French race. The German here spoken is peculiarly 
feeble, and uttered in a monotonous cadence, which is far 
from agreeable to strangers ; the same may be said of Co- 
logne ; it seems rather like a commencement of the Lower 
German dialect, but is more properly a combination of high 

♦ The octagon is built after the church of the Holy Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem, with the tomb of* Charlemagne in the centre. 

f They were returned at the peace. — Tram. 

• u 3 
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and low German, characterised chiefly by roughness and a 
want of refinement. When these dialects are more inti- 
mately blended and united, as in the centre of Germany, 
they form the true German now spoken. This dialect, 
therefore, unformed as it is, may not prove entirely unworthy 
the attention of philologists. The Cologne dialect is clearly 
to be traced in one of the oldest German poems now exist- 
ing — the “ Eulogium of St. Anno.” Many Latin words are 
fotind in it, although so mutilated and abbreviated, as 
scarcely to be recognised. The intercourse carried on with 
Hodaud, aivi the constant infiux of strangers, in so populous 
a trading town, would naturally load% many innovations in 
the language. The groundwork was probably Walloon, for 
the natives of Upper Germany are unquestionably of that 
stock ; but the language of Cologne, the features, aspect and 
character of the people, are certainly old Saxon, and this is 
still more strikingly the case at Bonn. At Coblentz, on the 
contrary, the light, lively, French temperament is every- 
where jipparent : the line of demarcation between the French 
and old Saxon ought probably to be fixed at some point 
between these two cities. 


Neusi. 

The little church in this town is of early Gothic archi- 
tecture ; the chief entrance of one door only, with a single 
heavy square tower, which is however richly and beautifully 
decorated. TJie spire lias been taken down, having been 
seriously injured by the efiects of the weather, and the tower 
in consequence has rather the character of a heavy castle- 
tower than of the tall grown church-spire shooting up from 
amid open tracery and pinnacles, according to the mode of 
construction invariably adopted in the most delicately- 
finished Gothic edifices. 

Low, heavy towers, such as arc occasionally seen in old 
churches, deserve to be regarded with some attention in an 
investigation of the origin of Gothic architecture : they are 
sometimes even crowned with battlements, like old German 
fortresses, and I am persuaded that this is no arbitrary re- 
semblance, or casual similarity, but an intentional imitation 
of those ancient venerable piles. It is customary to derive 
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Gothic towers from those of mosques, though in foct there 
is in general but little similarity between them, and the 
hypothesis of the Arabic origin of the Gothic style has 
already been proved to be comj>let^ fallacious* Indeed^ 
none of the old Spanish and Sicilian nuildings of which we 
have any description, and which are known from hii|tory to 
have been the work of Moorish architects, are by any means 
in accordance with the principles of church architecture^ 
nor have they anything in common with Gothic edihees, 
except the extreme richness of their decorative^ ornaments* 
The minarets of the mosques are necessarily on the eastern 
side, because from them the Mahomedans were* 8umnK>hed 
to public prayer. The church towers of western architecture 
are designed for the bells, which from thence ring forth 
with majestic solemn sound, bidding all Christian worship* 
pers to prepare to join in the services of their church; and 
how greatly do the towers of Christian Gotliic art, developed 
and carried up to the highest and sharpest point, surpass m 
grandeur the low Moorish minarets I Even were the points 
of resemblance more striking, they would scarcely iuffice 
to prove that both Arabic and Gothic art rose from the same 
origin. The Arabs are still the habit of adopting what- 
ever they think suitable in Syrian or'^yptian, as well as 
in Greek or Roman buildings, only making everything in 
their mosques accord with their own customs and the exi- 
gencies of their religious worship : tliis does not conduce to 
very high perfection in art. Fancy was the predominating 
element in mediaeval poetry and architecture, both in the 
eastern and western portions of PJiu'ope, and this may* ac- 
count for a certain uniformity between them both, though 
neither can be properly said to have borruv^ed from the 
other. Many griiat and essential differences are apparent 
between Christian and eastern art, as w^ell as betw-een our 
high romantic poetry and Arabic fables, or Persian songs of 
chivalry, 

Neusz stood formerly on the edge of the Rhine ; it is now 
at least a quarter of an hour’s distance from its bank. This 
beautiful river has in many instances thus altered its course ; 
changes which, notwitlistanding their importance, are less 
carefully chronicled than the follies of men, who have long 
since passed away and left no other trace of their existence. 

M 4 
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Co^ld we stand but for a moment on the old borders of the 
Bhine^ recalling that *earlj period when the first German 
seltloment was made upon its banks, and along the shore of 
the Danube also, under what a different aspect would the 
manners and customs, the old institutions and legislature of 
our German ancestors appear to u^, free from the perverted 
and frequently fidse criticisms which often contribute to ob- 
scure the already mutilated arid imperfect records of history. 


^ * Duffiieldorf. 

The gallery of paintings* in this town contains many pic- 
tures of great value, but the Hall of Rubens f seems to demand 
our especial notice ; nor can we elsewhere form a correct 
opinion of this master’s genius. Those who wish to judge him 
impartially should not trust entirely to his most famous paint- 
ings, which, if considered as examples of severe grandeur 
in art, are not entitled to unqualified praise ; the measure 
of their fame was decreed to them at a period when, even . 
"in Itdly, true artistic taste was rarely found, and the same 
mannerism and prejudice there prevailed by which Rubens 
was himself seduced from tli3 right path. Still talents so 
remarkable, and such extraordinary vigour of intellect must, 
even when erroneously directed, leave traces of the master 
mind sufficiently decisive t^o distinguish the natural impulses 
, oi* genius from the injurious influences exercised by the spirit 
, of the time, or other extraneous disadvantages- 

Rubens appears to unite in his compositions the various 
defects of the Italian schools, both of his own time and the 
period irqmediately preceding, the unnatural exaggeration 
and mannerism of Michelangelo’s school, the negligent fri- 
volity of the hasty naturalisti, tlie struggle of mere colourists 
to produce dramatic effect, nay, even the arbitrary and un- 
fortunate allegories of the eclectics : still his extraordinary 
genius prevails, and the vigour and richness, of his creations 
far outweigh the various faults imbibed from contemporary 
painters. The imitation of foreign masters is so dangerous 
an error, that even genius is cramped and injured by its 

• Now rc'moved to Munich. — Tran*, 0 

f See Treatise on Paintings in Paris and the Netherlands/' nntvj 
page 129. 
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adoption^ How far higher might Bubens have soared if, 
instead of copying the already corrupt and degenerate taste 
of the Italians, he had chosen to form himself on the model 
of his native Netherlands, on Van Eyck, for example, so rich 
in art, yet true to nature,, with others equal to him in genius ! 
How would their correct and beautifpl style have been 
heightened and embellished by his brilliant ^colouring, and 
by that redundant fancy which, bewildered; in the false 
paths he had selected, soon became utterly lost The Avorst 
feature in the system of copying foreign art is, that the 
period selected for imitation usually proves be that in 
which the art is already on Its decline, and. has degenerated 
from its high standa^ of excellence, even in the country 
chosen as a pattern. These modern artists expeb^ inueh 
anxious labour in copying the productions of a degdnerate 
time, to which they give the name of classical,” but which 
the ancient Greeks would have rejected and des|>ised. To 
attempt to engraft the genius of foreign nations upon our own 
is indeed a most dangerous experiment. National art and, 
taste are infallibly destroyed, and foreign ^excellence rarely, 
if ever, attained. The justness of these remarks as appli^ 
to the imitative system in pointing piust be evident, and 
the inconsistency to which it leads, subversive of all national 
characteristics, is no less •sensibly felt in architecture. 
Every nation, country, and climqje should have architecture 
suited to its peculiar requirements. How is it possible to 
wander ogi’eeably ii\ open antique colonnades, under our 
northern sky, or to walk abroad, clad in airy classical ^1}es ? 
The form of our buildings rests, like our social customs and " 
ordinary habiliments, on natural causes, the va^riatjtpns of 
temperature, and other similar influences, and the destructive 
consequences of disregarding these must be apparent to any 
one at all versed in the history of the arts and social life, or 
who has ever studied their reciprocal influence with atten* 
tion. 

In some of Rubens’s paintings his ’better nature is seen 
almost without any tinge of mannerism ; as, for instance, in 
his own portrait Avith that of his first wife sitting in an ar- 
bour * ; in his profound yet animated portrait of a Franciscan 


• No. 261. IV. Saal Pinacoihck, Munich. 
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the superior of the order ; in a Madonna surrounded 
angels and wreaths of dowers, and in some few pictures 
besides. The Madonna was not perhaps originally so much 
mannered as it now appears ; the cinnalmr, which is so freely 
nsed, must have been much less glaring before the other tints 
had lost their brightness. 


Cologne. 

Foreigners are rarely pleased with this old town ; nor is it 
possible that, a great city fallen to decay should ever convey 
a pleasing impression. Yet it certainly contains many beau- 
tiful and spacious squares, or such os might with trifling 
alteration be made ornamental ; the finest and most important 
buildings are good, well situated, and severe in design. 
Flying tourists frequently blame the construction of the 
towns through which they pass, without duly considering 
the exigencies of the locality. The streets of Cologne, those 
especially which run down to the river, are narrow, but it is 
because trade and commerce have occasioned the crowding 
of that particular part, and besides the violence of the Rhine 
winds, in spring and autumn, ^ould make very broad streets 
inconvenient and unsuitable. 

The city is splendidly situated ; rising in the form of an 
amphitheatre, from the ban^is of the Rhine, it makes a cres- 
cent contained within tlie extent of one short hour’s walk. 
Gardens are interspersed within the walls of the town, and 
the i)eautiful promenades on the inner and outer walls, and 
the various eminences on which the city is built, partially 
compensate for the deficiency of countiy walks in the vi- 
cinity, and an uninteresting landscape varied only by the 
distant Sieben-Gebirge. Yet, whether Cologne be regarded 
with favour or disapprobation by the votaries of modem 
fashion, to all lovers of art and (.f antiquities it is one of 
the most interesting and instructive towns in Germany. 

The ancient monuments in this city belong to many 
different epochs. In one part we see a Roman tower, and 
the remains of a Roman wall, built of regularly hewn 
stones of different forms, and of varied colour, apparently 


* No. 281. S. Munich. 
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designed for omatnent. These antique relics probably once 
formed part of a small temple ; they are firmly cemented 
together in the manner usually practised by that, in every 
thing, extraordinary people. There stood the capitoi, the 
scene of so many different events under the Cassars, and 
the Naumachium from whence, up to the mountains of the 
Eiselgebirge, ruined aqueducts extend in every direction. 
The foundations of the piers where Constantine’s stone 
bridge once stood, still remain, and may be seen when the 
river falls unusually low. Here also is the old abbey-church 
of St, Mary (Margreten, Ste. Marie des Degres)>i the choir 
of which belongs to the time of Charlemagne, and contains 
tin effigy of T1 ectrudis, wife of Pepin dTIeristal, the grande- 
father of Charlemagne, of very early date. Here also is the 
unfiriished 4 inil massive tower of 8t. George, commenced by 
St. Anno in the eleventh century, with no very peaceable 
intentions ; it then stood close to the city gate, but is now 
quite within the walls. Many other romai-kable monuments, 
belonging to nearly every epoch of the middle ages, pigbt 
be mentioned. 

Cologne, under the Romans, was in fact the capital of 
their important (Germania Seciibda, ancLof equal consequence 
in the subsequent kingdom of Austrasia. In the time of 
Otho the Great, it became a powerful spiritual principality, 
one of the wealthiest of the Ilaiise Towns, and the seat of 
a famous university, to which, in the middle ages, men 
of genius resorted from all parts of the world, Snorro 
Storleson, who collected the northern Sagas of the Edda, 
came hither from Lis distant island, and became afterwards 
principal of tlie then flourishing free states of Scandinavia. 
Hither also came St. Thomas Aquinas from Naples, when 
at the age of twenty he quitted his noble ffimily and connex- 
ions, determined to devote himself to a spiritual life. Every 
j)ari of this old city is rich in interesting associations, though 
the effects of the Ueformation, and subsequent changes and 
the general decline of Germany, have robbed it of much 
of its original grandeur. It has now, like most other towns 
on the left bank of the Rhine, become the prey of the French* 
The number of monuments of Gothic architecture here 
existing is almost unparalleled. We find noble edifices, 
illustrating not only the grand progressive steps of the art. 
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but also marking each important variety or modification 
from the first period when it resembled the Greek Christian 
style, to the latest, when it began to lose itself in the pompous, 
overloaded manner of the Spanish Jesuits. Besides the 
churches, there are many private houses of the same date, 
in good preservation, and very similar in style to the old 
Gothic, and many of those usually called Templar houses, 
from the prevailing, but not always correct, idea of their 
having been the residences of the Knights Templars. A 
skilful investigator might here gain abundant information 
concerning the inferior portion of Gothic art ; its profound 
scientific knowledge, and wonderful mechanical skill.* 
Should it be possible to complete a new history of Gothic 
architecture before the barbarism and covetousness which 
now prevail have completely desecrated all its ancient me- 
morials, this town alone contains materials almost sufficient 
for the purpose. The antiquities of other cities are chiefly 
isolated remains, and their proper connexion can scarcely 
be traced or understood. 

Tlie cathedral stands pre-eminent amongst all these monu- 
ments, and were it completed, Gotliic art might boast of 
having produced a giant worlf, worthy of rivalling the proud- 
est edifices of ancient or modern Koine. A thirB part only 
of the body of the church, a fid lialf of one tower, are yet 
completed, without the central lantern or the transepts, 
which, when erected, will give the form of a perfect cross. 
Yet, even thus unfinished, it far exceeds in grandeur of con- 
ception and beauty of style the most glorious works to be seen 
elsewhere. Conrad Hochstetten, whose daring mind raised 
more than one rival to cope with the dreaded Frederic the 
Second, conceived tliis mighty design. The ground plan of 
the unknown architect, finish^ even to the very minutiae of 
decorations, is still in existence. f The building was begun in 
the year 1248, and the choir finished and consecrated in 1322. 

• Tlic erudite Canon WallrafF has done our age great service, by 
directing public attention to t!ic noble remains in mony old towns on the 
Rhine, and to the inediaival antiquities of Cologne. In my first exa- 
mination of these treasures I was myself extremely indebted to his 
friendly escort and learned conversation. 

t Since that time Boisscr6c*s grand work has appeared, worthy in in- 
dustry and skill of the noble cathedral which it describes, and published 
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The grandeur of this surprising and colossal fragment 
excites universal wonder and admiration ; and one glance at 
the immense height of the choir fills every beholder with 
astonishment. But what is most striking to those who have 
had an opportunity of observing with attention many other 
monuments of Gothic architecture, is the^ beauty of its deco- 
rations, the symmetry of its proportions, and the air of light- 
ness these give to the massy fabric. Every one who has any 
feeling will be conscious of this impression, but it is impos- 
sible to define or explain more particularly in what this feel- 
ing consists. Actual measurements, and comparison with 
other buildings of the same style, can alone furnfeh a clue to 
the mystery of those proportions, the effect of which is so 
striking to every person of refined taste. It is certain that 
the finest Gothic churches, compared with this, frequently 
appear either rude and clumsy, or deficient in expression, and 
overloaded with trifling decorations. The Town-house at 
Louvain, however, although of infinitely smaller dimensions, 
may still bear comparison with it in the noble unity and 
harmony of its various parts. • 

The general design of the cathedral, like most other 
Gothic and old German chuaches, is according to the pri- 
mitive style of early Christian architecture, but decorated 
and developed with the highest artistic skill. The Latin 
cross terminates in the choir, towards the east, in a semi- 
circular apse. Two lofty towers Isurmount the triple western 
doors, and the transepts will furnish two side-entrances, to- 
wards the other points of the compass. A cupola will be 
raised above the lofty tomb of the three kings, wliichls to 
stand in the centre, but is not yet commenced. The tower 
is a splendid structure, formed of innumerable slender pil- 
lars, arched windows, and crocketed pinnacles, ever rising 
higher, as if actually springing one from the other ; it is to 
be five stories in height, tlie loftiest stage surmounted by a 
slender obelisk of open tracery, transparent tendrils, and 
crockets, rising at length into a linial. Two stage.s only 
are as yet completed. A tower like this, proudly springing 
heavenwards, in the midst of such profusion of carving, 

with the design of throwing full light upon the subject and on Gothic 
architecture in general, the first dawn of which is alone noticed in these 
outlines. 
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sculpture^ and decoration, seema almost like some incom- 
parable production of the vegetable kingdom ; while the nu^ 
merous, wide*spreading, dying buttresses, with their arches, 
decorations, crockets, ^ials, and pinnacles, resemble a forest 
The Oothic piUars in the interior have not unaptly been 
compared to a lofty^ avenue of trees ; each, instead of appear- 
ing like one single pillar, seems rather an interweaving of 
numerous smaller shafts, a slight and inconspicuous projecting 
moulding alone indicating the pedestal. The high aspiring 
shaft and simple capital, formed of vine-leaves, or an imita- 
tion of some other natural foliage, unfold into a pointed and 
segmental arch. These columns have been also compared to 
natural basaltic pillars; and the lofty vaulted arch might 
almost be likened to the jet of a mighty fountain, supposing 
tlie stream of descending water to be of equal volume with 
that which is thrown up. And if the exterior, with its 
countless towers and pinnacles, appears at a distance not 
unlike a forest, the whole prodigious structure, on a nearer 
approach, looks like some magnificent natural crystallisa- 
tion. ^ It is, in a word, the wonder-w^ork of art ; and, from 
the inconceivable abundance of its decorations, seems to vie 
witli the inexhaustible variety of nature herself. This is 
just the impression it leaves upon the mind ; and inscru- 
tably rich as are the interwovea forms of organised nature, 
an architectural structure like that under consideration 
seems scarcely less vast afid inconceivable. P>er tending 
heavenwards, as it soars higher and higher decorative forms, 
ever more and more delicately finished, seem to spring in 
succession from the lower and less ornamental }>ortions. Yet 
all are, almost universally, borrowed from vegetable nature : 
the forms of plants bearing no distinct reference to any neces- 
sary object, the idea of their peculiar design and utility is not 
directly awakened in the mind. Animal forms, on the con- 
trary, immediately suggest the object and office for which they 
were framed. Besides, setting aside this circumstance, they 
are far less beautiful than leaves or flowers, and hence the 
actual grow^th of the plant that loveliest ornament of nature, 
with the queenlike rose crowding the wdiole, has been adopted 
as the type of nearly every ornament frames i by human art. 

This noble work, considered in an architectural point of 
view^, afibrds an example of all the beauties of the second 
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floriated Gothic atyle. The same figures of the triimgle and 
the square, the circle and the qaatrefoil, form the gwund- 
work of all those decorations, which, as in the early Christian, 
are introdu^ with a more profound attention to the scien- 
tific structure of the building. But these no longef appear 
in naked simplicity and geometrical exactness ; they are all 
veiled with clustering foliage and the luxuriance of v^e- 
table life : as in the enamelled carpet of spring, we cannot, 
amid its verdant productions, clearly discern the precise 
geometrical symmetry of each isolated form, but see all 
bloom and un/old their beauty together, in one general glow 
of life and immortality ! The very existence oi Gothic ar- 
chitecture seems bound up with the luxuriance of its fonns 
and floriation. Hence the unvaried repetition of the same 
decorations, their plant-like similarity, and the deeply ex- 
pressive, yet tranquil mystery, the joyous loveliness and 
animation, which fill every beholder with reverence and ad- 
miration. The symbolism of Gothic architecture is, indeed, 
of the highest order ; that of painting appears feeble in com- 
parison with it, and its allusions to divinity embarrass^ and 
uncertain. Architecture, on the contrary, by its imitation of 
the beauties of nature, brings the idea of the Divinity palpably 
before our minds, even without any direct allusion to the 
mysteries of Christianity. Christian ftiith and hope had, 
however, no trifling influence on ^tbe development of eccle- 
siastical architecture. 

A work so gigantic as the Cologne cathedral must surpass 
all power of description. I pass on, therefore, to the consi- 
deration of the other old churches in Cologne, as best itfus- 
trating the origin and progress of the Gothic style. 

I have already remarked that there are two distinct epochs 
in ecclesiastical architecture : the earlier, termed Byzantine, 
from its resemblance to the Greek style ; and the later, pe^ 
culiarly German, and incomparably more skilful in execu- 
tion, which was spoken of in the description of the cathedral. 
Many strongly marked varieties are found in each branch ; 
as, for instance, the to^ver of St. Stephen’s at Vienna, and 
the cathedral at Strasburg, both belonging to the later pe- 
riod, and both, more es])ecially the latter, having many va- 
rieties. The Byzantine is unquestionably the earliest in 
date; but both styles at length melt completely into each 
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00 stjle ever becomes predomiiiimt at ooeet 
*ia some iOslaaces it is followed up to a pertain point onl^, 
tbougb 10 others it may be already adopted mitire. Aeon** 
e^etatio0 of the expense may also have led V the coiaiiniied 
employment of the older manner, ini works not desired for 
ekffs-d'cmvre. , , v ^ ‘ 

Gothic architecture is the style of building best adapted to 
a northern climate and a colder zone, aiid'^ita origin and pro- 
gress ‘ coincides with the development of *the, appropmte 
symbolism of the Christian church ; por vgas the material 
employed without its iniluence 4 the inferior beauty of sand- 
stone, as compared with marble, occasioned an ambitions 
struggle for decoration, which led to a hi|her degree of ex- 
cellence in tracery and ornaments than would have been 
attainable in any harder material. These rimple reasons . 
sufficiently elucidate all the peculiarities of Gothic, architec- 
ture. 1 shall attempt to trace ahd illustrate their influence, 
by de^ribing a few old churches in the early Byzantine 
style., 

ThS most remarkable and beautiful of this class at Co- 
logne are the churches of St. Gereon> and the Twelve Apo- 
stles (St Aposteln). Both are in rattier elevated situations, 

A and their effect very fine. I shall here take an opportunity 
of mentioning, that from the inside the walls, and the 
crane on the cathedral tower, all the most beautiful churches 
'^may be seen at different points of view and to great advan- 
tage. The finest view of the city is from the opposite bank 
of the river, from which it appears in the form of a crescent, 
adorned with many beautiful churches and crowned by an 
ancient massive citadel. The cathedral is a conspidiious 
object, and its situation, on a lofty eminence, commanding 
, an extensive prospect, yery grand^ It is to be lamented 
that thii fine position almost neutralised by the crowds of 
inferior buildings that Surround it. About forty years since 
the ajtar-screen was broken down and destroyecl, in order 
to ina^e way tor an It^ian altar-piece, beautiful indeed in 

* Since that period the back of the choir, facing the Hhinc ton^ards 
the east, has been freed frdin all the extraneous buildings which encum- 
bered it; and, whether viewed from a idiistance or in the immediate vicinity, 

^ the cathedral now presents a glorious object, and can, for the first time, ^ ; 
contcmplafed in the perfection of its be/ihty. 
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itselfi but quite eut of ^choraeter in a Gothic cathedral ^ "Hie ^ 
anient screen was in perfect harmony with the exterior, imd 
was forined, with tnost delicate skill, of innumerable small 
cro^et^ and idustering pinnacles, — a cmnpendiua^ as 
were, of Ihp general exterior features, and presenting to t)ie 
spectator a miniature representaUon of lU those beauties 
which the extent of the building makes it impossible to 
embrace at one glance. 

In old churches the principal entrance is frequently marked 
by one single square rtower, and the choir has two liit^ 
turrets, between which the extreme termination g^ojects in 
a half circle. ' St. "Hiqnibert and St Sevenn, both (lurches 
of noble and massive form, are designed on this plan. Ihe 
tower of St. Martin, of the tenth century, is still more re* 
markable, as the mighty centre tower was adorned and snr* 
rounded by lessm* towers at the four comers, of which two 
only are left standing. The church of the Twelve Apos^es 
(St Apostelu) is far more artistic : it belongs to the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, and its entrance is also ns^ked by a 
single massive heavy tower. The choir is termmatcd by 
three semicircular apses, above which rise three gables; two 
towers ornament the centye apse «at the ejctremity, and above 
the gables and apses rises a double hexagonal cupola.^ 

A structure, compounded as itmre of numerous others, most 
skilfully grouped, and presenting nqf one single temple, tmta 
stately and majestic fabric, formed of several temples, losing 
one above the other. In this union and combination of numer* 
ous buildings we recognise the original idea of early Christiqp ^ 
architecture. Constantine first desired to have nis Basilica* 
built in the form of a cross. The high altar next became indlr^ 
cated by cupolas, rising one above the other, as in the ohdreh • 
of St. Sophia at Constantinople, and St«*Mark at Yenioe. but^^ 
in imitation of the former. The chpii^'’^ing the appeShtCC V*' 
place for those whose ofiice required thhm' to take an active ^ 
part in the service of God and the duties of the saiicti^ary,^ 

* A transverse, triapsal church, with a large western tow^r ; ^wo 
smaller towers at the east, and an octagonat pyramid at the eastern Cro«8.r ^ 
ing. It has also a western transept. '^The apses are vaulted with aQinl- 
domes. The vaulting of the old central aisle is sexpartite on the ^uble 
compartments, ana cylindrical on -the single ones. — See Anh&eduiid 
Notes on German Churches, p. 39. Plate, fig. lO. 

. N 
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was early separated from the grand area destined to receive 
the congregation, and constructed on noblest scale : it 
forms, as it were, a lesser church, contained within the limits 
of the principal structure. The necesaity of a passage 
round the choir led to the erection of si^ ai^es adjoin* 
ing the nave, which was so completely distinguished from 
them by its greater elevation, that these aisles often appear 
like separate buildings attached to the centre pile. £very 
thing, in fact, contributes to produce that copious variety of 
design and decoration, which is a distinctive characteristic 
of Gothic ecclesiastical architecture. The peculiar forma- 
tion of the pillars may be cited as an example. Even in 
old Byzantine churches we generally find not merely simple 
circular columns, but many pillars, clustered or banded to- 
gether : this may probably have arisen from the necessity of 
combining the side-aisles with the nave and the choir, the 
pillaro of the latter aiding in the support of the former also ; 
or it may have had its source in a predilection for variety 
an^ multiform combinations. These rude beginnings in 
time expanded into peculiar beauty, in those slender shafts 
and clustering columns which have given birth to so many 
significant comparisons. The pillars in the cathedral of 
Cologne clearly illustrate the manner in which the idea of 
this mode of construction afbse and developed itself. The 
centre-shaft is thick and ^rcular, and four others of equal size 
surround it, yet without projecting beyond a given circle ; the 
space between each of the four outer columns is filled up by 
toother smaller shaft which stands out beyond the others : 
there are two lesser shafts in each space of the columns at the 
principal entrance, and three in the pillars supporting the 
lantern ; so that each pillar, besides its solid centre^ has four 
of equal size surrounding it, and four, eight, or twelve, of the 
smaller, the number varying according to the situation and 
importance of the pillar. A^en many such systems of clus- 
tering columns are assembled together, as at the interior 
angles of the tower, a surprising idea of vastness is pro- 
duced by their multiplied variety. Hence also arose the 
peculiar character of the Gothic arch : the high-pitched 
northern roof gave to the arch its pointed form, in accord- 
ance with the harmony which (unless any important reason 
command a deviation,) it is essentially necessary to preserve 
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between the interior and exterior. In carrying up these 
clustering shafts, they naturdly unfolded into numerous ribs 
and branches, which, crossing and intersecting each other in 
every direction, became a groined and pointed roof, the 
vaulting of which gave peculiar grandeur of expression to 
the lofty aisle, and stamped it with a variety and beauty 
found only in Gothic architecture. The form of the arch 
derived from the high-pitched roof of the northern manner 
of building, extends also to the doorways, in which the 
numerous banded pillars, expanding above, form arches, re* 
tiring one within the other, narrowing and deepening towards 
the interior, and exuberantly ornamented. The oldest Gothic 
windows are mostly trefoiled : here again, if we seek the slen- 
der, long-drawn pointed arch, in this as in every other part, aa 
far as is practicable, we find a repetition of the same general 
principle, and in all its variations the one fundamental figure 
is apparent. In the close juxtaposition of two such .arches, 
and the introduction of the trefoil already mentioned, at the 
point of union, we discover an anticipation of the subseauent 
foliated tracery ; the rose and trefoil in various combinations 
may be recognised as the basis of all the highly artistic folia- 
tion with which the cathedral at Cologne is adorned. 

Still more beautiful perhaps, in the old Byzantine style, 
than the cliurches above meiftioned, is the church of St. 
Gereon, belonging probably to the eleventh century. A 
cupola-like elevation, in the form of a decagon, marks the 
vestibule. An ascent of several steps leads to tbe choir, 
which is considerably elevated, and the exterior is graq^ 
by two towers : tbe simple symmetrical proportions give in- 
terest and beauty to the exterior of the building, and the 
interior is also finely ornaraentod. Gurgoyles, heads of 
animals forming tbe mouths of w^nter-pipes, or ornamenting 
the angles of the tower, are here seen, but confined almost en- 
tirely, as is usual in early Gotliic work, to those unimportant 
portions of the edifice. Foliated tracery is rarely seen in 
the ejirly Christian period, nor those crockets and crocketed 
pinnacles, which afterwards became so numerous that they 
seem at the first glance to be tlie most striking feature. The 
interior columns are rarely foliated or adorned with carved 
work or spiral ornaments ; the projecting capitals are merely 
gilded. The upper part of the cupola, the windows, and 

. K 2 
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are oocasionally adarited witb lender basaltie 
f4il4EU's, in groups of two or four. The oapa^s are seme- 
mes plain, sometimes foliated, inten^rsSed with birds^ 
di^agohs, and other figures. In Gothic buildings of the de* 
corated epoch these pillars are never seen. Much careful 
comparison and accurate measurements would be necessary 
to make these examples fully intelligible, but for the present 
a few more observations must sufi&ce. 

I now proceed to trace the distinctive characteristics of 
the two styles of Gothic architecture, selecting, as an ex- 
ample of <the early Christian era*, the church of St. GerCon, 
which is a perfect specimen of that style. The ground-plan 
embraces triangle and quadrangle, cross and circle, a star- 
like hexagon, and many more complicated polygonal figures ; 
nor are these confined to the groundwork of the edifice ; 
they are rather brought conspicuously forward, in what may 
be termed geometrical symmetry, and the simple yet sin- 
gular character of these combined figures gives an expres- 
sion* of solemn mystery to the entire structure well suited 
a church, which, as an holy buDding, is intended to sym- 
nolise in miniature the eternal structure of the spiritual 
church in the heavens. This geometrical beauty is also 
•apparent in the second period of Decorated Grothic art ; 
but of all these various figures, the cross alone is there 
retained and made strikingly manifest; yet even this is 
entwined with rich foliation, and appears as it were sur- 
rounded by wreaths of blooming roses. Arches and win- 
dows of laneellated form are separated by pillars and 
slender shafts, arranged in long tiles of entwining stems 
and branches, with finely traced decorations, generally foli- 
ated or flower-like in form. That deep reverential love of 
nature which was a predominating element in the minds of 
our German ancestors, seems to have been the parent of 
this gldriously devised architecture. Whether in the old 
Christian church style (the Romanesque), so great a degree 
of perfection could have been attained as was reached by 
the highly ornamented and romantic in the cathedral at 
Cologne, I must not venture to decide ; yet I confess that I 
much doubt it, for the style itself presents a far wider field, 
and would not therefore be so easily carried to the same 
• The Romanesque. 
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perfection* Tbe church of St. Gereon is as surprising an 
example of perfectipn in the BomanesquCt as the cath^^Nil 
lU; (Cologne of ^ ^thi<v the church of St. Mark at Yemce 
of the Bjaantiuei and the cathedral at. Siena of the Itidiaa 
Gothic stjle. . . 

In my preTions description of ancient paintings at Col<^e^ 
I noticed a few very remarkable pictures of the lower Ger-- 
man schooh which I met with in a private collection. 

The churches here have been generally despoiled of their 
paintings, but, stimulated by the information of a learned, 
conaoisseur^ I provided myself with torches and jsarefuUy 
examined tiie crypt of St. Mary, where, in the vaulting, 
traces of painting, as old as the time of Charlemagne are 
to be found. Th^ are indeed tracer and no more; tim 
crypt was walled up a few years ago, and the fragmsaits of 
hjEdf-edaced outlines now remaining l^ve little signihcancev 
nor is it possible to form any q>inion as to their merits : 
whether it be possible to save these remains from being 
utterly effaced, I know not. Glass paintings may be seen in 
many of the churches described, which have rarely Seen 
surpassed or even equalled in beauty : perhaps the ^est W 
that already noticed, on a window over the side entrance cf 
the cathedral, both from the grandeur of its design and exe-' 
cution, and dso because it btdongs to the best and most 
ilourisliing period of glass paintiqg, the latter half of the 
fifteenth century. A window in the church of St. Kuni^ 
l)ert is also of very high antiquity, belonging to the middle 
of the fifteenth century, and admirable from, the depth pfi 
tone and splendour of the colouring. Some windows have, 
been destroyed, and replaced by others of later date, the* 
outlines of which are clearer and better defined, although 
decidedly inferior in colouring. In early paintings on glass 
the colouring of the faces is uniformly brown ; the mixing 
of tints necessary for producing a natural carnation being 
little understood. Intermediate shading is seldom seen ; 
but the arabesques surrounding the figures, and which re-: 
present trefoils, roses, peacocks' eyes, and other ornaments,, 
are almost more beautifully coloured than those of a later 
style. 
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wp the Rhine. 

The most beautiful scenery on the Rhine begins a little 
above Bonn. Richly enamelled meadow land extendi like a 
deep valley between hills and mountains, stretching down to 
the influx of the Moselle at Coblentz, and from thence to 
St. Goar and Bingen, gradually narrowing as it advances, 
the rocks become more steep and the prospect wilder and 
more sublime. The Rhine is here most charming, enlivened 
on its course by the populous shores, overhanging rocks, and 
ruined castles, it appears more like a painting, the inten- 
tional creation of some artist’s genius, than a merely acci- 
dental combination of nature. The first of the many ruins 
situated on the Rhine, which we passed in ascending from 
the flat country upwards, is Godesberg, beautiful, not so 
much from its majestic situation as from the rich prospect it 
commands. The Drachenfels next appearing, seem to kindle 
in the mind glowing anticipations of all the strange wild 
fastnesses which crown the rocky shores of our mighty river. 
Such ruins as these are often viewed with a sort of senti- 
mental tranquillity, as it were, forming a romantic back- 
ground, indispensably necessary to the development of the 
favourite feelings of the day ; or, it may be, only as robber 
castles, which, in times of peace and order, were of course 
demolished, and which must 'ever remain in ruins. Many, 
unquestionably, were suck ; perhaps, most of those the ruins 
of which we now contemplate ; but it is not just always to 
associate the idea of its latest degradation with the image of 
th^ thing itself, and thus in a moment blunt every feeling of 
sympathy for the noble memorials of departed ages. A 
can^d investigation of historical records will probably show 
that many of .these castles existed for centuries before those 
perpetual wars between the nobles and rich burghers of 
which we now read so much, centuries l>efore the feudal 
law, public peace, &c., were even thought of ; nay, that 
the German race have ever shown so remarkable a predilec- 
tion for dwelling upon rocks or lofty mountains, that it may 
almost be regarded as a national characteristic. A severe 
and noble taste ! Even now, one glance at the height above 
seems to place us in another world. It is inspiriting and 
refreshing to quit the dull monotony of the plain and inhale 
life and vigpur from the clear atmosphere there encircling us. 
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If we, who but occasionally and with fatigue reach the sum- 
mit, feel at once that its breath inspires us with neir life and 
courage, how invigorating must it be to dwell dways there, 
with the earth in her richest attire lying outspread beneath; 
the changes of nature, at all periods of the day and in all 
seasons of the year, seem invested with new interest ; the 
passing clouds, the blossoming of early spring, the moonlit 
summer night, nay, even the autumnal storm mid the snowy 
fields of winter, all have their charms. Those places only, 
to me, seem beautiful which men call rude and wild ; for those 
alone are grand, and grandeur and sublimity are, essential 
elements of perfect beauty, for by them our souls are elevated 
and purified. The joyous aspect of a highly cultivated cham- 
paign country cannot fail, after long imprisonment in towns, 
to arouse agreeable thoughts, for the blooming charms nf 
nature have a more than ordinarily powerful and soothing 
influence on the heart when rarely seen ; hut the sweet sen- 
sation of repose that they communicate has no power to 
awaken dreams of the mighty past. A rock, on the contratT, 
stands amid the spirit-treasures of wild nature, like a Blink- 
ing memorial of elemental wars, telling of the flerce combat 
which once wrenched it from the dissevered earth around, 
and the eternal impression it leaves is ever unenfeebled and 
unsubdued. As the rustling of the forest, the murmur of 
the fountain, plunge us always in^ a soothing melancholy ; 
as the wild cry of solitaiy birds calls up a mingled feeling of 
unrest, a yearning for freedom and solitude ; so nature herself 
seems eternally present in her ancient mountains, those moi^- 
ments which recall to us the grandest features of history, 
and awaken such profound and majestic ideas, as the luxu- 
riance of a level landscape could never inspire. How greatly 
is this impression heightened, when amid the ruins of na- 
ture we also recognise the hand of man ! Lofty fortresses 
erected on savage rocks ; the monuments of human heroism 
associating itself on every cliff* with the hero-times of nature. 
The fount of poetic inspiration seems unsealed before us, 
and the old ancestral river sweeps onwards, in a full stream 
of poetry and romance. 


From thy proud source unnumbered streams are flowing, 
Frau|^t with rich gifts to rouse the poet's soul ; 
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x TbV jxkjM poi^ upwards to tlwgodl 
, \ -T*jthe heaven w radiative fbwmg. 

« > ; ' ' ,|d5^«lKM»ii Eliiiie 1 Tby torreul oiSwmrd tv«c{Mt]i, 

; , Wliare on its narrowiv^ caiirse darl: mounlaitia fifewth 

f,„ And g}wmy toweta ^om each aitern beighlt look dowa» 

While awfiu ter/or o’er the gaser cr^peth I . 


The veaseli <m thy green. tniMparent waTo 

8^11 buny nr theoi our ‘German Bliloe. 
They pan they part ne'er to return agaiiu 

Pledge the toll eup of atreng^ and joy, ye brave, 
^iha ti^usd crystal of our golden wii^ 

And antb glad voices swell the heroic strain 1 


The numberless Boman Cftstles, towns, and walls every* 
where seen on the banks pf the Bhine, supply ample food for 
meditation and reflexion. This river was once the boundary 
of the Boman dominion. What a remarkable resemblance 
may often be traced between the most distant periods I In 
what an unfathomable abyss of degradation would the whole 
human race have been plunged, if that Roman boundary had 
still subsisted ; if the noblest people of the earth had not 
broken through their chains, abolished slavery, and established 
in its stead a government founded on truth and freedom, 
more true to early ihstitutionscand the principles of honour 
and justice, than any othef legislature of ancient or modem 
times ! It is true no boundary so arbitrarily imposed could 
be permanent ; but we must not attempt to judge of Boman 
policy by our own ideas and circumstances alone. It appears 
in lihe present day a most impolitic scheme to choose a river 
as a natural boundary between adverse nations, since with us 
it is rather a medium of commerce and friendly intercourse. 
A diflbrence of language appears to be the only natural 
barrier between men, and lofty mountains, or dense and ex- 
tensive forests, can alone effectually sever countries. In the 
time of the Romans, however, the natives of southern Grer- 
many were so ignorant of navigation or the use of engines 
of war, that the river formed a quite sufficient protection for 
the conquerors. 

At Budesheim, opposite Bingen, a most interesting Boman 
ruin is to be seen, just on the bank of the river. The deflle 
between the rocks is frightfully narrow, and the old German 
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tawer in the centre of, tlie giffCB a pecuHar 

to tlie Tierr. ^ 

The ruined cashes whicli so maj^^tieafiy crown tbe 
besides the mereVonder at^ adniif^iicm which they 
give much scope for meditation and refleeti<m ; for one|pE^ 
element^ afterwards more fully unfolded pi Gothic ecd^as^ 
tical architecture, , xna^ he discovered in the prefer^ce of 
the early Germans tor steep . and fooW dwfidlijig*pktcea«^ 
TWtus, in his histoiy of Hermann and Narbodd, mentimift 
the castles erected % the Germans in their impenetrable 
fo^ts, and they were indeed oonnnon, long before estw- 
blishment of fortified towns, which probahty first sm^ 
rouhded with walla in imitation of castles ^ nay, even belbre 
those great assemblages of country houses and cottages^ Whidb. 
we name villages, were general. These castles were the 
residence of princes and warriors, and stood amid the humhler 
dwellings scattered around for protection against the enemy ^ 
in time of war, or for safe custody during the armed and 
uncertain peace. The ancient Germans had no temples for 
the worship of their gods ; they kindled fires upon the hdty 
mountains, and brought ^eir ofierings to the londy shores or 
the deep recesses of the forest, and shade of dieir sacred 
oaks. They heaped funeral mounds, or barrows, above the 
bones of their departed heroes, or diverting some river firom 
its course, sunk them in the deep J>ed of the stream, and then 
suffered the waters to return to their accustomed channel. 
The architecture of the ancient Germans, instead of being 
devoted to temples and monuments, as with other nations, 
was therefore confined solely to the erection of castles, wifich/ 
when built upon rocks or mountains, both answered the pim« 
poses of security and likewise commanded an extensive view 
around. Many other warlike people thus erected citadels 
upon rocky eminences ; but the practice has never been so 
universal among any people as in Germany, where towers 
and walls seem perched like eyries on Imre and rugged 
peaks, from which they appear suspended in an incrO" 
dible manner, in places rarely scaled by human foot The 
choice of such situations must have been prompted by an 
intense love of nature, an irresistible desire to revel amid 
scenes of earthly majesty and beauty, llie ruins of the great 
castle of Theodoric, at Terracina, hang from the very piiw 
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Bade of the rock, and command, an uninterrupted view of the 
sea* Heav j as the architecture of these castles may have been, 
rude as in most instances they still remain, thousands were 
undoubtedly built and crumbled to decay before any one 
attained the art and splendid beauty of the proud regal 
fortress of Barbarcjpsa, yet both the style and situation of 
those old castles had unquestionably great induence on the 
development of Gothic architecture. In tracing this resem- 
blance, we must not confine ourselves to single examples 
only, because although we do occasionally see churches with 
batliemented towers, or other castle-like peculiarities of 
general structure^ such examples usually belong to a rude 
and unpolished era. The spirit and design of these moun- 
tain fastnesses tended powerfully to encourage and excite 
the daring architectural fancy which prevailed in Gothic 
churches, from the age of Theodoric down to the present. 
It became necessary, in bulling one of these lofty fortresses, 
to take into consideration the probable requirements both of 
peace and war ; irom the singular nature of the ground, the 
local circumstances and situation also became points of vast 
importance. Great irregularity was the natural result, and 
this soon engendered a pleasure in daring and original schemes, 
and gave the first impulse to that wonder-working fancy 
which atill marks the creations of Gotliic art. Indeed, this 
fanciful irregularity, combined with the geometrical figures 
of the early Christian edifices, solve the whole enigma of 
Gothic designs. 

The root and living source of all these beauties, is that 
lovd of nature which still distinguishes the German ciiaractej*. 
Her treasures were by them invested with a twofold sym- 
bolism, especially manifest in early painters of the German 
school, by whom nature was depicted either as a paradise or 
a wilderness. The garden and variegated carpet of spring 
sjrmbolising in its deeper meaning the nuptial robe of flowers 
adorning the spiritual bride — the church ; the wilderness, 
by the half-torn veil of eternal sorrow, carrying out the same 
similitude, and shadowing forth her desolate widowhood. 
Taken in this symbolic sense, the garden is represented as 
an elevated, joyous, and brilliant scene ; the desert is actual 
barren nature, whose dreary aspect ever fills us with the 
deepest melancholy, and yet wears a mingled charm that 
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allures and fascinates the soul ; the child of hearen stands 
alone in the wild solitude, or wanders around in restless 
sorrow, ever seeking to regain his father’s heart, and mourn* 
ing his separation and abandonment. This is the twofold 
impression communicated by nature herself, and bj beaotifal 
landscapes or paintings. Each rock-building, therefore, stands 
in the desert of nature, and her expression harmonises com. 
pletelj with each wondrous style of building, whether it be a 
strongly fortified castle, or an encampment, walled only by a 
protecting bulwark of waggons. In a more elevated style, 
the imitation of nature is not confined to her prison-house of 
mourning, but it either depicts her in celestial bloom, as the 
heavenly city of our God, or by symmetrical forms and poly- 
gonal figures, emblems of creative perfection, shadows forth 
the spiritual church according to the original plan of perfect 
ecclesiastical architecture. 


Strasburg. 

The minster in this city is truly deserving of its fame,*and is 
unquestionably one of the most glorious monuments of Gothic 
art now in existence. It was begun in^the year 1015, but 
not completed till 1275. The tower, commenced in 1277, by 
Erwin von Steinbach, was continued after bis death by his 
children, Selina and John, until the year 1339. John Uuly, 
an architect of Cologne, complete*& the erection in 1449. Its 
situation is not very conspicuous, but open on all sides, and 
not defaced by small extraneous buildings, as is too often the 
case. Here, too, the revolution has left destructive traedia of 
its violence ; all the images which adorned the tower having 
been thrown down during that period. The architecture is 
extremely rich, belonging to the second period, the same 
style in which the cathedral at Cologne and St. Stephen’s 
Tower are built. At the first glance it appears to resemble 
those buildings, but a closer investigation discloses many 
points of ditievence. The fioriatioiis are chiefly employed tis 
arabesques. Even the string-courses and cornices of Cologne 
cathedral are floriated ; in the Strasburg minster the orna- 
ments are merely spiral. There is a great difference in the 
general effect, as well as in the individual parts, many of 
which seem as if they belonged rather to the mechanism of a 
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watch, or some skilful fabric in iron work, than to a stone 
edifice. Strasburg minster, and Westo^nster Abbey in 
London, appear to me, in the exterior at least, to surpass the 
(fid Italian architecture, which wa^ in fact, bat half Gk>thie. 
The great, cathedral at Milan, which was bnilt partly under 
the superintendence of Henry Gkmodius, or Gamdnd, is 
scarcely more foliated ; even the towers are not terminated 
by a spire of open tracery, with a finial or crockets, but 1^ a 
plain roof, adorned with statues. The whole plan is Gk)thic ~ 
two towers at the western entrance, a tower-like cupola above 
the choir, apd a number of ornamental pinnacles around ; yet 
it IS much less rich in execution, and in the florid abundance 
of ornament quite curtailed. Many traces of Gothic design 
also appear in the Santa Maria del Fiore, at Florence, which 
appears also to have been planned by a G^man architect, 
called by the Italians, Arnolfo di Lapo, or Oamhie, but the 
cupola is by Brunelleschi, and is pure Italian.* Bramante 
had, apparently, some reminiscence of this church in his mind 
when he planned St. Peter’s at Rome, that wonder of Italian 
architecture, — that architecture which, through various 
changes and modifications, many more of which might un- 
doubtedly be traced, was gradually unfolded out of the original 
pure Gothic. 

Besides the two grand divisions of Gothic architecture, we 
discover, in the circle of inexhaustible treasures, many 
evident deteriorations, and occasionally isolated examples of 
change, which mark the transition from one style to another, 
and the different epochs of each. The Moorish monuments 
in Spain and Portugal have all one distinct character ; the 
buildings of the Templars, whether in the east or the west, are 
in another different style ; the old Italian marble churches 
differ widely from the castle-like church, found principally in 
those provinces of Germany where the art never attained its 
highest bloom of decorative perfection. To give a compre- 

* Arnolfo died in 1300, and the work was stopped until Giotto was 
requested to continue it in 1330 ; it was afterwards carried on by Taddeo 
Gaddi, Andrea Orcagna and Lorenzo Filippi, but the wondrous cupola 
designed by Arnolfo, was not reared until the time of Brunelleschi, 
whose zeal and genius triumphed over both the diflSeulties of the work 
itself, and the indifference and obstinacy of the building committee. 
Site Murray's Hand-hook of Northern [tafy, page 494, dco. 
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hensive analyais of these several varieties, would require a 
complete history of Gkithic architecture, which, if the true 
principle wei^ kept strictly in view throughout, would not 
now be a task of much difficulty, the way having l^n so com^ 
pletdy laid open by various important preparatory labours 
and antiquarian research. • 

Among the old churches at Strasburg, that of St Thomas 
completely resembles a fortress in design. 

One of the most remarkable paintings in the collection at 
Strasburg, is the picture of a saint, by Perugino. It is merely 
a half*length, without any symbolic attributes j the back- 
ground clear and bright. The bended head and subdued 
glance heighten the expression of loveliness and repose, for 
which this master is so remarkable. This single figure 
coujid scarcely have formed a picture by itself, and it was, 
probably, "the wing of some destroyed altar-piece, or iriptic. 
How many works of art have thus been dissevered in modem 
times, and are now, by strange and melancholy vicissitudes, 
scattered abroad, wandering from country to country I 
The town of Strasburg can boast a Schiller, Schetz, and 
many other ornaments of their time ; a proof that French 
domination has not destroyed the spring of Gorman taste and 
intellect. 


Basle. 

Alsace, also, is a beautiful country. It is true there are few 
localities resembling those between Bonn and Bingen, but the 
scenery is agreeable, and the country fertile, sloping gently 
down from the mountains to the banks of the Rhine. The 
colour of the river is at Basle a most lovely emerald green, 
and particularly pleasing. 

The public collection of paintings by Holbein, in the 
town of Basle, give a deeper insight into the character of 
that master than his portraits, which, although very ex- 
cellent, are always in the same manner. His historical 
paintings are much more varied. A “Last Supper,” of 
his early time, is like Dtirer, so also are many of the' 
sketches. Another “ Last Supper” resembles Titian, and 
is rather like the “Pilgrims of Eminaus.” Eight small 
pictures, representing the “ Passion of our Lord,”, are very 
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pleasing, from the vivid contrast produced by a brilliant 
illumination and deep, heavy masses of shadow. Ibe body 
of the Redeemer, extended, pale, and suffering, reminds me 
rather of Correggio’s treatment of such subjects. In short, 
great variety is apparent in these historical compositions, and 
a close approximation to that Italian manner, which Durer, 
on the other hand, was always so studious to avoid. 

There is no picture in this collection at all comparable 
with the magnificent composition at Dresden, in which the 
burgomaster of Basle and his family are represented in devout 
prayer before the Virgin, and the Mother of God herself in 
wondrous humility and beauty, as queen of heaven. This 
appears to me the crown and flower of all Holbein’s works. 
Besides the pictures already mentioned, there are two female 
portraits, of small size, drawn after the life., but with symbolic 
attributes, which, by the laboured blending of the carnations, 
and the artificial, undecided expression of the features, remind 
me of the portraits of Leonardo, rather than those of Holbein. 
A few pictures of the same kind enrich the Mechel collection 
at BaSle. Little now remains of the famous “ Dance of 
Death,” once painted on the walls of the Dominican cloisters 
in that town. 

The situation of the cathedral at Basle is majestic, and com- 
mands an extensive prospect, but the architecture is extremely 
clumsy, and far less decorjp;ed than in the churclies already 
noticed. 


Berne. 

Entering Switzerland from this side, where the mountains 
piled one upon the other, tower gi'adually higher and 
higher, its singular agriculture, Chalets, and the snowy i)eaks 
shining brightly in the sun-light, leave on the mind a sen- 
sation of pleasure and calm repose, whicii almost uncon- 
sciously excites a wish for such a home. This country wins 
our affection at the first glance, and w^e seem fully to com- 
prehend the home-sickness of its exiled children. 

Berne is certainly a tine city, and there are few towns 
to which I could give that appellation, in the sense which I 
attach to it. Many may be well situated, and full of noble 
buildings, yet perhaps side by side with miserable hovels. 
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and often built in every possible style of architecture, as 
if to exemplify the various errors into which that art has 
been betrayed. Berne, on the contrary, is well and uni- 
formly built ; the heavy stone arcades, the size of the town, 
and strength of the walls, the masses of rock around, the 
general style of the architecture, and the ancient cathedral, 
accord^ completely both with its situation and general cha- 
racter. The town appears like a mighty castle surrounded 
in the distance by lofty mountains, the impregnable bui- 
wai'ks of nature. 


Lake of Geneva. 

The character of the country is here completely altered, 
and the climate southern. How beautiful is the dark, restless^ 
cverchanging lake, covered with vessels, which, in the dis- 
tance, look with their spreading sails like birds, hovering in 
flocks upon the surface of the water ; beyond are the mountains 
of Savoy, the snow-capped Mont Blanc, and blooming valley 
of Chamouni, forming an exquisite picture. We tdmost 
imagine ourselves in Italy, and are at least sensible of the 
vicinity of that lovely land. To me, especially, the warm greet- 
ings of friendship gave this favoured spot additional charms. 

The situation of Geneva# is very fine, though the town 
itself is sadly deficient in beautj. A certain taste is often 
apparent in the plan and construction of towns, which, 
though belonging neither to the German nor Italian style, is 
characteristic, and when skilfully employed may embellish 
the most unfavourable circumstances and situations. ' To 
some nations, however, the taste is denied ; and hence we 
occasionally see the most splendid gifts of nature defaced 
and ruined by the mean and wretched works of human 
hands. No words can adequately describe the beauty of the 
Rhone at Geneva ; its dark blue waters are so transparent 
that, as it pursues its impetuous course, the smallest pebble 
may be discerned at any depth. How different in colour 
and character from the calm majestic Rhine, and yet how 
beautiful in its kind! Further on, its waters are disturbed 
by the influx of other streams, and the impression of beauty 
is completely destroyed when it reaches the town, by the 
unsightly hovels which disgrace its banks. 
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'Lyoyis. 

Hills and valleys glided rapidly away, white Mont Blanc 
still reared its lofty snow-crown^ head, and Ij^nderedtcm 
the time w^hen this majestic country belonged, together with 
the Burgundian dominions, to Germany; and when the 
ancient emperors, ^the Conrads and Fr^ericks, hdd their 
a§semblies of the states in Burgundian cities. 

The observations made on Geneva apply equally to Lyons: 
the town is as ugly as many of the worst parts of Paris ; the 
streets, if possible, more narrow and dirty, and the architec- 
ture French. The climate appears more southerly than that 
of Geneva, which may perhaps arise from the difference of 
elevation. The trees were in full leaf, although it was the 
beginning of November, their foliage having but recently 
been renewed. 

In the collection of paintings, I was much pleased with a 
“ St. John the Evangelist,” and a “ Bishop,” by Perugino ; 
saintly figures, but merely isolated fragments tom from some 
grand composition : a small Flemish painting also, the Cru- 
cifixion, treated in the manner of Diirer, but badly drawn, 
and somewhat rustic in character. How useless to art, in 
their present situation, are paintings such as these of 
Perugino. Paintings which, placed in their proper order 
and connexion, would be most* instructive, seen thus alone 
amongst a few modern wQ’'ks of but little value, and in a 
town rarely visited by foreign artists, are comparatively 
useless. 

Xlie cathedral at Lyons appears to be one of the most 
rude and heavy I have ever seen. 


Paris. 

The route from Lyons to Paris, through Auxerre and the 
Bourbonnais, is very uninteresting, flat, yet with a con- 
tinuous chain of little hills, that weary the traveller without 
breaking the monotony of the landscape. Probably the vast 
difference of climate in Germany and France is occasioned 
less by the more southern latitude of the former, than by 
the difference of elevation. France is almost entirely level, 
although there is a chain of lofty mountains in the south. 

It seems probable that the entire extent of the northern 
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countries of Europe rose at a comparatively recent period 
from the level of the sea, or possibly may at some period 
subsequent to its formation have been overwhelmed by the 
waters, as may be conjectured from the vast tracts of sand 
existing, more especially in the interior of France. A 
slightly different impulse in the last gredt revolution of the 
waters might have completely changed the face of Europet 
Spain would probably have been an island, like England ; 
the greater part of France under water, and the aspect of 
Germany also greatly changed. This part of France is, 
however, decid^ly hilly. The mountains of Treves and 
the Rhine, the Vosges, Mount Jura, the Alps, the Bohemian, 
Silesian, and Saxon mountains, with the old Hartz further 
north, seem to enclose it like the protecting walls of a vast 
enceinte. In traversing the wude extent of country between 
Paris and Lyons, I remarked the diminutive stature of the 
|)eople, probably the general badge of their Celtic lineage, 
and unsubdued even by the intermixture of the noble Ger- 
man race. Since ugliness seems to be the characteristic of 
this district, — that flat, inexpressive ugliness too which is 
most repulsive, — the region should be passed through as 
quickly as possible, or it will leave but an unfavourable im- 
pression of the human countenance. 

On returning to Paris, aftef an absence of any length of 
time, the aspect of affairs generally seems to have under- 
gone some change of more or less importance. When we 
quitted the capital, the oaths of the Federation were being 
administered, Moreau was in prison, the barriers were closed, 
and though every thing appeared tranquil, a general feeling 
of anxiety prevailed. Now, preparations for the coronation 
occupied every mind, the Pope was expected, and arrange- 
ments were on foot for a splendid festival, which probably 
appeared more brilliant in the columns of the Gazette than 
it was in reality- 

On revisiting the Library, I found there, among many 
learned novelties and scientific treatises, one on Grothic 
architecture, by an Englishman. How strangely must the 
brains of some individuals be organised! This writer 
imagines himself to have made an entirely novel discovery, 
in tracing the foliated tree-like form of Gothic architecture, 
the lofty avenuc-like aisles, leafy vaulting, and the universal 

o 
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sitnilitude of every part to the vegetable productions of 
nature. Yet> instead of recognizing in this love of na- 
tural beauties^ which was undoubtedly the source whence ima- 
gination and fancy rose to perfection in the decorated period 
of Gothic art, he explains every thing materially, from the 
imitation of 1 knew not what existing objects ; the rude 
efforts of savage industry, rustic cottages of interwoven 
osiers, basket-work of various kinds, and similar arbitrary 
suppositions. Some theorists have found the origin of 
Greek architecture and its highly artistic colonnades in 
the imitations of posts and logs of wood, hxed at sufficient 
depth in the earth and united by beams laid across ; rude 
contrivances, suggested by the necessities of savage life: 
and because classic art has been thus reduced to a theory, it 
is imagined that a similar plan, if adopted, will throw light 
on the surprising originality of the Gothic. Even could it 
be historically proved in any single instance that such an 
idea of imitation influenced any artist in making designs for 
som^ particular building, still tliis would scarcely prove that 
the original lofty meaning of the Gothic style came from 
the same source. Such instances of imitation appear rather 
to be deviations from the general principle, and we may rank 
as such a few specimens of medixval church architecture in 
England, which really seem <o belong to that class. The 
universal origin of Gothic art is so widtdy at variance with 
this idea, that no such theory can possibly be made appli- 
cable to it. In its eaidiest period, liamely, that of the oldest 
Christian style, no traces exist of wicker-work or bough- 
twined huts, and yet the later Koniantic was formed en- 
tirely on the architecture of that period. Even when the 
flat roof of the ancient Basilica was abandoned, its lofty 
domes and cupolas were still retainevi, or the pointed north- 
ern roof flattened into an arch ; it was thus that the grand 
transition was accomplished. The numerous clustering 
columns, and the attempt to raise the centre vaulting of the 
choir, high above the side aisles and arches adjoining, led 
first to the piercing of the roof, and then to the high pointed 
arch and windows; doorway and tower soon adopted the 
same aspiring form, thus making eacli distinct part enter 
into perfect harmony and symmetry, till the new Gothic style 
developed itself in full symbolic perfection. Its first elements 
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belong undoubtedly to tlie early Christian, coupled with a 
boun^ess fancy, not shown in the donation and modification 
of the side pillars alone, but difi'used throughout the build- 
ing, and giving the highest elevation possible to the chief 
cupola, and the lofty vaulting of the choir. This twofold 
object — lofty elevation and variety of ornament — forms the 
leading feature in the late Gomic, which is merely a high 
progressive development of that of the early epoch; for the 
whole luxuriance of foliated decorations springs from varied 
combinations of one simple type, the four-leaved rose or 
flower-like trefoil. It is certainly impossible to trace the 
origin of these forms bacJc to the bough-twined shepherds’ 
huts, but they were probably chosen at a very early period, 
and perhaps even without reference to the symbolic regu- 
larity of their form ; it is, therefore, unnecessary to sup- 
pose any peculiar meaning was arbiti'arily assigned them.* 

I was much gratified by an examination of the new apart- 
ments which had been opened in the Louvre during my ab- 
sence. Many of the paintings | 1 had already seen in the 

* ** The leading and predominant lines of Grecian and Roman architect 
turc are all horizuntui, and this principle continues to ha%'e considerable 
sway in the Romanesque style. One result of the operation of this 
principle is, that the arch lines in this style are looked upon as having an 
analogy with the horizontal members. • * • * • Wltcn the pointed 
arch is adopted the arch line refers to ^he supporting pillar, not to the 
entablature; and considering it a continuation of the pillar, we give it that 
cylindrical form which implies such an origin. • • * v • The 

pillars being thus conducted beyond the capital, we lose all perception of 
a limitation^f them in the direction of their length ; they may b^pro- 
duced in extent and diminished in thickness, as much as we choose. 
Hie capitals must be no longer so square as to stop them by a marled 
rectangular interruption : the common tendency of shafts to prolong 
themselves indefinitely uf)wards, makes it natural to place them in con- 
tact, to form them into clusters, to combine them into groups, and to take 
up again in the arch mouldings the members of this group. And after 
this has been done, the formation of those 6exible and upward tending 
lines into tlie tracery of the roof, and all the varied forms of the richest 
Gotliic work proceeds by a gradation which it is agreeable to trace, but 
unnecessary to detail.” — WheweWs Architectural Note» on German 
Churches^ p. 31. 

f See the 3rd Letter, and the commencement of the 4th Letter, on 
Christian Art. The following numbers refer to the ** Supplement d la 
Notice des Tableaux.” Musee Napoleon. An. xiii. 
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restoring apartment, and as they have been already de- 
scribed, I shall here notice only a few among them. 

There are not many new paintings by Raphael, except a 
very vigorous portrait of Cardinal Bibiena (No. 1187.), and 
an “Assumption of the Virgin” (No. 1180.), both however 
finished by his pupks 11 FaUore* and Giulio Romano. The 
latter composition is remarWable from the decided difference 
of treatment in the upper portion by II Fattore, and the lower 
attributed to Giulio Romano. 

The “ Triumph of Titus and Vespasian,” by Giulio Ro- 
mano (N0..II2I.), of small dimensions, has little depth of 
feeling or severe intellectual correctness of design, but is 
painted with the almost Roman vigour and richness which 
characterise that master ; his warlike and Roman bias arc 
no less apparent in the “ Adoration of the Shepherds ” 
(No. 1112.). St. Longinus in full armour is introduced in 
a striking manner in the foreground, but the picture is not 
in other respects very remarkable. A “ Holy Family,” by 
Titian (No. 1126.), a half-length, with St. Stephen holding 
the palm-branch, is quite in that master’s earlier style, full 
of simple loveliness and beauty ; the colouring is clear, as if 
only tinted, with no studied theatrical expression, but vi- 
gorous, tranquil, and full of feeling. No. 1148, is a “ Holy 
Family,” witli “ St. Anthony th« Hermit,” by Palma Vecchio. 
This master is here quite kimself, simple, lovely, and grace- 
ful ; a charming proof that a few painters, the Venetians 
especially, still remained true to their earlier simplicity and 
tru^li, even after the reign of mannerism and affectotion had 
commenced. A “ Holy Family,” with “ St. Sebastian,” by 
Giorgione (No, 1115.); light, simple, and powerful, but 
without the deep truth and science usually seen in that mas- 
ter’s compositions. There are besides several beautiful fe- 
male portraits by Titian, and others of the Venetian schooL 
The female portraits of that school are in general preferable, 
though perhaps equal in point of objective truth, to those of 
Holbein, from the freshness of the carnations, the splendouT 
of the garments, and the animated expression of the coun- 
tenances. In poi’traits of men, however, Holbein is more 

* Jean Francois Penni, surnomm6 II Fattore, parcequ’il faisait lea 
affaires domestiques de Raphael d’Urbino. — Ahrege de la Vie dee Peintres, 
Dresden, 1782. 
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than equal to them, on account of his greater individuality 
and solidity of execution. A portrait of Francis the First, 
by Titian, in which we scarcely feel the power of the mas-» 
ter’s hand, so completely is every other feeling absorbed in 
the repulsivenesa of the countenance depicted. Neither the 
art of a Titian nor a Leonardo||K>uld mtike its ugliness en<^ 
durable, or give expression to t^ fat, stupid, malicious, and 
treacherous countenance, with its little blinking eyes : labour 
and skill must liere be alike useless. 

The most valuable of these old pictures is a “ St. John 
the Baptist,” by Leonardo da Vinci ; a half-length ; the pre- 
dominant tints brown, and the background dark brown. 
There is a noble ideality in the contour of the head, and 
the proud abundance of hair encircling the face, but a pure 
smile plays around the mouth, and imparts to the counte- 
nance that grace and loveliness for which all Leonardo's 
pictures are remarkable, and wdiicb afterwards became the 
rule and guide of the school of Correggio. What wonderful 
execution ! and how magnificently painted ! The evanescent 
breath of the ex[)ression seems to have been caught as it 
floated past, transferred at once to the canvas, and there 
worked out with just suflicient solidity to give it reality. 
When contemplating such pictures as those of Leonardo, we 
doubt the authenticity of nftmy which bear his name, and 
w^hat till now we had thought th» highest model of objective 
excellence in painting, sinks into comparative inferiority. 
Yet how closely does the highest perfection border upon 
degeneracy ! Although the works of Leonardo appeaa to 
be models of excellence, they contain the germ of that exag- 
gerated foreshortening, distortion, and other mannerisms 
which I'cigiied in the school of IVIichelangelo, on the one 
hand, and the chailatanism of the chiaroscuro, and the af- 
fected grace of the Lfmiburds on the other. Painters have 
been misled, not only by a false idea of nature and truth, by 
imitating the antique, and copying forms and subjects not 
applicable to painting, but have even imbibed errors from 
the various theories of painting itself. I do not allude to 
those modern ideas, miscalled aesthetic, which, being destitute 
of both foundation and connexion, can have very little in- 
fluence either for good or evil, but rather to old theories of 
art, of some of' wliich Leonardo may be considered the parentt 
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The earliest of these theories related only to the mysteries 
of lineal perspective ; the next embraced chiaroscuro or the 
perpective of colouring, and foreshortening or the perspective 
of figures ; but the evils ensuing are to be attributed less to 
errors which may have crept into the working out of such 
theories than to thb undu# elevation of subordinate parts 
and mere accessories, and the neglect and disregard of liigh 
essential principles, and that divine signification which 
alone makes beauty truly beautiful, and gives ideality to the 
ideal. When beauty and ideality are spoken of without due 
reference to that symbolic meaning, the opinions maintained 
are bat frivolous, scarcely more than empty repetitions of 
philosophical abstractions which, by genuine aesthetic writers, 
are little known or regarded. I shall notice, in conclusion, 
a picture by Perugino (No. 1167.), representing the mother 
of God in a glory of angels ; St. Michael, St. John, St. Ca- 
therine, and St. Lucy stand below, praying with devout 
earnestness. The design is simple; but fervent devotion 
and heavenly love are represented with a radiant effulgence, 
to attain which should be the painter’s highest object. 

We thus found ourselves again in the modern capital of 
the world, as it is called, where social life whirls on in one 
unceasing round of pleasures and gaiety, beneath clouds of 
all-enveloping dust, till that element at length yields to the 
approach of winter, abandoning the well-known streets and 
thoroughfares to the no less agreeable dominion of heavy 
and unceasing rains. 

How completely is this modern world shut out from all 
sense of the beautiful I The glorious works of art and beauty 
now assembled in Paris are enclosed in a few salons which 
offer a solitary retreat from the bustle of the day, where the 
silent mind, seeking to foster and cherish its finer sensibilities, 
may muse alone and undisturbed. In actual life they have 
now no longer place ; luxury is the all-absorbing deity that 
governs the hasty revolutions of the fleeting day, amid an 
universal irregularity of existence, buildings, garments, 
and the ornamental refinements of life, interrupted only by 
the fantastic caprice of ever-varying fashion Will it then 
be ever thus? will not art at length usurp the place of 
fashion, and thus ennoble and influence our social life, as it 
once did among the Greeks, and, at a modern period, during 
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the reign of Catholicism in the middle ages ? One single 
step alone seems to divide our now wondering astonishment 
at artistic creations from the true conception of beauty, as 
it has been handed down to us from ancient times ; but that 
step is of vital importance, inasmuch as it must free us from 
the absorbing and overpowering influence of actual life. 
The painter may, indeed, secluJb himself like a hermit or 
a philosopher in his cell, independent of all around him, and 
undisturbed by the concerns of the passing moment, may 
embody in lofty compositions his peculiar genius and cha- 
racter ; but before any general reformation can be effected, 
it must be remembered that architecture is the basis and 
groundwork of nil other imitative arts, and that no revival 
of art can take place until a grand improvement is seen in 
architectural designs, or till a more artistic style is adopted 
in our dwelling houses and public buildings. The general 
absence of all correct style, at this period, leaves us no 
ground to rest upon. The romantic style of the middle ages 
may indeed be adopted in a few country houses, as in Eng- 
land, where these miniature copies arc seen in abundance ; 
the materials exist, but the idea alone is wanting. Wo may 
yet erect churches in the glorious style of old Christian 
architecture, as rich in decoration, and perhaps even more 
beautifully executed than those of other days; but the 
spirit of the times leads rather to the desecration and neglect 
of all the ancient houses of Go<f than to incurring the ex- 
pense and labour of building and endowing others. 

The remembrance of the glorious times of old, and the 
hope of a richer future, are all the present can give tolirt; 
but dwelling with these thoughts, apart from external in- 
fluences, the knowl(*dge of the beautiful may yet be guarded 
in some faithful hearts, anvi though no living chords may 
now respond to their’s, time must at length give a new im- 
pulse to the soul, and sublimity and beauty once more be- 
come attainable- 
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In attentively perusing the Decameron, wc not only admire 
the great versatility of the author s genius, combined as it is 
■with an expert and decided hand in the management of details, 
but discover, besides a certain fixed design in plan and ar- 
rangement, a distinctly conceivect and general ideality, framed 
and executed with judgmerft and intelligence. Where such 
clear intelligence is combined with an instinctive power over 
the mechanism of a work (this latter quality is frequently 
but Incorrectly termed genius), the glorious apparition called 
art, which we venerate and welcome as a stranger visitant 
descending from loftier regions, springs at once into ex- 
istence. Art is a created as well us a creative power, and 
under either aspect constitutes perfect organism. The artist, 
whose imagination dictates, or whose hand creates, has a 
personal history and characteristics of his own, which, as 
embodied in liis works, it is the true province of the science 
called criticism to discover and define ; a science, however, 
which is as yet in its infancy. 

The origin of the tiling created may justly be regarded as 
of paramount importance, and wdll indeed form the highest 
point of interest to all whose minds are sufficiently enlarged 
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to gra3p the idea in its integrity, and comprehend that most 
glorious beauty which is ever one with truth. 

Trifling as my present undertaking may appear to those 
who conceive that grandeur exists only in broad regular 
masses, there is, I am persuaded, nothing either insignificant 
or unimportant in thus pourtraying the <;haracteristic pecu- 
liarities of an original genius, tracing the circumstances of 
his life, repeated, as it were, in the creations of his fancy, 
and impeding or promoting the development of his intel- 
lectual views. I shall make no attempt to conceal the points 
in which the genius of Boccaccio has failed in the accomplish* 
ment of its object, since even those failures are of value, as the 
necessary steps of approximation to what alone is true and 
perfect, and indicate the loftier eminence, which but for some 
imperfections of manner or arrangement he might have at- 
tained ; in fact, a poet’s genius is often as fully displayed and 
confirmed by his unsuccessful efibrts, as in the most tri- 
umphant of his works. 

In those works of Boccaccio which are generally and almost 
exclusively read, I trace a lofty poetic feeling, an artistic 
skill in design, grouping, and the characters and personages 
introduced, and am thus the more easily induced to study 
such compositions as are comparatively litlle known, believ- 
ing that they also will bear wjtness to the touch of genius. 

With the single (ixception of the Teseide, I have, I be- 
lieve, procured every work mentioned by Marini, the com- 
mentator of the Decameron, although many of these are 
among the rarest treasures of literature.* There may very 
possibly be others still extant in Italian libraries, but this 
I have had no opportunity of ascertaining, neither have 
I been able to compare many diflerent editions, nor to consult 
such literary and historical collections as might have given 
me information regarding them. My observations must, 
therefore, be confined entirely to the peculiar character of 
each work, as this is, in my estimation, the most important 
point to be considered. 

Tlie works of Boccaccio being numerous, and many, as I 
have before stated, sufficiently rare, a succinct account of 
those with which I am acquainted can scarcely fail to afford 

I am indebted to the olillginpj consideration of the Dresden librarian 
for iny acquaintance with two of ilie rarest, tlic Url)ano and the Amoro^ 
Visione. 
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gratification to all true lovers of poetry ; and as either from 
motives of curiosity, or for my own pleasure, I have read all 
through, once at least, and many of the best more frequently, 
I may thus make the time expended on their perusal as far 
as is possible of general use. 

My own opinion of the genius and artistic feeling of 
Boccaccio will not perhaps be considered an unwelcome ad^ 
dition. Some of my readers may be induced to give a more 
favourable reception to those works of our poet which in 
general are least known and valued, if reminded that among 
the neglected works of Cervantes a Numantia is known to 
exist, and that many of the youthful compositions of Sliaks* 
peare have been, not merely neglected, but absolutely re* 
jected. The simple reason is, that they are too far above 
the comprehension of ordinary minds to be appreciated by 
them, and when such persons presume to judge a poet, of 
whom they are unworthy even to speak, their criticism is 
unavoidably both captious and superficial, since, far from 
penetrating the full depth of his intention, they cannot even 
form the slightest conception of his meaning. Should the 
correctness of this analogy be disputed, it must at least be 
acknowledged that one work of any prolific author may, 
from certain favourable circumstances, obtain so great a pre- 
ference above others that the^ latter, in the course of a few 
centuries, sink into total pblivion ; still this popularity does 
not necessarily infer superior merit in the favoured work, 
and the authority of false critics, who arm themselves to 
ceQSure and condemn, without historical science, or even a 
feeling for truth and beauty, is still less conclusive. 

Any erroneous opinion once embraced by men of this 
stamp is repeated almost in the same words, and transmitted 
from generation to generation, perhaps for a thousand years. 
As, for example, the commonplace assertion that “a good 
orator can never be a poet.” The prose writings of Boccaccio 
are most highly esteemed in Italy, and it is, therefore, sup- 
posed that this profound aphorism may with justice be applied 
to him. 

I could not have acquiesced in the justice of this opinion 
even when I had read only the Decameron, for an author 
who is capable of writing lyric poetry with so much ease and 
grace as Boccaccio bus done in the framework of that splen- 
did work, must be endowed with a decided talent for poetry. 
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The truth or incorrectness of such an assertion will be best 
ascertained by further investigation. 

Before going through the whole series of poems, it will, for 
many reasons, be advisable to give a slight abstract of the 
poet’s life and history. 

Boccaccio flourished at the period of the revival of Italian 
literature ; when poetry had reached the zenith of its bloom^ 
and the poems and tales of French and Provencal writers, 
either in the original language, or by means of translations 
and imitations, formed the favourite literature of the higher 
classes throughout nil Europe. He was born in. the year 
1313, eight years before the death of Dante, and nine years 
later than Petrarch ; his own «leath happened in 1374, in the 
same year as that of Petrarch. 

He lived for his art alone, and even in early youth broke 
through the bonds in which his friends would have confined 
him, and spumed the citizen -like happiness a commercial 
life might have procured. His worldly position was conse* 
quently uncertain, and his circumstances generally poor ; still 
he was employed by the Florentines on several important 
embassies, but appears to have been less highly favoured 
by the princes and nobles of his time tl^m his illustrious 
contemporary Petrarch. As a lover, he offers a complete 
contrast to the sentimental tenderness of the great sonnet 
writer, and yet it may be most tiyly said of him that he 
lived for love alone. Remarkably handsome and well formed, 
he frequently recurs to this circumstance ns if with pleasure, 
yet not so much from effeminate vanity as in the recollection 
of a youth agreeably spent. In his temperament a powerful 
tendency to voluptuousness vras combined with a just and 
true estimation of the worth, character, and natural dispo- 
sition of the object beloved. Notwithstanding his variable 
susceptibility, he failed not to exalt one object pre-eminently 
above all others ; to her he gave the name of Fiammetta, 
and her character, the daring ardour of which is well ex- 
pressed by that name, seems fully to have corresponded with 
his own, and with the boldness which first gained him favour 
in her eyes. Her true name was Maria ; she was the natural 
daughter of King Robert of Naples, herself married to a man 
of rank, and the sister and friend of Joanna of Naples, whose 
unhappy fate she shared. 
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It was in Naples that Boccaccio first met Maria, and the 
infiuence of that luxurious region, heightened by the first 
impulses of youthful passion, had a powerful infiuence in 
developing the poetry of his delicate and sensitive tempera** 
znent. M^y of his earlier poems were written at the request 
of Maria ; all havo for their theme that beloved one, to whom 
in manhood, when long years had passed since the brief season 
of their hapfuness, he devoted a noble monument of love and 
poetic talent. 

In considering the earlier works of Boccaccio, I shall first 
mention the Teseide and the Filostrato, and it should be 
remembered that all his compositions, even when no par- 
ticular date is attached to them, bear sufficient internal 
evidence of their proper chronological order, in contem- 
porary allusions, or historical circumstances; should the 
style of the work also be taken into consideration in fixing 
the period of its production, the difference between his earlier 
experiments and later works is so striking that each may 
without hesitation be assigned to its proper epoch. 

The Filostrato, a romantic epic poem in stanzas {ottava 
rima\ relates the modest history of the loves of the good 
Troilus and the virtuous Cressida, with the friendly in- 
tervention of the noble Pandarus, from whose character, as 
drawn by Shakspeare, every •friend who lends his aid in 
promoting the happiness^of lovers is called Pandarus, the 
name of the good Trojan having thus passed into a proverb, 
Shakspeare’s treatment of this subject in his well-known 
drj^ma* is generally considered somewhat different from that 

♦ “ Troilus and Cressida i'* the only play of Shakspeare which he 
allowed to be printed without being previously represented. It seems 
as if he here for once wished, without caring for theatrical effect, to sa- 
tisfy the nicety of his peculiar wit, and the iucllnation to a certain guile, 
if 1 may say so, in the characterization. The whole is one continued 
irony of that crown of heroic tales, the talc of Troy. The contemptible 
nature of the origin of the Trojan war, the laziness and discord with 
which it was carried on, so that the siege was made to last ten years, are 
only placed in a clearer light by the noble descriptions, the sage and in- 
genious maxims with wlucli the work overflows, and the high ideas which 
the heroes entertain of tiiem.selves and each other. Agamemnon’s stately 
behaviour, Menelaus’ irritation, Nestor’s experience, Ulysses’ cunning, 
are all productive of no effect ; when they have at last arranged a single 
combat between the coarse braggart Ajax and Hector, the latter will not 
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of Boccaccio, yet the character of the tale is very nearly the 
same, in the first part especially* Both are remarkable for 
a subdued vein of irony, well sustained throughout, and 
accompanied by a certain delicate and refined humour. It 
is a tale, and yet nothing seems to happen ; numerous ar- 
rangements and preparations are made, yet there is neither 
movement nor action; long conversations are held, full of 
heroic sentiments, finely expressed, yet all apparently lead 
to nothing. Still the very folly is amusing, and the ironical 
humour, the contrast between the grandeur of the language, 
infiated even to pomposity, and the roguishness concealed 
under it, has a peculiar charm. This refined grotesque is 
most conspicuous ir Boccaccio, from the peculiar descriptive- 
ness of the Italian language; but the wild and tragic catas« 
trophe, so suddenly introduced at the termination, which in 
Boccaccio appears tame and unmeaning, is treated far more 
effectively by Shaks{)eare. 

The language and versification are easy and unstudied ^ 
clear, flowing, and very agreeable, though not highly artistic 
in construction. One need not be an Italian to discover that 
the stanzas of Tasso and those of Ariosto, ^even when moat 
careless and unstudied, are far more artiste. Yet I doubt 
whether the exceeding grace of the one, or the classic ele- 
gance of the other, could ever have produced this character- 
istic style of versification. May tjiere not be instances in 
which the poet, with the highest image of perfection in his 
mind, and within his grasp, yet voluntarily returns to the 

flight in good earnest, as Ajax is his cousin. Achilles is treated worst; 
after having long stretched liimsclf out in arrogant idleness and passed his 
time in the company of Thersites the buffoon, he falls upon Hector at a 
moment when he is defenceless, and kills him hy means of his Myrmidons. 
In all this let no man conceive that any indignity was intended to the 
venerable Homer. Shakspeare had not the Iliad before him, but the 
chivalrous romances of the Trojan war, derived from Dares Plirygius. 

♦ • * * In a word, in this heroic comedy, where, from traditional 

fame and the pomp of poetry, everything seems to lay claim to admiration, 
Shakspeare did not wish that any room should be left, except, perhaps, in 
the character of Hector, for esteem and sympathy; but in this double 
meaning of the picture he has afforded us the most choice entertain- 
ment.” — A, von ScMepers Dramatic Literature^ p. 419. [Although A* 
von Schlegel does not trace the origin of this play back to the Filostrato 
of Boccaccio, his opinion of it seems singularly in harmony with that of 
our author.^ 
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lively carelessness of his first experiments, concealing the 
main spirit of the work under the exterior garb of Paiody ? 
Whoever has read this delightful little poem, at a favourable 
moment, will certainly not desire to see any alteration in it* 
The versification, too, independently of its appropriateness 
to the subject, claims the merit of having rendered peculiar 
service to the art ; for it may be confidently asserted that 
Bojardo, whose stanzas are almost equal in beauty to those 
of Ariosto, and certainly cannot have been copied from 
Pulci, was greatly indebted to his study of Boccaccio ; the 
latter should therefore be considered the earliest master of 
that form of verse, although he may not, perhaps, be abso- 
lutely entitled to tlie honour of inventing it. These observa- 
tions refer to the Italian stanza alone ; in Provencal poetry 
it was adopted much earlier, and even in Italy, although the 
superior popularity of this work has given it the preference 
above others, it is not possible, by any fixed date of day or 
year, to decide which is chronologically the first. 

It becomes then impossible to deny our author the gift of 
poetic genius, and to pronounce his attempts utterly value- 
less would immediately compel us to deny the merit of 
many other Italian poets, and assert that Petrarch alone ever 
succeeded in bringing rhyme and metre to perfection. Al- 
though some of the poems of Cervantes are constructed with 
considerable artistic sk^ll, still they are but few in number, 
and forming our judgment in proportion to the rank assigned 
to Boccaccio, the admired versification of Ariosto at least, if 
not of Tasso also, will scarcely be allowed the name of poetry, 
and shrink into the mere triumph of mechanical skill. It 
must, however, be admitted that the construction of the 
stanza is far from perfect, and this makes it more difficult to 
estimate the precise importance of tlu; service Boccaccio has 
rendered to poetry ; still, even the formation of the stanza, 
however imperfect, cannot be passed over as of slight import- 
ance. 

If it be thus possible, by refined and intellectual fancy, 
combined with gaiety and social mirth, to transplant into the 
sphere of heroic antiquity the ideas and manners of modern 
times, clothing them in the garb of rhyme and connecting with 
them the name of some far-famed classic hero, — a fiction, in 
which the principal events of the history itself are invented, 
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and though in antique, conventional costume, are yet 
dern in spirit and sense, must offer by far the most favourable 
subject for such an attempt. The entire poem forma a 
parody, and in the details gives great scope to the itnagina* 
tion, whilst the dorid abundance of ornament preserves the 
poet from falling entirely into travesties These considera- 
tions lead us to expect in the Teseide an unusual degree of 
excellence ; it is a romantic poem in ottava rima, giving the 
history of certain love passages between two Theban war- 
riors of the time of Theseus, Palemon and Arcite, and 
Emilia, the sister of that king. Of this I have seen only 
one copy, a bad prose versitm, edited by Granucci, in the 
latter part of the sixteenth century. It is scarcely possible, 
in such a version, to discover the character of the fable. It 
becomes a little more intelligible under the treatment of 
Chaucer, who has succeeded in catching the silent, but ex- 
pressive irony of the original, particularly at the conclusion. 
In that part where Emilia, having duly mourned the death 
of one knight, immediately consents to a union with the 
other. This tale is characterised by a great and almost in- 
credible degree of simplicity and ingenuousness. Many 
stories of a similar kind have been transmitted to us from 
the good old times, but we rarely meet with any so com- 
pletely rustic as this. The events and their progress are the 
same in Chaucer as in Granucci, J)ut the latter briefly men- 
tions several characters, some allegorical, and others mere 
creatures of fancy, who, in Chaucer, are altogether omitted, — 
a proof of tlie rich development of Boccaccio’s powers. G^jan- 
ucci also mentions, among the parts which in his ignotrance he 
believed it expedient to retrench, many poetical Actions and 
Theban histories, borrowed from Statius. This circumstance 
indicates a marked - difference between the Teseide and the 
hilostrato, which we should otherwise have expected to find 
very similar. It must have been highly esteemed long after 
the death of its author, since it was translated into Greek, as 
well as tlie history of Florio and Biancafiore and the Pastor 
Fido of Guarini. Boccaccio himself refers to it in his 
Decameron, where, in one of the interludes, it is said that 
Dioneo and Fiammetta sang the history of Palemon and 
Arcite. 

The ‘‘ Filopono,” which is a prose romance of some length. 
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ctf various favourite histories of the middle ages^ 
ap propriatelj take the next place t it has been trans^ 
btea itito Spanish and German. In reading the Ameto, of 
I shall pre^gently speak, we are strongly inclined to 
l^ard it ^ the earliest prose romance of our poet; jts ex- 
llggerated constrained manner seems to stamp it so stronglf 
:,|i||lhKthe character of a firet attempt ; it is, however, clearly 
comparing the allegorical episode in Filopono with 
per^al allusions of the Ameto, that the latter belongs 
^'*to a subsequent period. The Filopono resembles the Ameto, 
mot in style alone, but also in the interlocution and the gene^ 
ral treatment of the dialog;pe, which appears to be imitated 
with great vigour and energy fromiBiat of the Latin classic 
authors. ^Ijere is, certainly, a striking contrast between the 
childish simplicity of this romantic fable and the studied 
"" manner of Filopono ; we recognise, also, a propensity for 
combining things which in themselves are naturally dis- 
cordant ; as, for example, in the opening of the work, where 
Catholic ideas and opinions are clothed in the symbolism 
and language of classic mythology; Juno personifies St. 
Mary, Pluto Satan, &c. &c. : in the conclusion of the ro- 
mance, written ^ome years later, when Florio is described as 
embracing Christianity, he is made to abjure all heathen 
divinities, and more particularly tlie gods of Greece. This 
romance, however, has morve the character of a first trial or 
experiment, than gn entire and finished work. It may be 
described, in few words, as an attempt to elevate a simple 
Tom&uce into an heroic poeii\ ; a very worthy object, and a 
field in which the poet lias few fellow labourers, except in 
one single instance, the “Persiles” of Cervantes, which is 
far more grandly conceived and more happily executed. 
This is my opinion of the Filopono/' yet it cannot be de- 
nied that the original fiction is much defaced if not entirely 
ruined. 

The story of “ Florio and Biancafiore,” on which that tale 
was originally founded, is still extant in, a German work, 
imitated from French of Robert of Orleans* by an 

• These poems stand first in two rolumes of the Myllerischm colteo- 
^ tion, and they are learnedly criticised in Eschinburg's Memorials of old 
German Poetry. Another i^oetical version of this romantic talc has since 
appeared. 
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who h atylod in Anothar poetti, ^Bferr 
good Cmtwi,^ The Bboty is os IbBows vfetwo 
childreii, both bcm on the saiii:o dov, itfO'^IhroiiigW # ^ 
gaher and instructed in poetry and an allegant ii|»KHnpli& 
inents; their childish aflfec^ion ripens ^nni^iAcfoli^ 
love, md, they cling t5 each other with all the fervedt gta^l^ 
less sincerity of yputh. iRie oW king, ^displeased 
mutnal attachment, sends his^son tc^ Ifeuitna, and thjs tned^ 
sure proring mefTeetual, afterwards sells Biancadhlre ikx i , 
stranger, who carries her to the court of the SnttSh of 
l^ylon; here, as would natnrally be expected, her rard 
beauty leads to her condnemeut in^a strong fortress, giuttded 
by a cruel warder. Flello, returning home too 1^, is iold 
that she is dead, and on being shown the splendid tomb 
erected by the old king to give colour to his deception, 
dons himself to the most passionate grief. His mother at 
length reveals the truth to him, and he suddenly departs In 
quest of his beloved.* ' He soon happily succeeds in finding 
Biancafiore, and lives with her in concealed love and happi^ 
ness, till being one day discovered with Biancafiore asleep 
in his arms, both are seized, cruelly bound, and led to exe* 
cution. The sultan, touched by the spectacle of their resist- 
less love and generous self-devotion, grants them life, and 
not only pardons Florio, but makes him his friend, and com- 
mands a splendid wedding banquet to' be prepared. Mes- 
sengers unexpectedly amve during the feast, who bring 
Florio intelligence of Ms* father’s death, and urge him to 
return immediately, and ascend the throne of the deceased;' ' 
king. In conclusion Florio becomes a Christian, and lives 

* In Boccaccio's version, Florio takes the name of Filopono, in refer* 
ence to the hardships he so willingly undergoes, and which indeed he’ 
welcomes as most accordant witli the burden of sorrow imposed upon 
his heart. The part in which this circumstance is mentioned can haratj 
be considered spiiiious, and it appears therefore to clear up the di^mote 
concerning the name of the book} which has been corrupted into ** Filo- 
colo,”* and then into “ Filocalo,” as if derived from the Greek word fcciAes. 
^e fact that the synonyme of the Greek name Filopono already exists 
in Caleone militates strongly against the adoption of Ftlocolo* Ftara- 
metta's lover is named Caleone in our author's earlier poems f in«the 
later, Pamphilo. 

Called by Sisinondi Filocopo. 

P 
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long and happily with Biancafiore, who in her thirty-firgt 
year gives birth to a daughter named Bertha, the same who 
subsequently became the wife of Pepin, and mother of Charle- 
magne, the most illustrious sovereign that ever reigned; 
find finally, being a hundred years of age, both die on the 
same day, and ai^ laid in one grave. There are many 
striking features in the minor details, as, for instance, 
Florio’s being conveyed into the seraglio concealed in a 
basket of roses, and his taking advantage of the cruel 
warder’s taste for chess-playing to soften his rugged temper 
and win him to gentleness and indulgence. The tale forms, 
on the whole, a very lovely and tranquil romance, of great 
simplicity and beauty, with few incidents and but little dra- 
matic action, and requiring to be narrated without any mere- 
tricious ornaments or allurements. How remarkable is the 
contrast between this simple fiction and the classical style 
adopted by Boccaccio, the numerous inferior personages and 
events introduced, the prolixity which naturally ensues, and 
finally the crowd of allegorical episodes ! 

One of the most prolix of these episodes is nevertheless very 
curious and interesting, as it appears to contain the germ of 
the Decameron. It describes a society of persons who 
amuse themselves, in the old romantic manner, with discuss- 
ing subtle questions or topics relating to love, — “ Questions 
d’amoiir,” as they are cfelled: both question and answer 
being usually given in the form of some slight but appro- 
priate tale. In this romance also, as may well be supposed, 
w« recognise Fiammetta. Boccaccio’s descriptions of feminine 
persons and attire arc always superlatively excellent ; hero 

* ** Filocopo, certo tal nome assai mogllo ch* alcun altro mi si confi^ 
et la ragion pcrche, la vi dico. Filocopo e da dui grcci nomi cuposto, da 
phtlos, et da copos, philos In greco tato uine a dire in nostra lingua 
quato amatore, et copos in greco similmente tato in nostra lingua 
rcsulta quato fatica, onde edgiunto itisteme, si po dire, amntor di fatica, 

et in cui piii che in me faticlie d* amore i>iano al presente no so 

Piacque a tutti 1* auiso di Florio, et lo niiovo nome, e cost disscro da 
quelV hora innazi chiamarlo infino a tanto che la loro fatica terminata 
fosse con gratioso adepinieto del loro dislo." (From It Filocopo^ Ubro 
quarto, published at Venice, 1575.) — Trans, 

** Florio agglunge a Napoli, dove racrolto dalla Fiammetta e da 
Gaieonct nome ftnto del Boccaccio, e da loro notabilmente intratenuto.'* 
(Filocopo, Ubro quinto, p. 186.) — Trans, 
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he especially extols her dark brilliant eyes, and describes 
the impression they produced upon his heart. 

An author is not always the most competent judge of the 
value of his own compositions, and it frequently happens 
that a work may be most decidedly unsuccessful, without his 
being in any degree aware of the failuife. He alone can 
appreciate the grandeur of his aim, the earnest struggle of 
his genius, and thus is frequently led to attach peculiar 
value to a favourite production, and judgingit from his own 
standard, to estimate it far too highly. It seems, therefore, 
quite possible that Boccaccio himself may have valued the 
Filoporio very highly, preferring it even to the Decameron : 
he certainly bestowed inhnitcly more labour upon it than on 
the latter. 

The subjects introduced as episodes into the Filopono form 
the sole contents of the Ameto, which is an allegorical 
romance throughout. It is founded on the circumstance of 
a rude shepherd hind being elevated and ennobled by the 
creative power of love, and is related in the usual style of 
such pastoral tales. The manner of this transformation,, 
however, is no further developed; the chief portion of the 
interest being sustained by seven women, whose persons and 
attire are elaborately described. Each of these women gives 
in turn an account of her family and descent, her fate in 
life, and especially tlie history of h#r first and earliest love, 
concluding with a hymn in terza rima, addressed to some 
goddess of antiquity. Ameto himself is merely a silent 
spectator. The incidents in the tale are few and unconnected, 
and the book opens and concludes with a few general obser- 
vations on the y)as8ion of love. Still there is an individual 
truth in the histories related, wliich stamps each character 
M'ith reality, and would alone, without any previous informa- 
tion, convince the reader that the poet intended to describe 
his own personal frieiids. All, however, finally fade into 
sillegory, and are made to personiiy the four earthly and 
three heavenly virtues. The histories are clothed in the 
garb of mythology, and Catholic ideas are presented under 
this old mythical language, as in the opening of Filopono. 
The family and descent of each lady is dwedt upon as of 
great importance, and wherever it is ])ossible, a history of 
her native country or city is siiperadded. Both in style and 
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language it strongly resembles the most valuable histories of 
the ancients. The characteristic features, above noticed, will 
convey some idea of the unusual construction of this romance. 
The form of the verse is irregular, and the periods confused ; 
it wants the graceful vivacity of his sonnets and canzonets, 
and although treating entirely of classical subjects in antique 
language and imagery, is very deficient in vigour and inter- 
est, and appears in general tame and insipid. The prose^ 
on the contrary, is admirable, and in some parts incomparably 
beautiful. Many of the tales would bear comparison in point 
of style with the best in the Decameron. The character of 
Dioneo is, perhaps, the most striking among those of the 
lovers here portrayed, and the peculiar decision and pa^‘ 
tiality with which it is drawn, will stamp it indelibly on the 
mind of every reader. In describing the persons and appro- 
priate allegorical attire of the women, Boccaccio has almost 
surpassed himself. It would be difficult in any other romantic 
poet, Cervantes alone excepted» to find descriptions of attire 
at all comparable to these, from the rich painter-like skill 
with which they are imagined. 

It will be easily supposed that Fiammetta is not absent 
from this company of noble and lovely dames : she personi- 
fies Hope, and is described as clad in green robes, with a 
bow and arrow in her band ; her head-dress is of gold and 
pearls, surmounted by a garland of red and white roses. She 
relates the daring boldness through which her lover won her 
favour. Though far beneath her in birth and station, they 
had frequently met and conversed, but never alone, nor had 
he ever had an opportunity of declaring his passion, until 
once, during the absence of her husband, he found means to 
conceal himself in her apartment, armed only with a dagger 
and his own dauntless spirit ; then discovering himself to 
her, he revealed his love, the history of its origin and growth, 
declaring that should she refuse to listen to him he was 
firmly resolved to die by his own hand, and in her presence. 
Their conversation, Fiammetta’s astonishment and secret 
emotion ; his earnest, irresistible pleadings, — all are depicted 
with such vivid truth and glowing eloquence, that we feel no 
surprise when the ardour of his impassioned affection at 
length triumphs over every obstacle. Boccaccio has intro- 
duced this same adventure, with some slight alterations, into 
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another of his tales^ and irequentlj recurs to it with evident 
pleasure and delight. 

A date in the story of Emilia proves the Ameto to have 
been written later than the year 1340 ; it must therefore be 
numbered among the latest youthful etforts of our poet. 
Leah seems from her position to be the chief personage 
among the seven : she personifies Faith, and is alreadjr known 
by Dante having made her the symbol of Contemplation. * 

The symbolism of Dante exercised as powerful an influence 
on Boccaccio as on Petrarch, drawing both poets completely 
out of their own proper sphere. To the unhappy operation 
of this reverence for a superior but dissimilar genius, we owe 
the Amorosa Visione^ a poem in terza rima, containing 
merely a simple allegory of happiness and love, into which 
nearly all the erotic poetry of the ancients is interwoven ; 
but this treatment does not produce the effect of novelty, and 
rather justifies the unfavourable opinion usually entertained 
of Boccaccio’s poetical talent. If the Trionfi of Petrarch be 
considered as an unsuccessful imitation, what can be said of 
the Visione, ranking as it does so far below the Trionfi ? it is, 
indeed, the only work of Boccaccio’s which it cost me great 
determination and self-command to read to ^he end. Most of 
the allegorical personages mentioned in the Ameto, and with 
whom we are already acquainted, are repeated here. One 
surprisingly ingenious contrivange deserves notice: the 
initial letters of each tezzetto, throughout the poem, form a 
kind of preface, consisting of two sonnets to Fiammetta, and 
one canzonet, addressed to the reader. 

The Decameron ranks first among the productions of 
Boccaccio’s manhood, both from its internal character, and the 
period at which it was written ; the first part appeared in 
1355, at which time Boccaccio w^as forty years of age. The 
plot is an imitation of the Urbano : in the latter romance 
numerous unfortunate fatalities occur, ending in a satisfac- 
tory adjustment and general happiness. The treatment 
resembles that of the grand serious novels in the Decame- 
ron, except that the Urbano is somewhat more developed, 
and ought therefore to gain rather than lose by the compari* 

* Venturi, in his notes on Dante, canto second, explains Rachel to be 
the symbol of contemplative, and Leah of active life ; the prototypes of 
Mary and Martha in the New Testament. — TVaas. 
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BOB. We might question whether our author intended to com- 
mence with one single experiment before treating the great 
mass of his novels, or designed and carried out at once his 
general outline to develope it more fully afterwards. The 
former supposition appears the most probable, as in the latter 
(Case the difference, in details would have been more striking, 
and the design itself more remarkable in scope. I should 
rather cite the Ninfale Fiesolano as an instance of one single 
story worked up into an independent tale of poetic form, em- 
bracing the favourite cycle of mythological ideas and costume, 
And I am confirmed in this opinion, by the fact that the story of 
Africo and Menzola may clearly be recognised as forming the 
groundwork of the Ninfale. It is a long and pleasing poem, 
vigorous and animated ; the only example to be found of a 
versified novel, or a romantic epic poem in such small com- 
pass. Boccaccio here confirms by his example what Cervantes 
and Sliakspeare have already proved ; that a single original 
subject may be rendered sufficiently interesting, and that it 
is not necessary to combine a whole Flora of tales into s 
romantic banquet or symposium ; yet, in the Decameron 
this is so beautifully done, that it seems to stand above the 
restraint of all ordinary rules, an enduring example for suc- 
ceeding authors. Tlwi language of this poem has more free- 
dom and elevation than usual, yet the stanza retains all its 
original grace and vivac^y. We rniglit even compare it to 
the jjoetical style of Poliziano, in those famous stanzas of his 
from which Ariosto learned so much for his own versification : 
the free flight and antique vigour of the style are unrivalled 
in later Italian poetry. 

The “Labyrinth of Love, or the Scourge,” appeared, as 
we judge from a certain indication in the body of the work, 
nearly at the same time as the “ Decameron.” The plot is 
well contrived, and the style excellent; yet the peculiar 
favour with which this work has been regarded may he partly 
attributed to the circumstance tliat it i.s, as announced by 
the title, a sufficiently decided satire on the female sex. It 
is mentioned under this title as a most famous book, and in- 
troduced, among other old poems, in the Spanish Can^ionero. 
The author, speaking in the poem in his own person, re- 
lates, that having been unfortunate in love, and even scorn- 
fully rejected by the object of his passion, he had formed 
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the design of destroying himself : his internal conflict, and 
long meditations and reflections are fully described, till at 
length he becomes so far tranquillised, that he resolves 
again to enter the society of his fellows and taste the plea- 
sures of social existence. Still further sdbthed by this de- 
termination, he once more sleeps calmlj’, and sees a vision, 
from which, ns may easily be imagined, the poem takes its 
title, “ The Labyrinth of Love.” In his vision, he meets 
with an aged man, no mythical figure, but, on the con- 
trary, the deceased husband of the scornful lady. The old 
man has no ideal notions of woman-worth, and gives the 
lover so ample and detailed an account of all the imperfec- 
tions, physical and mental, with which the lady of his love 
is burdened, that his passion is effectually subdued, and him- 
self restored to reason. General invectives against the sex 
appear to be necessary accompaniments of the subject ; yet 
pei'sonal revenge, of which Boccaccio, under such circum-^ 
stances was undoubtedly very susceptible, had probably the 
greatest share in its origin. 

Boccaccio’s “ Life of Dante ” is extremely valuable, not 
only as a memoir of that great poet, but from the manly 
eloquence of the style ; it must not, hoVever, be judged 
simply os biography, since it was rather a discourse ad- 
dressed to the Florentines, an apology or defence of their 
exiled poet. That it aceoinplishud its object is best proved 
by the fact, that Boc(;accio was afterw'ards retained by the 
republic to give lectures on the works of Dante. 

Boccaccio’s general opinion of Dante is somewhat remark- 
able. He holds his poetry to be the material veil, the 
earthly garb enveloping things invisible and divine, and 
therefore considers it a kind of Theology, more intelligible 
and pleasing than the science to which that name is usually 
given. Yet Boccaccio certainly does not understand the 
term Allegory in the same lofty sense which his acquaint- 
ance with the ancients, and with Dante himself, would lead 
us to expect ; but rather indicates by this title the empty 
aymbolic discourses of mere teachers of morality. Still the 
old idea of poetry, as conceived by Boccaccio, is indeed a 
deeply rooted and productive principle, and has far more 
reality than the hollow notions imbibed from foreigners, and 
which, insipid and soulless as they are, self-styled critical 

r 4 
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hare elevated into a science^ and stamped with 
^ mle of pathetics. I mean those very barren ideas 
wxuch lead io representations in which no idea of nature is 
6 'iting, and conceptions of beauty in which the idea of 
divinity or spirituality has »0 part 

We meet with shnilaT opimons on the subject of poetry 
in Boccaccio’s later works on Ancient Mythology, which 
however do not lie within our sphere at present ; neither 
CBxi we notice those on the History of Philology, and the 
reproduction of ancient literature. 1 cannot refrain from 
mentioning, that in drawing up these later works, he appears 
to have been greatly influenced by the writings and ex* 
ample of Petrarch, whom he regarded with unbounded 
reverence* There is also in all his learned works a remark* 
able tendency to promote the revival of ancient mythology, 
and give new life and vigour to the promulgation of its sym- 
bolism. The same design forms the groundwork of his 
poetiy, as may be seen in many instances, when old fables 
and the attributes of the heathen gods are unsuccessfully 
applied, and more in the idea which he, In common 
with many other poets of the old school, boldly conceived, of 
framing from the allegorical materials of their > own time a 
new and peculiar sort of m 3 rthology. A fertile idea, in the 
attempt to execute which many great masters of modern 
poetry were wrecked. • 

I have still to speak of the “ Fiammetta,” that wonderful 
tribute of affection which Boccaccio, when in the zenith of 
bis intellectual powers and poetic gifts, dedicated as an un- 
dying memorial to the glory of his youth’s beloved. It is a 
novel in several books, or rather discourses, in which Fiam- 
metta speaks in her own person, depicts her brief happiness 
in glowing colours, and the sudden separation by whi'di it 
was too early blighted. This, however, is but the com- 
mencement of the book, the chief part of which relates to 
her grief at that separation ; her longing passionate re- 
gret, wliich is fondly dwelt upon, with ail the wayward follies 
into which her suffering betrayed her. The distracting 
jealousy, in the midst of which hope nevertheless dawned 
upon her heart, rising higher and higher, till just as she 
seemed to reach the summit, it proved but a delusion and 
deceit : then as time passed on and she received no tidings of 
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ber beloved, the sorrow which oppressed her becaioe d^ilj 
more intense and deeply rooted, till at len^h resigning herself 
to hopeless despair, she lived on in the silent anguish of ^teVn^l 
grief. There are few incidents in this novel, few person*^ 
ages or characters are introduced ; ev^»ything is largely 
imagined and taken in a general and universal sense. It is 
love, and only love. The entire work is inter-penetrated 
with longing love, mournful complainings, and concealed but 
passionate and fervent affection. Even the charm which 
might be derived from an imitation of the feminine style m 
writing is disdained as unworthy the grandeur of this elegy, 
which might l>e laid as an offering on the altar of love, with 
the sonnets of Petrarch, and the finest poems of antiquity. 

As I dare not anticipate that every one who believes him- 
self capable of deciding on the lofty beauty of a fine and deli- 
cate subject, simply worked out, will coincide with me in my 
opinion of the merit of any work so entiiely subjective, I will 
TLcr<fly speak of it in reference to the style, which stamps it, in 
i'rj opinion of every intelligent reader, as one of the finest 
p'loductione of our author. One uniform preserved 

throughout ; the charm of variety in langu^^ manner, and 
colonri^ fU is disdained. Cervantes, froA the fiezibility of 
hi proro writings, and the rich use he makes of light and 
.mV. c^i^ry change of which seems but to wait his bidding 
- xpression and grandeu»to his style, and prove at 
thi.t same time the elevation to w hich he could raise it at 
pleasure, is a far more fascinating writer than Boccaccio, even 
in iiiC Decameron." Yet I must assert, without prejudice 
< ' pmtiality, that although Cervantes is decidedly tlie 
p' '.atest, perhaps with the exception of Boccaccio the only, 
writer of the Romantic era, we find nothing in his 
vrot ' vS all comparable to the “ Fiammetta,’' in the lofty 
bt/1 '^nd internal perfection and development of the style. 
It may be affirmed, without exaggeration, that the most 
graceful and exquisite passages of the “ Decameron’* appear 
but as distant echoes and aspirations when compared with the 
expressive excellence of that work. If the most exalted 
characteristics of modern poetry were not so often forgotten 
and denied, it would not be necessary to enter into a critical 
disquisition on this noble example of the simplest 
highest development of the poetic art. 
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Boccaccio attained this excellence in the formation of hia 
style one year only after producing the Ameto.” Still, 
nothing disproves the possibility of the “ Fiammetta” having 
been written earlier than the “ Decameron,” and there are 
no external indications to guide us in forming a conclusive 
opinion. Whethei* it be placed prior to or after the “ De- 
cameron,” in point of time, there can be no question that 
lus genius as a poet, and the perfection of which his style 
was susceptible, must be estimated from this work, which is 
in every particular so strikingly elegant and refined. 

To attempt to describe the “ Decameron” would be super- 
fluous, and my preceding observations on other works of 
Boccaccio will make the framework or setting of that ro- 
mance incomparably more intelligible to those whose ac- 
quaintance with his productions is confined to this work only; 
for his favourite method of interweaving a garland of lovely 
tales, with a well-grounded and almost geometrically arranged 
picture of his familiar circle, may be traced in various gra- 
dations throughout all his earlier works, The characteristics 
of the ^‘Novelle” must be sought in each separate tale, for each 
has its own specific distinct character and peculiar stamp ; 
and as many among them have been imitated or remodelled 
by masters of importance, their imitations must be compared 
with the treatment of Boccaccio himself, and this if possible 
at the source which we very often can neither find nor have 
means of possessing. Every poetical version, or other artistic 
alteration of a tale, leads to endless diversity of narration, 
yet some original features must be left, from which the foreign 
treatment is easily discerned, whether it be in harmony 
with the groundwork or not. It would be very advan- 
tageous to our theory to trace one single novel through the 
whole course of various remodellings and alterations which 
it may have undergone ; but I must not here venture on so 
discursive an attempt, it being my intention to confine myself 
to the study of one single master. It may not, however, be 
irrelevant to the subject to point out in few words such 
general characteristics of that branch of literature as may 
lead to the establishing a correct idea of its requirements. 
The method I shall pursue for the attainment of my 
olyect will perhaps be thought somewhat singular. In the 
first place, I shall consider the productions of that poet, who 
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may justly claim the distinction of liavinjy been the first 
inventor of the novel and the founder of that is^yle, and seek, 
by examining his works, to find a clue to the individual 
peculiarities of the entire family. 

We cannot hope to trace a poet’s general character with 
any degree of correctness, until we haveMiscovered his true 
place in that circle of art of which he forms but an isolated 
member. His compositions must be carefully compared 
with such others as appear to be the basis of any cycle of 
art ; and an individual who understands tlie general spirit 
Mdiich ought to animate a novel, and is not deficient in 
earnest and serious study, will have no reason to com- 
plain of want of success in his experiment, nor will he 
find it a difficult task to trace the outward representation 
back to its origin, and discover its source and internal orga- 
nisation. I allude to this merely as indicating the sort of 
mental acquiescence which I must bespeak for the following 
remarks. 

It is undoubtedly true that Dante, the seer and inspired 
priest of nature, the enlightened poet of Catholic faith and 
knowledge, rose far above the usual limits of .Italian genius, 
and stands, as it were, removed from all comparison with 
other poets of his nation. Therefore, in contemplating the 
poetry of that country under one general aspect, and allowing 
what I have here merely assumed«to be known and acknow- 
ledged, because the proof of its correctness would require 
to be too deeply investigated, and carry me too far from my 
present purpose, in tracing the general development of 
Italian poetry, so great a poet as Dante ought not to be in- 
cluded in our retrospect. 

Guarini also is more free from nationality than most 
other poets of his country. The object he seeks to attain is 
far different from theirs ; ideal beauty is his only aim, 
and this he seeks, not in the highest artistic perfection, nor 
in the incomparable depth and ease of his delineations, but 
rather in antique inspiration, and the full burst of harmony. 
To this source we may trace his classical grace and elegance, 
and the harmonious power of his language and arrangement. 
In whatever estimation his subjects may be held, he certainly 
Stands alone in regard to style, and has neither prototype 
nor imitator among the Italian poets. The beautifully classic 
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language of Tasso is of a different character, and distinctlj 
belongs to the elements of romantic love and grace. Even 
Ids imitations of classic idylls are in the same tone, and 
though his beautiful style is unalloyed by any intermixture 
of national peculiarities, the element of antique beauty is 
less predominant irf him than in Guarini. 

It is not thus with Ariosto, Petrarch, and Boccaccio : they 
all bear alike the strongest marks of the national charaC* 
teristic, stamped in features never to be mistaken; their 
manner and versification have been adopted, indeed, as 
national, and are distinctly seen in all the old poetry of that 
country. Italian literature seems filled up by a countless 
host of imitators, some among whom have a certain degree 
of merit, although inferior to their prototypes, in whom we 
find the germ of Ariosto, and sometimes even of Petrarch. 
Yet the same fact is apparent both in the predecessors and 
followers of any particular master, namely, that they difier 
only in the degree of artistic feeling and cultivation* 

I consider Dante, Italian as he is, and betrays himself 
to be by his mannerisms in style and expression, to be 
removed quite out of the sphere of their ordinary national 
poetry by his vast comprehensive genius and poetical in- 
vention. Guarini is also, as it were, an episode in Italian 
national poetry, the peculiar characteristics of which are 
best defined by a reference#to the style of Boccaccio, Petrarch, 
and Ariosto. The language of Tasso appears to me almost 
perfect, pure from any national peculiarities, and not con- 
fined within the conventional limits of romantic beauty. 
He does not, however, attain the same height of excellence 
in the extent and importance of details. 

The sonnets of Petrarch, if examined with the eye of 
taste, strike us most vividly from the super-excellent and 
wondrous objective art employed in the treatment of themes 
BO entirely and remarkably subjective. The beauty and 
harmony of both arrangement and material appear to de- 
pend on the objective and subjective tendency being com- 
bined in duo proportioDF : together with that exquisite skill 
in mechanism and imagery which each Italian poet so 
earnestly strove to attain. In Petrarch, both are harmo- 
niously blended. Ariosto leans rather to the side of objective 
olearness. Boccaccio's works, on the contrary, are remark- 
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able for their strong subjective tendency. If this peculiarity 
is not to be regarded as a fault, but rather as in accordance 
with direct principles of art, requiring an author either to 
describe his own personal fedings with the greatest ^ssible 
truth and intensity, or else to transfuse them, as it were, 
into his imaginative works, revealing •them, through the 
medium of mysterious yet intelligible images, the Fiammetta 
must be allowed to possess all these properties in the greatest 
brilliancy and perfection ; and if our idea of the character 
of the novel be formed in reference to this tendency of the 
painter’s genius, we shall gain a fixed central point from 
whence to form a judgment uf all his works, which will then 
be considered, not as arbitrary experiments, vacillating and 
wavering between both elements, or striving ineffectually 
to unite them, but as preparatory works, approximating 
more or less to the true ideal of the novel, as embodied in 
the Fiammetta. 

A romance must indeed be entirely personal, subjective in 
design and intention, conveying indirectly, and almost sym- 
bolically, the deepest individual feelings and peculiarities of 
the author. I could easily multiply examples in support of 
this assertion, and would ask, in the fir$t place, why among 
the novels of Cervantes, when all are so exquisite, do some 
appear so much more beautiful than others ? By what magic 
are our hearts sometimes touched^ and our souls exalted to 
the perception of a wondrous and unanticipated beauty, 
except by the strong individuality and personal feeling which 
pierces, almost unconsciously as it were, through the language 
of fiction, and the veil of poetic feeling ; or because the 
singular ideas therein expressed are employed to convey such 
opinions of his own, as from their personality and promund. 
ness could scarcely have been imparted under any other form. 
Why does the Romeo of Shakspeare stand so far above all the 
other dramas of tha» poet, except that in the first delighted 
gush of youthful passion and enthusiasm he deemed that work 
a fitting shrine for the outpouring of his emotion, with which 
the entire poem thus became filled and interpenetrated. No 
particular dissertation can be necessary to prove that such 
indirect revelations of personal feeling are in many instances 
far more affecting and appropriate than its undisguised ex- 
pression in simple lyric effusions, and the slight mystery en- 
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veloping the sentiment invests it with a higher charm* The 
Bovel is in the same manner peculiarly fitted for similar 
mysterious allusions to the subjective feeling and personality 
of love, because, though objective in style and formation, 
dwelling circumstantially on descriptions of character and 
costume, it nevertheless gives a general view of the manners 
and sentiments of that refined society, to which it owes its 
origin, and which has ever been its peculiar home. Thus, 
too, it rose into existence in the age of chivalry, when religion 
and refinement of manners constituted the essential elements 
of society in the noblest portion of Europe. These peculiar 
features belong to the character of the romance itself. It is 
an anecdote, a history as yet unknown, and related, as one 
might in society relate a tale, tlie interests of which centers 
entirely in itself, without any reference either to time, 
nation^ feeling, or the progress of humanity, and the degree 
of civilisation. It is a history, which, strictly speaking, be- 
longs not to history, and which, even in its birth, brings with 
it into the world a foundation for irony. Tiie interest of the 
narration rests entirely on its form and treatment, which 
ought to be generally recognised as pleasing or remarkable, 
and the skill and art of the narrator should soar proportion- 
ately higher, because the chaiTn of the narration depends on 
his style and treatment. The interest may be kept up, 
and the listener amused by^ any agreeable trifle, an anecdote, 
or even less than an anecdote, and every other thought being 
completely excluded by the rich inventive faculty of the 
author, his readers not only yield themselves willingly to the 
pleasing deebit, but enter with genuine interest into the 
details of the most trifling events. Many of the tales in tlie 
Decameron belong to this class, those especially in the later 
Florentine portion, which are little more than fanciful inven- 
tions. The Licenciado Vidriera, of Cervantes, is by far the 
most beautiful and intellectual tale of this description. But, 
as in good society, people are usually disposed to listen with 
pleasure to any trifling anecdote, if the manner of the narra- 
tor be refined, polished, and agreeable, so the germ and 
origin, both of the novel and of these lesser productions, is 
the same. Still, charming as the peculiar liumour of the 
author may be, a constant repetition of the same theme 
would soon produce weariness instead of pleasure. There- 
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fore, when the 6rst bloom of invention is exhausted, a judi- 
cious author frequently selects some already familiar point 
in history, and so transforms it by his manner of relating, 
that it becomes invested with all the grace of novelty t a 
number of appropriate themes win immediately present 
themselves to his mind, all of an objective character, and 
more or less interesting; but in selecting one from their 
number, he must be guided by his own subjective or per- 
sonal inclination, which will undoubtedly lead him to prefer 
those which refer with a greater or less perfect expression 
to his peculiar feelings and circumstances. How, indeed, 
would it be possible to listen with attentive interest to any 
narrator, supposing bis histories to be devoid of intern^ 
connexion, either with history or mythology, unless he 
inspire us witli some dawning interest in himself personally? 
We too frequently see this natural property of the novel en- 
tirely overlooked and disregarded, while an attempt to give 
the highest finish possible to the work entirely destroys that 
essential element of art, wdiich I should style symbolism, 
since through its medium the subjective or personal feeling 
of the author reveals itself in its fullest power and intensity. 
By whatever name this property may be designated, it will 
always be distinctly and decid(*dly recognised as the highest 
point of excellence in romance or novel writing. 

At this point the question naturally arises, as to which of 
Boccaccio’s novels contains the fullest measure of personal 
and individual ftieling. I should undoubtedly mention the 
history of Africo and Menzola ; the Ninfale Fie^lano ; the 
influence of love softening and bringing to perfection the 
rude masculine vigour of youth — a glowing ardent voluptu- 
ousness, and undisguised sense of enjoyment — happiness to# 
quickly interrupted by sudden sejiaration — the anguish of 
parting — the passionate sorrow of the lovers, and their im- 
pt'tuous and impatient wish for death. These are everywhere 
the characteristic ideal features of Boccaccio’s love. 

Many other novels in the Decameron will however be- 
come more expressive and intelligible, if associated with 
our recollections of the Fiammetta, or even Corbaccio. 

The poetry of the new era was, at its commencement, ne- 
cessarily wild and untrained, that original and natural 
fount, that exhibition of the divine agency whence it derives 
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lU immediate idea o£ ^beture ^nd inspiration, being either 
eibt^ally sealed,^ o^ at best but scantily effused; so differ^ 
mioea cS rank and station 'produced a variety of literature 
auited to a6 classes^ ^ tt(»nances, heroic tales of war, the 
leg:end, so often poeticaMy treated; lives of saints for devo- 
tional reading, and novels in the new poetical style, composed 
expressly for the refined society of the highest circles. 

A novc^ if neither political nor social, is an original tale ; 
and if it is occasionally otherwise such instances must be 
regarded AS permitted, perhaps necessary, but still at the 
same time isolated exceptions ; consequently, for prose-histo- 
ries, tile style of Boccaccio appears the most natural and con- 
genial that could be adopted. These remarks are by no means 
intended to censure the dramatising of any novel that 
seems to offer materials for that purpose ; but it may secure to 
him who has been the subject of this critique his well- 
merited fame as inventor and originator of that branch of 
literature. 


e. 

NOTICE OF A FEW RARE ITALIAN AND SPANISH 
WORKS. — OBSERVATIONS ON CAMOENS, AND POR- 
TUGUESE POETRY IN GENERAL, WITH A REVIEW 
OF THE PROVENCAL MSS. AT PARIS. 

An attachi^ent to foreigners, and a desire to visit distant 
countries, seems like an innate and almost instinctive impulse 
implanted in the German character : the beauty of the South, 
especial!^ has for the German an irresistible fascination ; 
proud in the consciousness of his own serious feeling and 
northern vigour, his heart nevertheless yearns for every 
haunt of beauty in those lovely lands as for its ancient home. 

This passion is co-existent with the history of the Teutonic 
race; prompted by. this feeling, hosts of German .warriors 
overran the southern provinces of the old Roman empire : 
this impulse in the Middle Ages fettered Germany to Italy, 
and finally, in the time of the Crusades, prompted their 
attifmpt to subjugate the East. 

So many changes have since occurred in the political life 
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of the German nation, vrhtch '|i6w seeitifl^ tempered into 
sort of tranquil equilibrium; that tills discqrsive^ inclination 
is by necessity confined in the .pre^nt day within the^ pro- 
vince of science and the arts, — a realip in Wjiich no limits 
arrest the progress of the human mind, or check its natural 
thirst for conquest and dominion. * ** 

Their inquiring spirit consequently expends itself, in a 
restless yet laudable activity, ever seeking with unwearied 
diligence to bring to light new sources of truth apd beauty, 
to discover the neglected treasures of other nations, and 
reproduce them, in new vigour and animation, as incor- 
porated elements of their native literature. If Germans per- 
severe in the course they have hitherto adopted, all the 
literaiy treasures of other lands w ill ere long be associated 
with their own. 

This feeling and spirit leads us to attach much value to 
the labours of a few (excellent poets, whose chief occupation 
it has long been to transplant into their own soil the flowers 
of Italian and Spanish poetry, the blooming freshness and 
beautiful imagery of that liigbly-finishcd versification appear- 
ing peculiarly fittetl to brigliten and adorn the stern northern 
genius of cmr old German poetry. Still* these efforts will 
never lead to a successful issue without a fundamental 
know ledge of that lovely branch of southern verse pre-emi- 
iM}ntly styled Romantic. Our best poets and most learned 
men tire, it is true, well acquainted with both Italian and 
Spanish poetry, yet many blanks remain to be filled up, and 
many deficiencies to be sup])lied. I shall first ipHice a few 
of the most remarkable treasures contained in the Bibliothdque 
Royale at Paris, which will naturally lead to a closer investi- 
gation' of the character and subject of the materials there 
existing, and enable ns to form a more correct estimate of 
their relative value and importance. 

Portugin^se poetry being in general but little known, I 
propose to dwell with particular attention upon its history, 
and caref ully to examine all such specimens as I have here 
been able to meet with. The source and origin of Romantic 
poetry, which may be traced back to the later Latin, will not, 
of course, be neglected in these researches ; and in order at 
least to open the way for further study of Romantic and l^o- 
ven^al poetry, I shall subjoin a few observations on such ma- 
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teiials contained in this library as will be likely to afford 
assistance in the prosecution of such an undertaking. 

I must notice, in the first place, one extremely rare poem 
of Boccaccio — “ The Teseidc ” — and thus supply the Wank 
which, being then unable to obtain access to the original, I 
was compelled to leave unfilled in the preceding account of 
Boccaccio and his works, lilisled by Granucci’s version, 
Chaucer’s adaptation, and, above all, by Boccaccio himselfj 
and his treatment of the Filostrato, I then attempted, from 
conjecture, to form an ideal scheme of the work, which I 
now find to require some slight emendations. It seems 
natural enough to class the Teseide and Filostrato together, 
both being narrative poems in ottava rima, both romantic 
love-talcs, the incidents of both laid in an early period, and 
both productions of the poet’s youth. Yet they are widely 
distinct in character; we do not recognise in the Teseidc the 
graceful lightness and sportive irony with which the love 
passages of Troilus and Cressida are related. The Teseide 
is serious throughout, occasionally dry and tedious, and its 
most beautiful passages belong rather to the tragic style. In 
fact, the value of this work consists in its rarity, and its fame 
is consequently rather disproportionate to its actual poetic 
merit. It certainly is not one of Boccaccio’s happiest efibrts, 
and scarcely repays the trouble of labouring through it. 

The romances of Boccaccio are unquestionably the most 
valuable of his works ; yet our admiration ought not to be 
confined to the ‘‘ Decameron,” but should extend also to the 
“ Filipopo,” and the still more surprising “ Araeto,” both of 
which appear to be expressive experiments in art, preparing 
the way for grander compositions in the loftiest historical 
style. The design of the “ Fiammelta,” although so short a 
work, is more remarkable than eitlicr. and its style the most 
perfect. 

An acquaintance with these different schemes or experi- 
ments is not merely useful and af>propriate, but even indis- 
pensably necessary ; for if t)»c spirit of old romance, in all 
its rich abundance, becomes more widely ditfused among us. 
imaginative histories, reproduced in all their multiplied 
variety and peculiar forms, niay yet bring back, in its earlier 
beauty, the spring-time of romance and love. 

The history of every art is an integral subject, and no branclx 
of it ought to be treated singly; it is not, therefore, sufficient 
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merely to relate the personal history of any artist of active 
and comprehensive genius, nor to trace the progress of his 
most perfect creations through preceding experiments, and 
thus discover its due connexion with all those earlier efforts : 
the influence it exercised on his later works, and its relation 
with after-times, must also be considered ; for the intrinsic 
character of any composition, and the rank it holds in the 
entire series, stand in the closest possible connexion. The 
position occupied by Boccaccio among later Italian poets is 
directly opposed to that of Petrarch. 

The later poetry of the Italians might, like their painting 
(and, perhaps, even with mcce justice), be divided into the 
Florentine and Lombard schools. The latter comprehends 
Ariosto, Tasso, Guarini, and other poets, or friends of poetry, 
assembled in the court of that famous Duke of Ferrara, whose 
noble patronage of art has been immortalised by Goethe in 
his “ Torquato Tasso.” In the Florentine school I number 
Poliziano, Pulci, Lorenzo do’ Medici, and otliers resembling 
them in style and character. The poetry of this school was 
infinitely more lofty in its tendemty than that of the Lom- 
bards, yet it never fulfilled the grandeur of its intention, and, 
consequently, lias never enjoyeii an equal degree of fame. 
The difference of style forms the most remarkable distinction 
between those schools. The funner chose for their model 
PetriirciiV ideal beauty of language, while the severe, bold 
manner of the Florentines hai' moni afliiiily with Boccaccio, 
wlmsc ftyh* liarinonises fully witli tlie serious and even harsh 
character of his nation. The language of Petrarch^ on the 
contrary, is framed almost entirely alter foreign examples. 

A collection of the ))oelic works of Michelangelo excited 
great interest in my mind from the grand genius of the man 
himself ; yi^t the })oems do not fulfil the anticipations of lofty, 
bold originality to which that name gives birth. Few among 
tliein hear the stamp of peculiar genius, and some scai’cely 
ri^c ai>t^^ e mediocrity. 

This collection is edited by a iieplmw and namesake of 
that great artist. It contains but few canzonets, the poems 
being chi(‘fly sonnets and madrigals ; the latt(3r differ slightly 
from those of Guarini, and of most other Cinqueceiitisti ; 
the language is frequently jnoro bold and original, but less 
polished. 


Q 
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The first productions of Spanish, or (to speak more pro- 
perly in reference to earlier times) of Castilian poetry, are 
very simple. Ballads seem to present the distinctive national 
feature of poetic art, and their tender accent and musical 
cadence is accompanied by a witty play upon words, quite 
peculiar to that pedple, and which could scarcely be equalled 
in any other language. Tales of chivalry and knight-errantry 
form the next distinctive feature of Spanish literature. The 
“ Ainadis ” is, perhaps, the most worthy of attention, not on 
account of the superior beauty of the style alone, hut as hav- 
ing given rise — at least I may say so of Spain ^ to numerous 
chivalric compositions of a similar kind. This style of ro- 
mantic fiction, however, originated with the French Trou- 
veres, though, like many other materials emanating from the 
same source, it owed its first regular construction to the 
Italians, Germans, or Spanish. Tlie musical and lyric spirit 
of old Castilian poetry adapted itself with peculiar facility to 
the character of the metrical romance, and traces of these 
early ballads are recognised in many later works, in many 
romances, and in the Don Quixote. I may mention here 
that Cervantes had projected a serious chivalric romance, 
which he never completed. 

Simple, indeed, were the first elements of Spanish poetry; 
ballads, and tales of chivalry, both, too, of tlie least compli- 
cated form. How great a contrast to the studied and com- 
prehensive character of the poetry of Italy, which oven from 
its birth aspired at universal dominion ; all tlie learning of the 
time, poetry and music, history and philosophy, being as it 
were bound up with it in perpetual union. 

At a subsequent period, however, the Italians retreated 
within tlie circle of a severe nationality, and were either 
content to adopt what earlier poets iiad borrowed from the 
Provencal, or theiy themselves ventured on the hazardous ex- 
periment of imitating classical antiquity. 

It was not thus witli Castilian poetry ; extending on every 
side, it incorporated with itself foreign forms and stranger 
charms, combining tlie most various romantic elements, 
until its glowing and fanciful creations at length expanded, 
iike flowers of perfect brilliancy, clad in every varied hue. 

The early Castilians unquestionably borrowed certain pecu- 
liar forms of versification and construction from theProvemjal 
and Valencian poets ; Still their influence was but of trifling 
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extent, and soon altogether ceased to operate. It is not easy 
to decide exactly how much Castilian poets may have copied 
from the Portuguese, except in that branch of prose dramas 
or dramatic romances of which the “ Celestina,” bo highly 
esteemed even by Cervantes, affords the finest example ; and 
although the Italian measure employed by Boscan and Gar- 
cilasso undoubtedly had a permanent influence on the Spanish 
style, appearing, indeed, to constitute an essential clement of 
the best works of Cervantes and Calderon, still its opera- 
tion must be considered subordinate in comparison with that 
of the old romances, the intr<'duction of which soon gave a 
distinctive tone and characUr to Spanish poetiy. 

The assonance*, which a nation so musical and of such 
delicate taste naturally adopted from the Arabic, added to 
the fact that Spanish romances, and especially those written 
during the later period of the Moorish dominion in Granada, 
evince a decided partiality for the Abencermges (Bencerajo), 
leads to the conclusion that these romances first originated 
about the period of the secession of that great Arabic family, 
who, abandoning their own nation and monarcii, became 
faithful adherents of the S])ani.sli cause. % The spirit of ro- 
mantic chivalry, and the introduction of the assonance, 
undoubtedly give to Spanish jioetry its oriental colouring; 
iur as few traces of it are to be found in the earlier Castilian 
u-s in any other niudcrn language. 

Apart from the influence, of historical casualties, romances 
and ballads, songs for music and descrijitive poems form the 
cliief elements of Spanish ])oetry, and from them its es- 
sential features aj-e entirely derived. Boinances and ballads 
are th(‘ principal (dements; in themsolv(3s the most simple, 
natural style of poetry existing, yet w’lought by the Spaniards 
into such iecling, expression, and tenderness, as could never 
lia\e been succo.^slully imparted to them except by the most 
“spiritual’* and iniagiiiaiive language in tlie world. In 
German ])oetry the genius of romanee undoubtedly claims 
the asceinjency ; for it seems more easy to engraft on that^ 

• In that species of versification wliich the Spaniards liave called 
assonant, and which they liavc a])pareiitly borrowed from the Arabians, 
the siiiTu* rhyme, or rather the same lerinipatnifi; vowel, is rejjeated in 
every otlier line /or several Jia^es whilst the first lines of each couplet 
are not rhymed. — Stsmondi, vul. i. p Gl. 
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language the glowing brightness of eastern imagery than to 
copy that incomparably delicate and musical playfulness 
which distinguishes Castilian poetry. 

The opinion here asserted is not, however, new to German 
admirers of Spanish literature ; and 1 refer to it merely as a 
sort of introduction to, or rather in vindication of, a few lite- 
rary remarks on the Romaneero general.” An inquiry into 
the history of chivalric romance will, from every consideration, 
be interesting to all lovers of Spanish poetry; and a cri- 
tical analysis of the materials existing, by means of which 
the investigation may be pursued, can scarcely be of less 
importance. 

These materials are, unhappily, most insufficient : the 
collections of “ Old Romances” are none of tliein judiciously 
arranged ; and in regard to the quarto before mentioned, and 
which is considered the most complete work of the kind, 1 
must particularly observe, that this praise seems to have been 
awarded in respect of its size alone ; for although sufficiently 
voluminous, it is almost filled with veiy inferior romances, 
belonging to a later period. Besides, the Guerras civiles 
-de Granada,” the little “ Romancero,” * in 12mo. lood, is 
far more useful, and contains a better selection of the older 
romances. Indeed, it corresponds so entirely with the allu- 
sions made by Cervantes to their general style, that we could 
almost imagine that he referred to this very collection. 

In one respect, however, the Romancero” struck me as 
remarkable. It is here and there interspersed with, idyllic 
romances, which remind us of the far-famed works of Cer- 
vantes, not only from the name Galatea, and oliiers after- 
wards repeated in his romances, but still more from their 
sentimental tone, and antithetical form and expression. In 
the incidents of these tales, however, there is nothing more 
than a casual similarity. May not these be a few of those 
innumerable romances [romances infiuitos] which Cervantes, 
in the “Journey to Rarnassus,” alludes to among his early 
experiments ? And may not even the “ Galatea ” be merely 
a second re-modelling of a tide already once told ? 

* This work forms the basis of a new edition of Spanish romances by 
Jacob Grimm, under the title of “ Silva de lloinances Viejos,” published 
by Mapper and Company, at Vienna, in 1815. The publication is now 
in the* hands of Ignaz Klang, at Vienna. 
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The great rarity of Portuguese books presents an almost 
insuperable obstacle to the study of their poetry ; yet it 
seems entitled to the most partial consideration, from tlie 
beauty and perfect construction of the language, which is 
based upon the ruins of the later Latin, and by various trans- 
formations and modifications, intrinsically connected with 
the Provencal or Romance dialect. Y(tt many libraries in 
which the collection of Spanish books is rich, and almost 
complete, are nearly destitute of Portuguese books, perhaps 
possessing only a single copy of Cainoens. My acquaintance 
with Portuguese literature is consequently very limited. 

Besides a few insignificar t poets of the last century, gene- 
rally tainted with the fiilse French taste, and some historical 
works or chronicles, in which the Portuguese literature is 
very rich, I met with but one poet of the earlier time* — 
Fereira, esteemed on account of his con'cctness of diction, 
and as the contemporary of Caraoens. Judging from his 
numerous letters to illustrious men, and their purport, we 
should be tempted to suspect that mediocrity had here been 
preferred to genius ; even as in the sisb?r country, the osten- 
tatious Lope outshone the deep-souled Orv antes ; and in 
England many individuals hehl the stiff good sense of Ben 
tfonson in higher estimation ttuin the o^ erflowing nature and 
imaginative wealth of Shakapoare. 

Fereira admired and imitated Horace ; liis tragedy, Inez 
de Castro, is cold, and unworthy the melancholy grandeur 
of the theme. He is not altogether deficient in poetical ideas, 
such as may occasionally illumine the best Italian and vSpanish 
poets of tlie Cinquecento style; wlio, although taking refuge 
in a kind of classieal construction, and in imitations of an- 
cient, and especially Latin verse, liave yet more glimpses of 
poetry than those who trod the same false path in later and 
less favoured times. Still, beauty of diction or romantic 
feeling would liere be sought for in vain. The structure 
and phraseology of the Portuguese language so closely resem- 
bles the Spanish, tliat frequently the particles and termina- 
tions can alone enable us to determine to which nation any 
particular root belongs, — the signification of the substan- 
tives being j)robably the same in both. In fact, most Por- 
tuguese words are common also to the Spanish, and very few 

* S]smondi, ii. 46*6. 
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among thom have any essential difference of* meaning. 
Words derived from the Arabic are almost invariably the 
£ame in both langnnges. 

The construction, however, of the Spanish and Portuguese 
presents fundamental differences so striking, as to place the two 
languages almost in direct opposition to each other. The nasal 
tone of the Portuguese is more in affinity with the southern 
French, from whicli, nevertheless, it widely differs ; tlie Por- 
tuguese being, without exception, the softest and sweetest of 
all Komance dialects. The soft sen, with its various inodifica- 
tious, is continually heard, and the vowels o and E invariably 
become u and i, in proii initiation. This feature is so dis- 
tinct and universal, that sen, r, and i, form, as it were, the 
fundamental chord of tliat language, like the hard cu, a, and 
o, wliich, in the Spanish, are most powerfully emphatic. 

The soft accent of the Portuguese language might be com- 
pared with that of the Ionian dialect of the llellcnisticG reeks; 
the haughty Spanish with the Doric ; and tlie artistically 
framed Italian with the Attic. The reservations dependent 
on different local circumstances, by which this oomparison, 
though just in itself, must be restricted within proper limits, 
will easily suggest themselves. Still similar causes rarely fail 
to produce similar effects. Whenever any diale ct, fou nded on 
human organisation, lias been 

without restraint, we clearly trace in it the operation of ch- 
mate and vsituation. In every mountain dialect w(‘- remark a 
predilection for the strongly aspinited cii ; on the sea-coast 
the softened scir, and the nasal tone are licard ; while, on 
the contrary, a broad tone and sharp accent indicate a level 
country and agricultural jiopulation. 

In regard to its poetical spirit and application, Spanish 
poets have characterised the Portuguese language as pre- 
eminently tliat of love and soft emotion. In its power of 
expressing tender feeling, from the faintest breathing of love 
to the most impas.sioned burst of hinging anguisli and de- 
spair, it surpasses every othm* language. It is also singularly 
rieli in appropriate Avords, the very tone of which, indepen- 
dently of their beautiful signification and delicate allusioiv 
seems to melt at once into the soul. Even the soft Italian ap- 
pears rough in comparison witli the Portuguese, and the 
Spanish stern and nortliern. It is, indeed, tlie flower of all 
Provencal and liomantic dialects, by far the most simple, yet 
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inferior to none in highly artistic construction. It has none 
of that play upon words, in which the Spaniards so frequently 
indulge, neither does it observe the distinction between de- 
scriptive and lyric poetry, to which they so studiously adhere. 
The Portuguese have adopted a few of the most beautiful 
and simple of the Spanish ballads; but their language and 
tone lead exclusively to a soft and childlike sweetness, far 
removed from the studied antithesis, allusions, and allitera- 
tions of the Spanish. Consequently, they have always se- 
lected the shorter, ballad-form, in lines of six syllables ; 
many specimens of which, found in Caraoens, arc inexpres- 
sibly graceful and natural, 

AVc do not discover among the Portuguese any tendency 
to the classical learning of mo<lern Italy: their prose is 
simple, rich, and laconic, yet without the slightest constraint; 
indeed, in every style, ease and grace appear to be with that 
nation natural qualities. 

In consequence of the deficiency of books and data, before 
alluded to, it is diiricult to trace the origin of Portuguese 
poetry back to any fixed period. It is, however, certain that 
fundarmuital differences exist between that language and 
poetry, and the Spanish. The Koniance 'language had little 
influence on the construction of the latter ; and Spanish 
ballads are framed on very different principles. Some idyllic 
jKKits, contemporary with Cainoens, appear to have imitated 
the earlier Italian and Spanish writers. Dramatic romances, 
in liic style of ScUaggia, Eulrosena, and Celestina, are too 
iiT(*giilar to be employed as guides in investigating the his- 
tory <»f Spanish poetry. Tlie national chronicles, on the 
contrary, of which the Portuguese possess a complete series, 
extending even to tlic earliest period of their national exist- 
ence, belong quite as ranch to the sphere of poetry as to 
that of history. Poetic feeling, and a desire of fame, seem 
to have henm bound up with every impulse of their nationtil 
life ; and in the w'orks of the grand heroic poets of Portugal 
their close and intimate union is especially remarkable. 
Dramatic mysteries or autos were always favourite themes 
with the Portuguese, almost countenancing the supposition 
that the Spanish mysteries, so highly intellectual in treat- 
mtmt, and diffirring so widely from the analogous productions 
of the early English and German, were rather borrowed 
from the Portuguese than remodelled from the original 
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plan of the English. This opinion is confirmed by the con- 
current testimony of liistory, wliich seems to prove that the 
Catholic adaptation of these mysteries, in an earlier and 
better period, would have given tliern, as poetical and intel- 
lectual amusement^!, a far more glowing character of festal 
joy. 

1 shall not attempt to decide this point. Camoens appears 
to have carried the poetic art in the Portuguese language to 
the highest perfection. His poems have all the beautiful 
features already alluded to as distinctive characteristics of 
Portuguese diction, — grace, deep feeling, the childlike ten- 
derness and sweet earnestness of emotion, with the saddest 
and most desolating melancholy, — simply expnissed, yet 
with such purity and pathos, that wdietlier in the form of 
canzonets, idylls, or light fanciful songs, their beauty of 
diction could scarcely be more perfect or their glowing 
bloom more vivid. 

Camoens’ chief w'^ork is the Lusiad ; an heroic poem : and 
if dauntless courage, and a warrior’s soul, be essential to the 
perfect treatment of a composition of that character, the 
work of Camoens must indeed he well deserving of the 
name. The discovery of India, the grand event of modern 
times, could only be thus celebrated by one wlio had himself 
passed a portion of liis life, sixteen years in fact, in those 
regions. Eveiy thing is created from the freshness and vigour 
of personal recollections and experience, presenting a ground- 
work of inexhaustible fertility. All the incidents are novel 
and animated, richly and daringly depicted, yet with a vivid 
perspicuity and decision seldom found except in Homeric 
verse. 

A warrior only could thus have written, — one who felt the 
fame and life of his nation to be his own : it is, indeed, a 
text-book for youthful heroes, i*nd is dedicated to the most 
beloved and unhappy of all sovereigns; not \^ith empty flat- 
tering words, but, like the parental counsels of a hero-sage 
full of enthusiastic inspirations, based upon firm and solid 
principles. The genius of the poet is no less noble and ma- 
jestic than his theme. 

The very history of the work seems to elevate it into 
tragedy ; the brief period of sovereignty therein celebrated 
being so closely connected wdth, in fact, succeeded by, the 
total destruction of his valiant nation. Intoxicated by the 
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conquest of India, and the success of their own daring valour, 
they deceived themselves with the belief that the most pros- 
perous destiny, if not already theirs, lay at least within their 
grasp, and at the proudest moment of that brief but glorious 
period, one great national song broke fprth, like the dying 
notes of the fabled swan, a dirge for the departing hero-na- 
tion. A few years only had elapsed after the completion of 
the poem, when the Portuguese sovereignty declined, its 
strength became exhausted, and even its separate existence 
terminated ; a grief which the aged poet could not long sur- 
vive. Portugal has never Since attained the same lofty emi- 
nence, and the remembrance - of her departed glory is enshrined 
in this groat work, created by the divine genius of her na- 
tional poet for the immortalisation of her fame. 

The grandeur of the design unquestionably entitles this 
poem to rank among the noblest works of genius that Italy, 
Spain, or even the more northern countries of Europe, can 
boast ; the exquisite bloom and grace of the diction are un- 
paralleled among modern writers. 

In this work, too, an object is successfully attained, which 
many nations and distinguished poets have aspired to reach 
in vain. It is the only national epic poem that has been 
produced in modern times, even if the last period of ancient 
literature be included. Virgifs attempt to weave from Tro- 
jan fable a national poem for his own native Rome, is indeed 
praiseworthy; yet the interest excited by this beautiful effort 
is not so much unqualified admiration as sympathy for a 
failure, which the many difficulties that presented them- 
selves rendered almost unavoidable. 1 o this lofty design 
Virgil is indebted for a place among poets of genius which 
the merit of his work alone could not have procured him. 
Tasso, though his line and delicate feeling ever wins our 
love, was not equal 1o the grand theme he had chosen : lie is 
far too subjective in character, too much occupied with him- 
self, to cope with a grand event like that of the Crusades ; 
seizing it in its whole historical and universal extent, and 
losing himself and aP personal consciousness thendn. The 
episodes introduced in the “ Cieriisalemme,’' and which pre- 
sent to us liis own beautiful love-thoughts, are the only parts 
of real enduring value ; the rest is more or less unsatisfac- 
tory, often tame, and evi<lciitly not springing from an original 
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' impulse. If the heroic, and mythical styles of poetry were 
not always considered as entirely distinct in character, but 
leather, as would pei liaps be best, as members of one common 
root, requiring to be treated in a congenial manner, the 
poem of Camoens might be cited, as, next to Homer, the 
only work really deserving the title of an Epic Poem. 

It is needless to remind any on^ who considers the immea- 
surable gulf between these two poets, from difference of time 
and other circumstances, that the comparison can hold good 
only in generalities ; yet the work of Camoens completely 
carries out an idea the development of which has been long 
and fruitlessly attempted, and often indeed erroneously con- 
ceived, and placed in a completely false light. 

The same simple beauty, which throughout marks the 
design of the composition, may be traced likewise in the dic- 
tion and descriptive jmssages. The intermixture of mytho- 
logical and Christian themes, has been censured, perhaps 
unjustly; for why should an utter forgetfulness of these 
fables, an absolute silence concerning them, be insisted on 
as necessary throughout any Christian poem ? In what 
period of Christianity have they ever been consigned to 
utter oblivion ; and when, it may be asked, is such oblivion 
likely to enshroud them? Camoens employed the Greek 
mythology as a beautiful hieroglyphic language, clothing his 
expressive allegories ; and thus it has been frequently adapted 
and employed l)y many other poets and painters of the roman- 
tic period, though absolute innovations are occasionally intro- 
duced. Yet Camoens is very sparing in his em[)loyinent of 
mythology : if he suffer Athene to protect and favour his 
beloved Portuguese, because she sees in them some resem- 
blance to her own ancient Romans ; if Bacchus, foreseeing 
that their heroic deeds would eclipse liis own, and put a 
perio<l to his dominion in Indi‘a, becomes their enemy ; if 
giants rise up to oppose them in the wildest seas of their 
voyage to the blessed and favoured land; and Thetis at 
length, guiding his heroes to the l»appy island, invites the 
noble Gama to ascend her nuptial bed, celebrating his glo- 
rious conquest of tlie sea, and the sovereignty he thus estab- 
lished; it must be confessed that no other romantic poet ever 
imparted so mucli freshness and originality to these ancient 
fables, or rendered them equally agreeable and intelligible. 
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In the commencement indeed, our poet appears to tread 
too closely in the steps of Virgil, hut he soon leaves that guide, 
and the bold navigator, launching forth upon the boundless 
seas, swiftly loses sight of his native shores. His allegories, 
too, differ from those of Virgil as widely as his invention, 
which is throughout intellectual, rare and wondrous, yet 
most clearly intelligible, particularly towards the conclusion 
of tlie Lusiad. This, however, is still more the case in the 
unfinished poem on the Creation of Man, published in the 
general collection of his works, but which has sometimes been 
denied to be his. 


CHAPTER ON THE BIBLIOTIIEQUE ROYALE. 

The national library at Paris contains but scanty mate- 
rials for the study of Provencal literature, and with the ex- 
ception of one Italian Proven 9 al lexicon, “ La Crusca Proven- 
zale,” there is not even a dictionary. A grammar is mentioned 
in the catalogue, l)ut it has not for many years been seen. Still 
the Provencal is so nearly allied to the French, Italian, and 
even to the Spanish, that a little toil and'study will generally 
enable any one acquainted with tlioso languages to compre- 
hend the Provencal also ; and when this proves insufficient, 
recourse must be liad, as most available, to the present Pro- 
vencal and Laiiguedocian dialects, of both of which vocabu- 
laries have been compiled. 

A few Provencal compositions are inserted in Crescembini ; 
some passages from the above-mentioned Crusca, some ex- 
tracts from Tassoni’s writings against Petrarch, and a few 
Freneli works on the peculiar history of the provinces. But 
all are unsatisfactory fragments and short extracts. 

The library is rich in Provencal MSS., and probably few are 
now (^1804) to be ibuiul elsewhere. Whether many still re- 
main in Italy, since the pillage of the French, who removed 
the most famous colh'.ctions, particularly that of Petrarch, 
which undoubtedly contained many of great value, is doubt- 
ful. 1 have been assured by a friend who, besides being a 

* It was the same M. Ilaynouard, who, after the time to which I 
refer, published the Tragedy of the Templars, and also a grand work on 
the Romance Language and Proveii9al Poets. 
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Provcn 9 al by birth, has long devoted his time and attention 
to the subject, and to whom 1 am indebted for much valuable 
information, that in the South of France none are at present 
to be found. 

It will be well, in this stage of the inquiry, to give a com- 
plete synopsis of tlie MSS. here deposited, which may convey 
a correct idea of the remains of Provengjil literature nt pre- 
sent existing, and form a suitable preface to my observations 
on the study of that language and its ])oetry. 

The Kibliotheque de I’Arsenal is v* ry rich in this depart- 
ment of literature, as it contains the legacy of Monsieur de 
la Curne de St. Pelaye, which, however, appears to extend 
chiedy to the remains of Northern French poetry. 

My present observations will be confined to the grand 
Bibliotheque du Roi. 1 must first remind my readers that 
as the catalogue of modern literature is in manuscript, Avritten 
of course at various times, and in different handwritings, many 
works have probably escaped my notice ; besides, it will 
scarcely be supposed possible tliat a catalogue of this descrip- 
tion can be free from errors in the figures ; and, accordingly, 
examining it carefully, though Avithout success, in the hope 
of finding some other collection of old German poetry, be- 
sides the Manessischen collectioiij I met Avith the title “Kyth- 
mi Germaiiici Antiqui;” hut on turning eagerly to the 
number referred to, I found only a Croatian Postil. 

The result of my examination of the Bibliotheque Roy ale 
is subjoined. 

I found there not a single romantic epic poem in the Pro- 
vencal language, but an immense number in the old Northern 
French, 

Besides the “ Can^ioncros,” or collections of lyric poems, 
there are also a fcAv sacred pieces, and some religions and 
moral works in prose. A Provencal Psalm Book, a Vision 
of Virtue and Vice, a Narrative Po<nn, in rhyme, on the 
Passion of Christ, and a Breviary of Love, all Provencal ; 
one C'atalonian MS., written in a chiar pOAverful hand, 
containing Lives of the Saints, doAvn to Pepin and Bertha, 
the Life of St. Honor ins, in pros(?. 

Some of these MSS. arc so badly Avritten, tliat unless 
perfectly conversant with the Romance language, it is 
scarcely possible to decipher them. There arc some collec- 
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tions of songs carefully transcribed, and in some parts beau-^ 
tifuUy illuminated. Of these there are three copies, all 
Proven 9 al, and the study of them is greatly facilitated by 
this circumstance. One is much more copious than the 
others, yet in many instances the same-poems are repeated 
in each of the three, and by collating the different manu* 
scripts, the correct reading may generally be ascertained. 
The poems are classed according to their style, — chansons, 
canzonets, or serventes; but the poets' names in these various 
branches, each of which has its own appropriate metre, are 
arranged chronologically. The largest collection contains 
selections from one hundred different poets, and another from 
sixty-eight only. 

A Catalonian “ Can 9 ioncro ” is also in existence here. 
From the title in the catalogue, “ Charles de Vianne,” it might 
be taken for an epic poem ; but this misconception arises 
only from an occasional })oem, winch is inserted at the com- 
mencement. The “ Can 9 ionero ” is a rich collection of Cata- 
lonian songs, and, besides those of Ansias March, the only 
edition I could find of his, so often mentioned and deservedly 
csteciiKHi by Boscan and other Spaniards, contains numerous 
compositions, the \ ersification of which is almost invariably 
on the same plan. We find stanzas of lines of twelve 
syllables, divided by a feminine, and of eleven syllables with 
a masculine Cmsura, and which usually have a dactyl in each 
luilf of the verse, after the accented syllable, and the same 
rhyme carried on through stro[)he.s of eight or ten lines. A 
style of versification whicli the, Spaniards termed ‘‘ versos 
de ai'tc mayor,” or “ coplas d’arte mayor.”* This vStyle was 
miicli more common at an earlier period, and I have seen 
Portuguese verses, in this metre, dated 150 years before 
Juan de Mena. Still, as this measure exclusively appeal's 
to have been employed by the Catalonian poets, it is at least 
probable that both Castilians and Portuguese borrowed it 
from the Catalans, rather than the revers(\ 

The language of this “ Cau 9 ionero,” and that of the Pro- 

“Coplas d’arte Mayor.” SiMnondi, vol. ii. p. 121, 122,, Bohn's 
Stand. Lib. “ Tlie lines arc Alexandrines, sometimes consisting of four 
dactyls, sometimes of four amiihibraclis. The verses consist of couplets 
of four lines each, and the lines of each couplet conclude with the same 
rhyme.” — Trans. 
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ll^puecPipt is strikingly difer^iat, yet closely resem- 
teririfed Valencian in the Spain&Ji ‘‘ Oan^ionero.” 
T0»6 versilication of a few specimens in that dialect, pre- 
ai^tied here, is also similar. , 

appears, then, that the oldest Kpmantic languages had 
two (Jiafecta nt least for poetry, the Proven^gl and Cata- 
Ibniap. The Catalonian poetry appears considerably e<xHier 
than the Provencal. 


llie preceding notice of Proven 9 al MSS. is given with- 
out alteration, because, imperfect as it is, it yet contains 
a few observations* which, in default of any great original 
work on that subject, may be worthy of attention. This is 
more especially llie case as illustrating the position of Pro- 
vencal literature at that time, and^ the progress of our re- 
searches, which have since gained increased interest from 
the new light thrown upon pliilology and the general sphere 
of Romantic ideas by the works of A. von Sehlegel, as well 
^ as of Raynouard, who was then occupied with that subject, 
and answered my inquiries concerning it with so much 
kindness and sympathy. The grand, copious work, published 
by the latter, forms the first complete edition of tlie poetry 
of the Troubadours, a mo^t invaluable collection of the 
earliest treasures of the Romance language, its history, and 
old memorials. 8iifficiont information on the J'roven^al 
Manuscripts may be found in the work alluded to; “Choix 
des Poi^sies Originales des Troubadours,” vol. i. p. 440. seq., 
and vol. ii. p. K'iq — 1G2. efr. p. 289. seq. 

Besides tlie lyric poems, wliieh have at all times attracted 
the attention of real lovers of poetry, ^.ome remarkable 
specimens of epic lioems have been brought to light among 
the other treasures of the Jtoinanee Inngunge discovered by 
his studious care. Still, although ti.e allegorical and didactic 
passages in these poems and fragments na-e not (considered 
as poetry) particularly pleasing, the form is so much the 
more important in reference to the earliest perio<l of our 
German poCtry, from its a}>])earing to be an echo or copy 
of the metrfeal ideal of the Oeiman heroic epic poem. 
They are written in the old long IktoIc verse, which is 
sometimes contracted and abbreviated, and commonly met 
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with in'tbat form in, tbedidadtic stjnpff of p^iesfe’ ati^ ' 

in the oldest fraajnents it 'conaisis ot ten ,or twelve . 

with the mascuBne rhymes*; in the latter, of f^ve <ir 
fourteen, and sonletimhs even more syllable's, with 
-accentuated caesura in the middle of the fine. 
are constrilcted with three, four, or six'linei ending 
the same rhyme, which is generally masculine. In flie oldest 
"of the'ie poetic fragments, the ‘‘Captivity of Boethius/* Jtn6 
same rhyme is reiterated through twelve lin^s or inorev4Htd ' 
one unrhyrned line is also introduced, after the vma^^iKsr <iitC 
the Spanish assonance, and we may here trace the §rst 
of it in the liomance language. 

The versification in general strongly resembles that of the 
earliest Spanish ballads, the old e])ic po(*m of the “ Cid,*’ for 
instance, and anotlun* by Sanchez, which nfa/ be fohnd in 
the “ Poenias Castellanos,'* a colleetion of the earliest relics 
of Spanish po(‘try and poetic diction. The ^nity of the 
above-mentioned Valencian, the old Portuguese, and early 
Castilian poems is undoubtedly proved by their universal 
employment of the htrophe termed ♦*Copl^ d'arte mayor/’t 
a regular lambic metre like that of the co^ecl and polished 
Alexandrines of a later period, an advance towards which 
njay be traced even in the structure of the “ Niebelungen 
Ided,” must not be looked for generally in Romantic jwetry, 
and is in fact but rarely met with. If the portion given in 
this collection, may afford a criterion for judging of the re^ 
mainder it would appear that in old Castilian poetry, as wcjl 
as in the Spanish Roinaiice^ emanating at a latet* period from 
the same source, tlie IVochaic was universally preferred. 

Every fragment of Romantic poetry here presor\ ed, re- 
futes the theory maintained by those superficial philologists 
who have feebly attempted to prove, that the free, irregular, 
generous, heroic Alexandrine, as it exists in our “Niebelun- 
gen Lied/’ is formed o»i the ruins of the hexameter. The 
abbreviated metre met with in the very earliest specimens of 
their poetry at once destroys such a theory. The structure 
of the strophe more especially, aiid the continued reiteration 
df the same masculine rhyme, give a totally distinct cha- 


* Those accented on the last s\ liable. — Sismondi, vol. i. p. 101. 
f Vide note, ante, p, 239. 
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racter to this metre ; in the “ Kiebelungen Lied/^ for in- 
stance, the strophe is not only rhymed according to a certain 
fixed rule, but an uniform progress is observed, the same 
rh3rmes constantly recurring, and giving a sameness of tone 
and accent to the entire song. 

It is impossible to tr^ice this romantic metre and riiyme to 
the Arabians, although in some Ai*abic* poems, the same 
rhyme is carried on at certain intervals throughout ; but 
nothing Arabic or in the slightest degree Oriental even, can 
be discovered in any fragments of old Romantic poetiy. 
The structure of the language, the colouring and diction, are 
altogether different. The Romance language is formed by 
the intermixture of Latin and Teutonic ; words of tlie 
former language being incorporated with the German, 
and remodelled according to its peculiar pronunciation 
and phraseology, A. W. von Schlegel and Raynouard cite 
many remarkable instances of the influence exercised by 
that language, and the Gothic dialect esj)ecially, on tlie new 
form of speech. The epic verse of tlie Romance language 
is found in all countries once ruled by the Goths, and among 
all states and people founded by that nation, and, althougli 
varied in many ways, with but trifling (lifTerences in really 
essential points. All old German poems, and epic ballads 
also, in which the versilication presorv ed, belong to the 
class of Gothic heroic traditions, and consequently the sup- 
position that the Romance versilication is an imitation of ti»e 
Gothic heroic strophe, seems both natural and w’'ell founded. 
If we consider the general construction of the Gothic lan- 
guage, as developed by Ulphilasf, and thence conjecture the 
form it might, and probably did assume, in rhythm and 
poetry, we arc, at once convinced tliat the short Saxon verse 
in which the songs of the Northern Edda are written, and 
the hurried enigmatic alliteration introtluced into the Runic 
mysteries, could have no affinity with the majestic language 
of the Goths, nor with the fuli-toneil, copious, many-syllii- 
bled, and comprehensive Teutonic dialect. As the original 

• Gliazeles. • 

f The lioman history tells us that under the :-cign of the Kmperor 
Valens, Ulphilas, bishop of those Goths who were settled in Mfesia and 
Thrace, translated the Bihlc into the Gothic lan^iiaj^c : he added several 
new letters to the Uunic alphabet. {^Mulkt'8 Northern Antiquities.)-^ 
Trails 
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stem of the German lanp^uage became divided into two great 
branches or limbs, the Gothic and the Saxon, in all proba- 
bility there were originally among people of the German race 
two distinct kinds of heroic or magic-teaching songs ; the 
grand Gothic versification on the one hand, (traces of which 
are found in the “NiebelungenLied,” and tlie earliest Roman- 
tic fragments,) and on the other hand, the short Saxon, the 
prevailing early German, or at least, Frankish form, of which 
we fiossess in the peculiar Teutonic monument “ Ottfried,” 
and which, though far from equalling the heroic grandeur 
and epic beauty of the other (gothic style, yet fills and de- 
lights the ear with its magical harmony. 


?3art 

ON THE POETRY OP THE NORTH. 

1812 

1'he light, graceful productions of poetry may not inaptly 
]>e conq>ared wdtli those varied blossoms which each rf^turning 
spring brings in her train, or oven to the butterfly, and other 
hrilliaiit tribes of ephemera which float joyously around the 
flowers, and terminate their sparkling existence in the last 
rays of the declining summer sun. 

Fragile productions of a happy moment, children of spring- 
time and of love, a too severe criticism would be here mis- 
jdaced, nor sliould they be harshly judged by the acute and 
discriminating critic, whose standard of excellence is probably 
placed too high to lie applicable to their transient existence. 
What avails it to repine that spring-time and summer are 
exposed to many variations of temperature, or to complain 
with impatient bitterness of the annoying insects which 
frequently disturb our enjoyment of a brilliant summer’s day? 
Even in our spring the note of the nightingale is heard, 
and the joyous song of the lark rings out unchecked! Content 
that the voice of melody is not for ever silent in these later 
times, let us accept the oflerings of our German spring as they 
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unfold before us, without incessantly pining for a happier 
climate and a southern sky. The lovely blossoms of the 
May open unbidden in our woods, and why, in the midst of a 
rich and highly-cultivated garden, should we mar our own 
enjoyment by constantly repeating that Persia, not Germany, 
is the home of the roses, and that fruits and flowers nurtured 
under an Ionian heaven, or in Italian fields, are not alike the 
offspring of our less genial clime and soil ? 

You til is the spring-time of life, and the simple pleasures 
of natui'e, then held so dear, are by some hearts ever faith- 
fully cherished. Yet amid the ditierent tastes and genius of 
mankind, the bustle of cities, and ever-varying aspect of 
social life, is by some men even more dearly prized. It is 
true that this restless activity affords more scope for intel- 
lectual exertion, and the varied arts of civilisation and re- 
finement, than the artless unconscious play of impulse and 
feeling. Every thought is engaged in the animated contest, 
every heart throbs with a desire to win and to enjoy, while 
all press ardently forward, eager to surpass or to outslune 
their fellorvvs. The second branch of poetry now existing, 
which in subservience to the spirit of the day, seeks to win 
the applause of society, may not inaptly be compared >vith the 
crowd and bustle of our annual fair. Wliether it assemble 
the multitudes personally before its stage, or be designed 
merely to soothe the languid hours of solitary enjoyment, we 
everywhere find a continual inteiarhange of life and action ; 
everyone is seeking to puroliase or to sell. Childhood seizes 
the first sweet dainty that attracts the eye, youth pants for 
brilliant attire and the glitter of superficial cultivation of 
mind ; impelled by curiosity, men throng the bootlis or the 
stage, while the sellers more especiallj% intent rather on 
gaining money or applause than the imrsuit of pleasure, are 
anxious only to cheat the multitude, to discover the weak points 
of the virtuous, and to wrest thorn to their own advantage. 
Both buyer and seller are often mutually deceived, for tlie 
approbation of the many has no greater intrinsic value than 
that false glitter of intellect, that luscious emptiness of heart, 
for which it is given in exchange. 

Still this general intercourse of mind is pleasing in itself, 
and not without a remarkable influence on art. It is almost 
possible to calculate the success of any drama or romance, 
and the impression it is likely to produce upon the notions 
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of the public mind. Artistic theories and symptoms, divided 
and contrasted according to different opinions and deeply- 
rooted prejudices, are constructed upon it, and even subjects 
the most pundy intellectual give birth to obstinate disputes, 
maintained with all the virulence of part}^ ^irit. Activity is 
no doubt an inherent property of the human temperament, 
and it would be an idle folly unconditionally to condemn it. 
We. might, indeed, (to recur again to the image of the annual 
fair as applied to modern poetry), wish that a little more 
order and unanimity reigned among the candidates. But 
wdiether the influence of criticism alone be sufficient for the 
attainment of this object, or wh aher w'e need not some higher 
moral power to step forth in the midst and call us back to 
order and unity, can scarcely be a subject for deliberation. 
How frciquenlly has it happtmed, when some vigorous and 
determined critic has succeeded in stemming the tide of 
fashionable influence, he yet fails to disperse popular errors, 
or dissipate evciii glaring delusions, while others, believing 
that he also may be deceived, willingly resign themselves to 
error, glad to escape the troublesome severity of truth, or 
the aniic^yance of rooting up any long -cherished prejiidices. 

I turn then the more readily from a field in which there 
(‘xists at present but little hope of any hai)py or triumphant 
result, to seek a less popular and less frequented path. Be- 
sides the’ poetry of youth and impulse^, and that second 
branch which, fornuMl by fashion, i^ iorced into unnatural 
existence, in the highest sphere of social life, there exists still 
another braneh, far older than either. l\^etry, indeed, in its 
earliest, original form, is not strictly coniine<l within tlie 
actual limits of that art, but, as a ro(!ord of tlie noble words 
and fictit)ns of ancient heroes, aj)pears ratlier to belong to 
history, theprimiti\e history, of nature and mankind. Con- 
trasted with that poe.try which flows from the false channels 
of c()nveiiti(mal art and social habits, the last mentioned may 
be likened to tint clear, pure water gushing from a mountain 
spring, hut companal with the exterior charm, the richness, 
and glittei'ing flower -like hues of that po( try which springs 
from the impulses of youthful life and love, it seems rather 
to r(‘sernble the rude majesty of a primitive rock, Avhose as- 
pect fills the lonely wanderer with astonishment, ])lacing him, 
as it were, amid the giant features of the olden time. 
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In tins branch of poetry criticism, which indeed should 
never be se})anited from history, is quite in its place, and may 
prove of decided utility. Not by reducing the grand works 
of nature to an arbitrary standard, often far too perishable 
and lightly clioserf, but by making them intelligible to the 
public in general, analysing and explaining the difficulties 
they present, and sliowing the light in which they ought to 
be regarded. Such an investigation of these old memorials 
may be compared with the labours of a miner ^vho explores 
the profoundest recesses of nature, and from her depths brings 
countless treasures forth to minister to the enjoyment of 
mankind. There, wrapt in silence and darkness, slumber 
the buried powers of those metallic treasures, which when 
once brought to the surface, have strength to move the 
world, — gold and iron, the main springs of active life, which 
either clothe our meadows in all the blessings of fertility, or 
dye both fields and streams with blood. Deep in the bosom 
of the earth lie hidden the health-restoring elixir, and the 
sudden and deadly poison. There too are substances of little 
apparent value, which touched by the skilful hand of art, 
flash out ill the most brilliant colours, and a thousand other 
mysterious treasures, all ovenvhehnod and entombed beneath 
the ruins of a sunken giant world. 

It is in a similar frame of mind that wx should approach 
and contemplate the vestiges of heroic tradition ; and I might, 
perhaps advantageously, attempt here to impart to my 
readers certain of my meditations on this subject, at least in 
as far as relates to the ]>octry of our fatherland, but I shall 
confine my so If rather to the task of rescuing from oblivion the 
solid, pure metal, of our earlier poetry, and bringing it once 
more into life and notice. There are enough already wdio 
make it their occupation to bring our early poetry into circu- 
lation in selections, or small portions, remodelled according 
to certain accepted ideas, or on a merely arbitrary plan. 
Since the time of Leibnitz and Echard, the knowledge of the 
German language has been very widely difi’used, as vpell as 
the taste for old German poetry, due to the exertions of 
Klopstock and Bodmer, who are continually affording us 
specimens of tliose early compositions. During the last ten 
or twelve years especially, a stronger national feeling has 
.*4tiiTed within us, and the love thus kindled for the early 
poets of our fatherland has become w^armer and more 
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universal. Still much indeed is wanting ere we can attain a 
I)erfect knowledge of German literature^ which its great 
extent alone, independent of the insufficiency of materials, 
would render a task of no little difficulty. Its extent will 
be but little lessened, even if the earliest* Saxon memorials 
be excluded, and only those poems admitted which were 
written in the upper German dialect subsequently to Ottfried: 
the boundary line between ancient and modern German 
literature being fixed in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, after the peace of Westphalia, comprising a period of 
nearly 800 years (from 870 to 1650). During that long 
period, German poetry underv/ent many changes, and even 
])o.sitive transformations ; it survived more than one ebb and 
flow of prosperity, and indeed many realms in the wide 
domain of its earlier operation are now unknown and for- 
gotten. Even in poetry, to which the genius of our nation 
and the taste of our investigators has ever been peculiarly 
directed, much remains to be sought out in a still more re- 
mote antiquity, and drawn from a far deeper source, before 
tlie spirit of German poetry, as it once reigned among our 
ancestors, can be awakened and rekindled amongst ourselves- 

In the Edda, as well as in the mythological traditions of 
the North, we discover an intense reverence and awe of 
nature, penetrating every feature of the German character 
and iiianner of life, giving birth not only to high imi)ulses of 
freedom, and lofty ideas of honour and nobility, but to the 
refining influence and gentler tenderness of love. Great as 
were the changes produced by the introduction of Christianity 
and its ameliorating influences, the same predominant feeling 
remained unaltered, and may be traced in every memorial of 
those early times : the same fundamental chord is heard in 
all the j^oeins and romances of the middle ages, it resounded 
through the entire period of chivalry and knight-errantry, 
and still, as the great artery of northern life, it throbs in 
tlie heart of every people of German extraction. 

The mythology of Odin was common to the Southern 
Germans and Saxons, as well as to all other Scandinavian 
people. Both those nations, though long divided and sepa- 
rated, bear the stamp of original affinity. ]t cannot, there- 
fore, be inconsistent wdth natural appearances or the records 
of history, to trace the stream of German poetry back to its 

R 4 
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Iiortliern source, the Edda. In regard to the Celts, indeed, 
thfe pircumstances are very different, and their traditions and 
memorials are all alike sti’ange to us, and foreign to our feel- 
ings. But if the learned investigator of history find ample 
reason for distinguishing the Celtic and Gaelic tribes, as 
completely different in manners and habits from the German 
nation, still it cannot be denied that all the free people of 
northern Europe had many qualities and feelings in com- 
mon, and that their character and ideas hiu*monised in many 
particular points, even before the introduction of Christianity 
cemented a still closer union between them. 

The welcome reception which the poems of Ossiiui found 
in most of the northern countries of Europe, and the peculiar 
favour with which they have long been received in Germany, 
is a powerful testimony in corroboration of this assertion. 
How often have the bright glowing descrij>tion8 of Homer, 
and other ancient poets, been compared with the sentimental 
melancholy of the Scottish poet ; a type as it were of the 
peculiar genius and feeling, inherited by modern Europeans 
from their earlier progenitors. 

Incorrect as this comparison appears in many particulars, 
and little as we participate in the unqualified enthusiasm 
expressed by some admirers of Ossian, still the influence 
exercised by these poems on the public taste is certainly very 
remarkable. The spurious work produced by Macphersrm, 
under the title of the poems of Ossian, has so long engaged 
the attention of the literary world, ajid its poetical value and 
authenticity have been so much contested, tliat it can scarcely 
be superfluous to offer a few observations on the gcrifdnc 
edition of Ossian, which has recently been ju'omised to us ; 
and it will hv. the first object of these remarks to find some 
historical basis or foundation, on wliich the entire fabric may 
rest. Legends and traditions belong but partially to the 
spirit of poetry, and in an equal measure at least to tlie field 
of history. Neither of these clemoiits should be considered se- 
parately, and in ord^r fully to enjoy its old heroic poems it is 
even necessary to trace the incidents related in them to their 
proper period of time, and thus transport ourselves into the 
world to which the^ belong, and approach the source from 
whence they sprung. 

After the failure of tlie last despairing effort, made by a 
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descendant of the Stuarts in the year 1746, to reconquer the 
throne of England, once the heritage of his ancestors; the 
government of that country considered it expedient, as a 
means of checking such attempts in future, to abolish many 
old Scottish customs, and thus bind that people, who till then 
had been a distinct race in costume, manners, and ideas, in still 
closer union with England, and incorporate their country, now 
in a certain measure a re-conquered province, with the prin- 
cipal part of the Island in which was vested the sovereignty 
of the entire kingdom. Yet there exists, even now, a most re- 
markable distinction between the manners and ideas of both 
people, extending in a peculiar degree to works of fancy and 
imagination. The patriotism of the Scotch being, after that 
catastrophe, forcibly repressed, concentrated itself, as is fre- 
quently the case, in a more fervent love and veneration of 
old national traditions, and the memorials of their ancient 
fame. This disposition prompted the sedulous preservation 
of the songs of the Gaelic bards, and possibly also contributed 
to the enthusiastic love and veneration with which they were 
received in their mother country. All Europe, too, soon im- 
bibed the spirit of enthusiasm, and joyfully hailed tlie new 
apparition of the North which harniojiked so w'ondcrfuUy 
witli the general feeling and jnietical aspirations of the time. 

But when the liist tumult of astonishment had subsided, 
and the cooler influences of reason and judgment resumed 
their sway, doubts arose, in Fhigland more especially, as to 
tbe authenticity of these poems. The. most cursory investi- 
gation of tlie old Scottish ])allads in the primitive Gaelic 
tongue, made it evident that Maepherson had acted most un- 
fairly in liis version of those early poems, treating them in 
an arbitrary and oven negligent manner. At length a com- 
plete edition in three volumes, of the poems of Ossian, in the 
original language, appearevl in London, in the year 1807 ; and 
besidt‘s the traiislati(*ns and free, imitations of the belaboured 
and often falsified Ossian of Macj)horson, with which many 
distingui.shed literati and excellent Gern^an poets — Herder, 
Denis, Goethe, and Stolberg, have since supplied us — we 
now also possess an edition of these poems conscientiously 
transcribed from the Gaelic original. (The Poems of Ossian 
from the Gaelic, in the original itu^re, by Ch. W. Ahlwarts, 
Leipsic ; pub. by Gdschen, 181 J, 3 vols. 8vo.) By means 
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of this work, we are now for the first time qualified to decide 
on the authenticity and true merit of the entire composition. 

Many doubts have, it is true, been raised in England as to 
the authenticity of our Gaelic Ossian. Still there may be 
some tinge of prejudice in the unqualified depreciation and 
contempt with which the English have regarded the existing 
contest concerning Ossian, and their want of sympathy in 
the favourite themes of Scottish national poetry, may not be 
without some influence on their judgment. I must agree 
with the German translator on one important point at least : 
if it can be proved, by historical testimony, that many of 
Ossian’s songs were originally sung by the Highland bards, 
and have been preserved during a lorig period among the 
Highland clans, such strong internal evidence fully contro- 
verts the supposition that Macplu^rson and his Scottish 
accomplices fabricated and invented the whole ; an opinion 
which the scepticism and party spirit of many h^arned 
Englishmen have maintained with almost unreasonable per- 
tinacity. 

It must be acknowledged that our possession of the Gaelic 
Ossian makes it now, for the first time, possible to arrive at 
some conclusion as to the period when the Ossianic poems 
were first produced and to which some among them being 
admitted to be ancient and genuine, must unquestionably be 
attributed. All conjectures based upon tlie translation of 
Maepherson must be discarded as without foundation, since 
Maepberson, anxious from mistaken patriotism to give greater 
antiquity to these poems, and carry them back even to the 
period of the Ivomans, has allowed himself in many instances 
to falsify the text. A remarkable proof of this is aihluced 
by our German translator.* An opponent of Fionnghal, 
probably a chief or jictty prince, of tlie Hebrides or the 
Carun, mentioned in the poeni Cartlioun, is called the 
“ Schildburg Furst.” 'J'he translator mentions an equally 
mighty chief, styled by Ossian King of the Shield but 
Maepherson transforms the efuthet into that of “ King of the 
World,” and thence assigns it to the universal sovereign or 
Ccesar of Rome. If the reader be prepan 1 to believe that 
these titles and personages exist in Ossiaifs poems, it becomes 
easy to change Caracul, a prince of Carun, into the Roman 
* Alilwart, Part iii. p. 9. 47, 
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Caracalla, and to frame in connexion with this many similar 
misinterpretations and misapplications. Our translator re- 
jects these hypotheses as completely untenable, and all which 
carry back the period of Ossian to the time of the Romans. 
Whether they are intentional perversions of the text by 
Macphcrson, or whether, blinded by partiality, and misled 
by an insufficient knowledge of the Gaelic language, he read 
the passages fiilsely and applied them erroneously in working 
out his favourite theory, is immaterial, the historical results 
being the same in either case. 

This fundamental error, liuwever, by placing the Ossianic 
poems in the p‘*riod of tin; Roman domination, fixes the 
point of action throughout at a much too early date, and 
thus exhibits the whole in a completely erroneous light. But 
having once dispersed that delusion, it is easy, by an unpre- 
judiced study of the poems themselves, to fix the sphere and 
period to Avliich they actually belong. 

The most important action recorded in the Ossianic poems, 
indeed the only one bearing a decidedly historical stamp, is 
tliat of Fingal ; one of the greatest exploits performed by 
the old Scotlisli warriors, in defending Erin, or Ireland, 
against tlie incursions of tl\e miglity Svvaran, king of 
Lochlin. This subject lies, indexed, quite within the sphere of 
lii^torical probability. Loclilin is (I(*scribed as a migljty 
kingdom, which may account ibr the circumstance of a suc- 
ce^sl ul resistance to its power being eehibrated as a lofty and 
li(*roic deed. To decide from historical evidence, on the 
situation and extent of this kingdom of Lochlin is conse- 
quently a point of considerable importance. Lochlin, sa}’' 
the commentators, must be either d utland or Norway ; our 
translator leaves llie locality undecided. Many voyages 
between Ireland and Scotland are of course described, toge- 
ther with the adventures of the sea-kings and heroes of Jut- 
land and Denmark upon those coasts, and the islands inter- 
vening. 

All the local indications in the poem seem, however, to 
correapond with Norway rather than Jutland. Lochlin itself 
is described as a woody, mountainous country, covered with 
continual snow, more rugged, wild, and barren than even 
the north-western shore of Scotland. But the circumstance 
that the Orkney and iShetland Isles arc said in the poen\,to 
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be tributary to the king of Lochlin, is even more decisive. 
It leads directly to the certain epoch of Harold Harfagre’s 
reign. This powerful sovereign, first formed Norway into a 
kingdom, and after having brought it completely into subjec- 
tion, extended his conquests so widely on every side that the 
dominion thus founded in the distant north, though little 
known or regarded by the rest of Europe, might almost have 
rivalled that of France formed by Charlemagne, his prede- 
cessors and successors. Iceland, the distant Iceland or Thule, 
so often sung by bards and historians, the chief seat of 
nortliern poetic art, was peopled, or at least repopulattid by 
tlu' Normans fleeing before the establishment of monarchy 
in France, who probably in some of their more distant expe- 
ditions even reached the continent of America, and certainly 
occupied the islands lying between Jutland and the western 
coast of Norway, and occasionally made inroads into that 
country. The mighty sovereign of Lochlin, consinpicntly, 
abandoned his own dominions in order to pursue the marau- 
ders into the adjacent islands, discover their lurking ])lfiees, 
and make himself master of the islamls thCtoiselves. J)itiicul- 
ties must necessarily arise in fixing, with historical precision, 
the year in which the chief incidents in the poem of Fingal 
occurred, and reconnecting the usually trilling deviations 
between songs, which have f(»r centuric\s been pres(‘rved and 
transmitted by oral tradition, and Bardic re(;ords, and the 
attested though often obscure facts of liislory. Still it may 
at least be considered certain that the kingdom of Lochlin 
was a part of Norway, and that tlie poems of Ossian belong 
to the Norman perio«i. This latter fact is urKpu^stionable, 
even supposing that an adequate investigation of tliis some- 
what complicated subject should lead us to fix I'ingal’s ex- 
ploits in the time of tlic Normans, but sornewliat earlier than 
Harold Ilarfagre, and to iind(*rstand by Lochlin the coast of 
Denmark or Jutland, an explanation which does not appear 
to me probable ; hut in neither case could there be any great 
diflercnce in the period. 

Early Scottish history bus been divided by tlie latest and 
most learned investigator of the antiquities of that country 
(Chalmer’s Caledonia, 4 vols. 4to. 1807,) into four distinct 
periods. The first is the Koman, extending from 80 to 446. 
Of this we need not sj*cak, as Ossiaii’s writings arc certainly 
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not SO ancient. Then that of the Piets, 446-843. The 
Piets, as Chalmers, in opposition to Maepherson and bis 
partisans, maintains and proves, were not of Teutonic, but of 
Welsh -British origin, and allied to the Celtic inhabitonrs of 
Wales, and the tribes settled in Bretagne, in prance. The 
third period is that of the Scotch. This people appear to have 
emanated originally from Ireland, a colony from that island 
having settled in Argyleshire, the country of Fingal and 
Ossian. The Ossianic poems, and the principal events re* 
lated of Fingal in particular, belong, as our translator in- 
forms us, to the period in which Scotland and Ireland, (in 
Gaelic, Alba and Eirinn,) were inhabited by a people of 
similar descent, language, and customs not, therefore, to 
the later period of the Piets, but rather to the Scottish 
period, which, according to Chalmers, extends from 843 to 
1097. This is succeeded by the Scottish Saxon, when the 
first Saxon colonies settled in that country ; and Saxon 
customs, legislation, and language gradually gained the 
ascendant. 

The exploits and songs of Fingal and Ossian being once 
assigned to the period of the Normans, much that had before 
appeared obscure is elucidated, and ditfifailties which hither- 
to seem(‘d insu})orablc vanish in a moment. The first we 
notice of these^ is the total silence observed with regard to 
th(‘ southern portion of the island of Great Britain. The 
Saxons, then reigning in England, were indeed so fully oc- 
cupied in defending their own dominions against the incur- 
sions of the Danes, tliat they had little time to devote to an 
invasion of Scotland. Both nations, too, were united by 
similarity of religious belief. The Anglo-Saxons were 
Christians, and that faith had long since been diffused in 
Scotland, although its progress was very gradual, and it 
was long before its dominion and authority was universally 
acknowledged. 

]\lany dwellers on the rocky fa.stnesscs of tlic distant 
Highlands, and many chiefs of the old tribes, were either 
ignorant of, or refuse<l to accept the doctrines of Christi- 
anity. The worship of the Druids, however, had long been 
totally extinct ; and this circumstance may account for the 
absence of any reference in these poems to their tenets or 
institutions, as well as for the peculiar Ossianic mythology, 
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or rather its total deficiency in that respect, — a deficiency, 
which contributes to fix the apparent origin of the poems at 
a period, which vacillating in an undecided medium, was 
partially free from crude and barbarous superstitions, yet 
not influenced by any pure spiritual faith. Ossian seems 
like a melancholy (?cho from the voice of a ruined nation, 
the last vanishing shadow o^ man’s departing faith in an- 
cient mythology. Besides the spirits of departed heroes 
hovering around their mountains, shrouded in mist and 
cloud, Ossian knows no immortal or divine being : he names 
none, except the Loduinn, wdio, however, was worshipped, 
not in Scotland or Ireland, not in Alba or Pnrinn, but in 
the distant realm of Lochlin, and ought probably to be 
identified with Odin, so long the supreme divinity of Scan- 
dinavia. It is as if the unhappy race, whose last expiring 
groans were heard in Ossian, had no longer any divinities 
of their own, and therefore turned with longing hearts to 
the majestic heroes and demigods of the happier Scandina- 
vian north. 

It is not improbable that the w'orship of Odin had been 
introduced by the Normans into the Orkney and Shetland 
isles ; and from the frequent mention made of him in the 
poems of Ossian, we are almost tempted to believe that the 
gods of Scandina\ ia were regarded with especial reverence 
and affection, at least by that race of Iicroes of whomFingnl 
ivas the chief. Their expeditions and voyages had conti- 
nually brought tliein into contact with the Scandiiuivian 
kings, and they had learned to know each other, not in 
hostile combat alone, but at the banquet of friendship and 
hospitality ; tin y were, in fact, linked in bonds of aftection, 
their alliance being still more closely cemented by a mar- 
riage with Trenraor, the ancestor of their race. 

King of Lochlin, said Fingal, 

Thy blood hows in the veins of thy foe. 

Our fathers met in battle. 

Because they loved the strife of spears. 

But often did they feast in the ball. 

And send round the joy of the shell/’ 

Fingali book vi. 

From this half warlike, half friendly intercourse with the 
Scandinavian heroes, the lords of Lochlin, Ossian probably 
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derived his knowledge of Odin. It must, in the first place, 
be admitted that the frequent references to Scandinavia, 
found not in legends and ballads alone, but apparent also in 
the daring actions and poetic genius of the Norman race, 
had probably some indirect influence in rousing the spirit of 
Gaelic song and kindling the fancy of* the Scottish bards; 
although the inventive and poetic faculty of Gaelic and 
Scandinavian, and, above all, of Celtic and German min- 
strelsy, differ most distinctly. 

The new impulse which the genius of the Normans re- 
ceived after the time of Hfirold llarfagre, like that which 
stirred in France and Germany in the period of Charle- 
magne, operated very generally in the development of tradi- 
tion and poetry. In the North, more especially in Iceland, 
the traditions of Odin, and the songs of the Fdda, were 
kindled into new life by the Normans who fled thither, and 
when Christianity reached the distant shores of Thule, were 
perhaps even more widely circulated and collected. 

Still the Norman race, who planted themselves on the 
further shores of France, seem, in embracing Christianity, 
to have discarded both the faith and the language of their 
ancestors. Yet the bold, romantic spirit which they brought 
with them from the North, continued during many centuries 
to be the peculiar characteristic of their race. They pro- 
bably were the first who recorded the deeds of Charlemagne 
and the brave Eoland, in the form of an epic poem. In the 
time of William the Conqueror they carried the ballad of 
Eoland with them into England, and had a great and essen- 
tial share in producing the poetry of the Crusades. 

The exploits of Fingal, and the songs of Ossian, if ^ve 
assign to the former the earliest period in which they could 
possibly have occurred, and suppose the songs to have been 
almost contemporary Avitb the actions recorded, cannot have 
been earlier than the conclusion of tlie ninth or the opening 
of the tenth century. It accidentally happens that their 
appearance was simultaneous with that of many other grand 
poetical works. The development of tlie Edda in its present 
form took place about this time in Iceland, while the 
knightly deeds of Charlemagne and Roland became the 
theme of Norman song. The eastern poet, Ferdousi, about 
the same time collected in his immortal work the history of 
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tk^nradUioiis of jieF ancfen^ y ngi^ and warriors* 
. iSot iuoli lat^r,. too, tlio ^amsli Cid ^jes^formod tiiose ex- 
JpiodtsiVMch ivere almost iwimodiately celebrated in heroic 
and uffade' the subject orcharming. songs and ballads; 
W^ilc in Germany the Song of theNiebehingen appeared, re- 
Jitihg the legend of Attilg and' of bis last* marriage, — the 
^paisfortunes inflicted upon Germany by the Frankish and 
Gothic lieroes,^ — no records of which as yet existed either in 
thd Upper German or the Saxon language. 

. ‘ All these works appeared in the very heart of that l»ng 
period of timb usually designated the “ night of the middle 
ages,’^ a term, perhaps, well fitted to express the isolated ex- 
jsteiw^b of nations and individuals, and the interruption of 
that universal, active intercourse prevailing in the later 
period of Eoman dominion. So also in respect to the gifts 
of imagination, which were no longer so widely and gene- 
rally diflhsed, and because the business and Occupation of 
the day was not then prosecuted with so much skill and 
dexterity as In modern times,!" that remarkable period in 
the civilization of mankind Tnay'5ndeed he termed a night ; 
htlt how starlight, — how radiant was that night! Now, on 
the contrary; we are wrapt in the gloom and Confusion of a 
lingering twilight. The stars which shone ux>on that night 
are dim, many of them sunk even below the horizon, yet no 
daydias risen upon us ! More than once, indeed, men have 
. bid us hail the dawn of a now sun, bringing universal 
knowledge, happiness, and prosperity ; but the results have 
by no means justified the rash anticipation; and if some 
promise still seem to herald the approach of day, it is but 
the chill breath of the morning air, which ever precedes the 
breaking light. 

My observations on these Ossianic poems have been 
founded on the principle of conceding to them the highest 
possible antiquity, which is at all consistent with historical 
truth, and at the same time acquiescing at once in their rela- 
tive authenticity. Certainly, unless the contrary be proved 
by extraneous circumstances, no internal evidence militates 
against the supposition th.at such a hero-race as that of Fhigal 
existed on the north-west coast of Scotland in the ninth and 
tenth centuries ; that it actually produced an Ossian, who, as 
bard and hero, celebrated his owm exploits and those of his 
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rape. If his ponstanfc recurrence to tlie melancholy remeniii , 
brance of departed 'ancestors, anS the earlier period ^of iheip : 
glory, become by frequent repetition monotonous and *%eary^' 
ing, still the continual interwearing of the person of the baift 
into the history narrated, affords a happ^ poetical ^ad uni-' 
versal point ^of uniqn, and greatly contributes to enhance 
that fascinating interest with wliicli the poems have inspired , 
go many" rea(iers and hearers. • The circumstance isi indeed, 
so peculiarly propitipds, ' that many succeeding bards liaye 
adopted the form once suggested, and written and sung As if 
in Ossiarfs person. ,The discoveries made by other inyestH^ 
gators, in regard to the origin and transmission of ,bld Spnga 
in general, make it appear probable, if not certain, tha^ ^he$e 
poems were originally distinct songs and romances ; the 
plicated construction, and the confused interpolation of 
various episodes, apparently the work of a later hand, may 
thus be 'satisfaJhorily' accounted for. 

The Ossianic poems may,frpp their general historical tenor, 
be arranged* in one consqcutiVe series, forming a record 
the bistoiy, adventures, and exploits of the race of Fingaji; 
they may be further divided into three classes, aocording'to 
their intrinsic importance and their relation to the leading**^ 
subject. The first class comprises songs commemorating the 
deliverance of Ireland by Fingal, from the assaults of the 
Kormaiis; these, in fact, are the pith and essence of the 
work. I place in the second the earlier Norwegian adven- 
tures and voyages, which tend to introduce the principal 
event'; and next, Fingal’s avenging the murder of the 
youthful king of Eirin, related in the poem “ Temora^” 

Although there is little internal historical evidence to dis- 
turb the probability of this general scheme, still it is quite^ 
possible that many of the various songs, and the events re- ' 
corded in them, whether of an earlier or later date, were 
merely intended as arljuncts of the principal theme. PoetjeaJ 
fictions relating to the parent are often younger than those 
of wliich the child is the subject ; for when the legendary 
history of any great hero and his exploits is once known 
and popular, succeeding bards and poets, treading . easily 
in the path already opened for them, soon assemble round^^ 
him sons, ancestors, a whole race qf relatives and pro- 
geny, while the original history is continually made tba 
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grotandwork of new fictions and poems. A similar exclu- 
sive and imitative impulse displayed itself in the period of 
artistio poetry, re-copying and re-embodying every style and 
arrangement ; and in older legendary times it worked in- 
cessantly upon thfe same material, prolonging and varying 
theme once chosen lon^ after its original spirit had fied 
and its early vigour Imd become exhausted. The last class of 
poems may comprise all the unconnected adventures, and 
numerous episodes introduced, with the tragic tales of love 
and murder ; these latter bear a strong resemblance to the 
later Scottish baUads, so many of which have appeared since 
the Percy edition, and in which the catastrophe is usually 
tragic. In these, however, a more truthful colouring pre- 
vails, and in some among them the gloomy national taste is 
much ameliorated by the infiuencc of Christianity and 
chivalric* sentiments. 1 turn now to the Edda, to which I 
have several times alluded in the course of my observations 
on Ossian, and which at this time engages the lively atten- 
tion of Danish poets and critics, while in Germany also 
Grater, Hagen, and Grimm have furnished us with various 
elucidatory labours, and give the promise of completing them 
by still more ample supplementary observations. 

In fact, if any monument of the primitive northern world 
deserves a place among the earlier remains of the south, 
the Icelandic Edda must, next to the German “ Niebelungcn 
Lied,” be deemed most worthy of that distinction. The 
spiritual veneration for nature, to which the sensual Greek 
was an entire stranger, gushes forth in the mysterious language 
and prophetic traditions of the Northern Edda with a full 
tide of enthusiasm and inspiration, sufficient to endure for 
centuries, and to supply a whole race of future bards and 
poets with a precious and animating elixir. The same deep 
reverence for nature, though invested with the splendid 
colouring of Eastern diction and imagination, is also found 
in th^ Persian Zendavesta, presenting a striking contrast to 
the Greek mythology, which, amid the surpassing beauty of 
its exterior forms, was material in its inmost principle ; far 
different from the pure and less corrupt spirit of that severe 
** paganism which inspired our German forefathers. The 
vivid delineations and rich glowing abundance and anima- 
aon of the Homeric pictures of the world are not more 
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decidedly superior to the misty scenes and shadowy forms of 
Ossian, than the northern Edda is in its sublimity to the works 
of Hesiod. No other mythology, poetry, or art, can rival the 
Greek in highly intellectual development, and the external 
sensual beauty of form and style ; but *in its inborn con- 
ceptions of nature, in the ideas on which its structure is 
based, the Greek mythology must yield the palm to the Per- 
sian Zendavcsta, and the Edda of our own ancestors. The 
inexhaustible fertility and creative power of nature, repre- 
sented by significant material symbols, was the fundamental 
idea of Greek theogony, while in the perpetual interchange 
of hatred and love, in the attraction and repulsion of Eros 
and Eris, we trace the unvarying law of that natural dynamic 
force, which, continually revolving upon itself, tends back- 
wards to the nothingness of its primaeval source. The later 
atomic philosophy, from which the materialism of the modems 
borrowed its molecules, was latent in the old chaos of the 
Greek cosmogony. Single philosophers occasionally arose, 
who, rejecting and casting aside the old system of Greek my- 
thology, strove to exalt the simple original essence of nature 
concealed beneath the lifeless mass and^rude veil of outer 
forms, and venerating that essence as water, fire, and vivify- 
ing air. Yet they were ignorant of that principle of light 
which is the purest of all merely natural elements, recognising 
nature as nature only, and not attributing to air, water, or 
fire those higher spiritual qualities with which they were 
endowed in the Northern cosmogony. The veneration for 
the elements, which was an essential principle in the Persian 
and German Theology, forms the purest and most spiritual 
part of the old belief in nature, and must not be confounded 
with the rude materialism prevailing among the Greeks, 
who suppose the world to have arisen from chaos, or to 
have been framed of self-combining atoms, treating nature 
in her boundless creative power merely as an animal of in- 
exhaustible productive energy. Notwithstanding the per- 
fection of sensual art among the Greeks, the spirituality of 
nature was entirely strange to them ; but it was commonly 
received and understood by the Persians and Germans who» 
in spite of the difference of climate and situation, are yet 
congenial in language, character, and manners. 

The spirit of the £^da is undoubtedly tragic ; for a coa« 
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fitant veneration and contemplation of nature, if unaccom- 
panied by a knowledge of the Supreme Divinity, invariably 
produces in healthy and vigorous minds a tragic and melan- 
choly impression of life ; thus the inmost feeling of the 
poets of antiquity, in spite of the glowing brightness of 
thfeir representations, has c^ver been tragic if not gloomy. 
The light of hope and joy, in works of poetry or fiction, can 
emanate only from the rays of that sun of righteousness, 
truth, and love, which had never revealed itself to the genius 
of the ancients. 

The mythology of the North is also tragic ; yet its melan- 
choly is of a very different character from the gloom of the 
misty and almost idealess Ossian. Balder*, the most noble 
of the sons of Odin, falls a victim to inevitable death. Odin, 
the progenitor of heroes, the creator of light and of all 
things divine, is subdued in his last battle against the invad- 
ing powers of darkness ; the ancient seers have warned him 
of his doom, and in order that he may have more warriors 
around him on that fatal day of combat, the result of which 
he foresees though unable to avert, he sends DeatJi to sum- 
mon the noblest mortal heroes and assemble them in the 
Halls of Valhalla. Yet the tragic influence of this northern 
mythology, though deep and intense, is calmer and more 
gentle in its operation ; everything that love can inspire, of 
tender and beautiful, every glorious image that nature and 
the spring can supply, is interwoven with the tragedy, tem- 
pering its mournfulness, while at the same time the true, 
valiant spirit of old lieroic times gives life and animation 
to the narrative. 

Still, in spite of all that Suhm, Sandtwig, Thorkelin, and 
Nyerup have done tow'ards elucidating Northern antiquities, 
the Edda remains a theme for study rather than a source of 
immediate enjoyment. It requirec to be interpreted by a poet, 
who combines clear and profound intellect with great powers 
of imagination, — who is capable of unravelling the mys- 
terious traditions and songs of the Edda, and transfusing 
them into poems which may speak intelligibly both to the 
outward senses, and to the deeper feelings of the soul. 

Fame reports that Denmark possesses even now such a 
poet and scald, inspired by the very spirit of Odin ; and 
' See Mailed 8 Northern AntiquitieSf Bohn*8 Standard Lihrai'y^ p. 117. 
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certainly during the latter half of the eighteenth -century, 
when the gifts of poetry had departed from all the other 
nations of Europe, no people except the Germans, produced 
any equally distinguished poet, or cultivated the art with so 
much success as the Danes. * 

We have in fact been wrong in so long neglecting and 
undervaluing the modern poetry of the North, for each na- 
tive poet in that region stands in 'Inany respects far nearer 
tlic source than ourselves, and his productions, even if con- 
sidered only as guides or waymarks to the understanding of 
the Edda, will prove as sucli valuable, and entitled to our 
warmest gratitude. 

Grundtwig, a highly intellectual Danish author, whose 
work, “ Nordens Mytologi eller Udsigt over Eddalaeren, 
1808,” forms an instructive introduction to the study of 
Danish poetry, gives the following brief summary of such 
modern works as are connected with the themes of Northern 
Mythology, 

Ewald composed his ‘ Balder,’ and in that poem a dark 
resemblance of the majesty of the North breathed forth ; 
but the poet himself, standing on the outer circle of the 
world he seeks to represent, is the more easily comprehended 
by those who, like liim, stand without. 

“ The manly Pram felt that Thor would appear very 
ditfcrciitly in the sphere of nature, and in that in which 
he himself lived and sang. He saw the power of the North 
unfold itself in Stiirkodder, and often have I lamented that 
he turned away from — 

“ ‘ Tile muse who once inspired the Runic seer 
With artless songs of free heroic fame, — 

Of fights M'herein proud chiefs of glorious name 
The rock-like giants foil’d ; * — 

but he, glancing around and discovering the feebleness and 
degeneracy of the times, broke out into an exclamation of 
sorrow, only too well founded: — 

“ * Xo heart desires to hear thy glorions tone ! 

Who heeds, tlio’ now thy thunders roll around ? 

They fear, and flee, but Tliee tlicy honour not 1 * 

In his poetical despair he turned to the pursuit of clear- 
ness and perspicuity alone, and although his natural genius 

S3 
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forbade him long to submit to that cold rude school, he yet 
closed his eyes, refusing to look upon the msyestic form, 
which, considering the height on which he stood, must other- 
wise have been compelled to disclose itself to him. 

What can be skid of the remaining poets, — of those be- 
longing to that period which people have not blushed to call 
the golden time of Danish poetry ? probably because the 
purest gold would have been lost upon their dull sight and 
erring judgment. A period when all who cotdd write a 
vei’se, with rhyme or without it, or even a tolerable song or 
ballai enrolled himself, as worthy, in his own estimation, to 
rank among the poets and scalds. What could the North 
anticipate from such poets ? It had, indeed, good cause to 
fear them, for some few wished to tread in the steps of Ewald 
and Pram ; and bewildering themselves in their efforts to 
attain that object, burdened their poetry with crowds of 
mythic words, and the names of ancient divinities. Every 
reader who has sense to appreciate true grandeur and beauty, 
will turn with disgust from such mythological sport ; and 
while the praiseworthy sowers stand horrihed and almost 
dumb with astonishment, because the empty husks do not 
spring up amid the rubbish and bring forth fruit a hun- 
dred-fold, the unhappy idea that Northern Mythology is but 
an empty unmeaning verbosity, takes deeper root in the 
minds of all who see it continually represented under that 
form without contradiction or censure. 

“ Baggesen had too much of the poet’s soul to become 
one of those who from the diction and phraseology of the 
Edda constructed stilts, in the fallacious hope of being 
thought sublime. Yet, with grief I acknowledge it, the 
injuries he inflicted on the divinities of the North were 
almost greater than they had endured from either of the 
others: for he had it in his power to injure them, and 
employed that power; — treating them with arbitrary hand, 
as if they had been liis own peculiar property, he set the 
fool’s-cap on their heads, and held them up to derision and 
mockery. 

“ Thus stood the gods of our fathers ; their crowns cast 
down, the sceptres broken in their hands, till Oehlenschlager 
the Scald ventured to seek them where they stood in their 
,d[fi8olation, yet illumined by a radiance wbicji no shadows 
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could wholly obscure, no veil shroud from the eyes of the 
poet. Often, indeed, did he believe that he had found them, 
when he grasped only their shadowy forms ; often has he 
adorned them with stranger robes of southern gold and 
purple splendour, woven by his own skilful hand, because 
he too hastily overlooked their peculiar characteristic fea* 
tures. Still, what hitherto he hhs not understood, the future 
will reveal to him, for he has power to comprehend ; and 
even should it not be so, he will enjoy the eternal fame of 
having first inspired the North with veneration for its gods, 
and bestowed upon them such symbolic attire as was meet 
for their glorious fame.” 

To these names I would subjoin that of the critical writer 
Grundtwig, whose poem of “Freys und Gerda’s liebe” 
proved him to be, in the noblest sense of the word, a poet. 

A German Scaldsong also deserves to be associated with 
those Danish imitators and versifiers of the Edda, the “ Hero 
of the North” (Held des Nordens), by Friedrich Von 
Fouqu4. In this poem, inspired and fully penetrated by the 
spirit of Odin, the poetical art of the North stands revealed, 
in all its glorious beauty, to our enraptured gaze. The feel- 
ing in which this work is conceived will be best expressed 
by the following lines, extracted from the authors preli- 
minary address : — 

“ Oh had ye but your noble fathers sought, 

Asking tlieir guiding aid and theirVs alone, 

Long since, instead cjf morning’s early daiirn 

The day’s warm sunshine would have sparkled round you. 

Ye would not ! To the stranger’s soul ye clung. 

And for yourselves ye wrought a stunted form 
Of foreign mould.” 

This poem presents, in three divisions, a dramatic version 
of the entire legend of Sigurd, from the Scandinavian text ; 
besides the Volsunga Saga, and other Icelandic Sagas already 
known, it contains also a few passages, never before published, 
from the old Saemunda Edda, as, for example, the Sigurdar 
Quida. The historical purpose of this Saga is the same 
as that of the Niebelungen Lied, varying only in a few 
single particulars. The first part relates to Sigurd’s heroic 
exploits and adventures, his two-fold love, misfortunes and 
death. The second contains an account of the avenging of 
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Ids murdei’, and the defeat of the warriors in Attila’s burg, 
The third, entitled Aslauga, relates the fate of his daugh- 
to, who, for many years, lives unknown in the disguise of 
a shepherdess, but afterwards becomes the wife of King 
Eegner Lodbrok, so celebrated in Danish songs. The dra- 
matic structure adopted by the German poet was not, per- 
haps, essentially necessary. ' A narrative epic poem might 
have been equally suitable ; yet, in reproducing the poetical 
labours of the early Sagas, the dramatic form has at least 
this advantage, that many points which perhaps could not be 
quite clearly defined and explained are thus set more percep- 
tibly and in a more varied aspect before the eyes of the reader. 
I believe we shall do the German poet most honour by not 
dividing him from his work ; but, adopting the spirit of his 
own introductory observation, “ the legend claims your at- 
tention, I but humbly follow it afar ; whoever would wish 
it to be disguised, let him not accompany us.” The theatre 
of artistic vanity, and that style of poetry which ministers 
to the fashionable taste of the day, must be abandoned, ere 
the theme of heroic tradition can be worthily treated; lor it 
is the great prerogative of a legend that, instead of being a 
grand artistic composition, the creation of an individual 
mind, its operation extends through many varying periods 
of time, and many generations of men and poets, like the 
spirit of undying nature, not owning any single earthly 
master, nor formed to bend beneath his arbitrary will. The 
German poet, in this hallowed grove of early poetry, has 
gathered for himself a crown of undying verdure, twined 
of the oak leaves of his fatherland ; without, therefore, dwell- 
ing longer on his own great poetical merits, as on a separate 
feature, let us rather turn to the study of the poem itself. 
In comparing the German Niebelungen with this Northern 
poem, the softer spirit of Christian chivalry which floats 
gently around the former, softeniirig particular details and 
circumstances, gives it the superiority ; still, in the Northern 
Niebelungen we ape sensible of a more profound feeling, of 
that prophetic foreboding supposed to reside in tlic works 
and in the operations of nature. Immediately from that 
fountain a stream of melancholy, desire, and love gushes forth, 
flowing on unceasingly towards us, and calling up long 
buried remembrances. We sec enthroned in flames the 
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heroic maiden, Sigurd’s first beloved.* When guilt has en- 
tered, and peace and happiness are for ever banished by 
i-evenge and cruelty, still the desert waste of the now com- 
pleted tragedy is lighted by some gleams of promise As* 
iauga, the child of the most noble aff^tion, appears like 
the beneficent light of returning hope, and after many 
surprising adventures, becomesithe wife of Regner Lodbrok 
and queen of the Danish warriors.f Br3mhilda is the ihest 
prominent character in the Northern poem, and far nmra 
nobly portrayed than in the German ; in this last-mentioned^ 
on the contrary, the character of Attila is less fearfully cruel, 
and, perhaps pven, is drawn in too favourable a light to be 
strictly consistent with historical veracity. The noble- 
minded, benevolent Rudiger is the perfect impersonation 
of a Christian hero, and could not have been conceived 
or embodied by a heathen imagination. Each version of the 
legend is thus seen to have its own peculiar features and local 
colouring. 

But how, it may be asked, can the Northern warrior 
Sigurd have become actor in a history originating among 
Frankish and Burgundian heroes, on the shores of the Rhine, 
and the scene of which is laid in Attihi’s kingdom on the 
banks of the Danube ? This difflculty may be solved by the 
following consideration. The legend of the Niebelungen and 
of Attila, first sung in ol^ Gothic songs, then transcribed into 
the Latin, or imitated in the Saxon, may indeed have been 
originally confined within one circle, although in the course of 
time much extraneous matter became interwoven with the 
original text. The Danish hero who reigned in Southern 
Jutland was not so very distant from Saxony nor from the 
nortlicrn German territory. Siegfried too, who granted 
his favour and protection to Witikind, the leader of the 

* See Brynhilda. Ht rherVs Works ^ vol. i. p. 149. 

f All this history uf Aslauga is completely at variance with 
and others. “ Hegner’s wife by a second marriage was certainly named 
Aslauga, and she has here been erroneously identified with the ille^timate 
child uf Brynhilda, by Sigurd, who lived in the time of Attila, or in 
truth was Attila himself: but this is a gross error and anachronism.*’ 
Attila reigned from 433 to 453, and Regner Lodbrok is said to have been 
killed in 794. — Abfe to the Vying Song of Regner Lodbrok^ flerberfs 
Works, vol. i. p. 294. ; also Mallefg Northern Antiquities, Bohn,, S. X. 
p. 384.— JVtins. 
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Saxons in tiieir wars against Charlemagne, might easily 
awaken* a remembrance of the ancient Si^ried, and con- 
tribute to diffuse the traditionary glory of that name, and 
of the Jutland hero among both Saxons and Germans. 

In the last Austrian version of the Niebelungen Lied, their 
native and favourite hero Rudiger is introduced, and a si- 
milar early, though scarcely so remarkable, anachronism, 
may, in the Northern German version of the poem, have 
prompted the adoption of the Jutland warrior Sigurd. Still 
the anachronism is clearly proved, for although much that 
is merely fiction enters into the account of Sigurd in the 
Northern legend^ his historical position is ascertained by 
the marriage of his daughter Aslauga with the Danish king 
Regner Lodbrok, 730 — 794. Even in authentic history, 
some circumstances are related of Sigurd, the immediate 
predecessor of Regner Lodbrok, which decidedly appertain 
to the other Sigurd, the fabulous dragon-killer, Fafnisbane, 
and are borrowed from the German legend. We are, there- 
fore, justified in supposing the same to have occurred in 
other points, and it certainly could not have been easy, 
throughout both history and legend, to distinguish clearly 
between the two Rudigers, and decide the particular points 
in which one may have borrowed from the other. Anachro- 
nisms of this sort are frequently found in the heroic poems 
of the ancients, and arise from the influence of national par- 
tiality ; poetical and patriotic impulse have at least equal 
weight. Thus, in the instance of JEneas and Dido, the 
Trojan hero is, according to history and chronology, some 
hundred years older than Dido ; yet the poet unites them 
in the bonds of love. Similar examples might, no doubt, 
be cited in Homer, were we as capable of making historical 
comments on his poems as we often imagine ourselves to be 
of censuring and criticising them. 

The Northern legend, happily it has been modernised 
by a bard whose mind was deeply imbued with its spirit, 
and who adhered closely to the text, is still, although so 
vividly represented, a tradition only, a memorial of earlier 
times, the echo of a former world. The most essential ele- 
ment in the poem is the fresh spirit of nature breathing 
throughout, a peculiarly Northern impulse, which is deeply 
implanted in our hearts, and is even more strikingly seen 
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in Shakspeare, who, by its influence, enters completely into 
our daily world, and becomes again living and present with 
us. Shakspeare is, therefore, most justly ^knowledged 
to be the favourite poet not only of the English^ but of all 
nations of Teutonic origin : excepting o^ly when a foreign 
and unnatural influence intervenes, and people have alr^y 
become false to their original character and better feeling. 
What more can be said of this noble poet ? He is a man 
among his compeers, so many of whom, interpreting too 
literally that prerogative of eternal youth so willingly con- 
ceded to him, grasp at it and abusing it, fail. We may, 
indeed, apply to him the words of his own Hamlet:— 

** He was a man, take him for all in all 
We shall not look upon his like again.** 

Clear and intelligible even to the understanding of a child, 
wondrous and fascinating to the youthful imagination, he is 
still the friend and fellow traveller of the full grown man, 
the confidant of his thoughts and most serious feelings ; when 
the prime of life is past, the poet is still his faithful com- 
panion ; many other associates, to whom he clung in youth, 
appear empty and frivolous, and while be marv^ to what 
they owed their former fascinating charm, our glorious Shak- 
speare retains all his value to the last, unshaken by the few 
solitary blemishes, defects of taste, as they are called, which 
are sometimes pointed out, but which are in general merely 
the offspring of our own misapprehension. 

A parallel example exists in another sphere of intellectual 
exertion, widely removed from that of poetry. Although 
many, who profess to discern the golden era of the Latin 
language in the eloquent periods of Cicero alone, censure 
the silvery style of Tacitus, and trace in it the evidence of 
a declining and already degenerate taste, his works are still 
preferred to all others, and form the eternal handbook of the 
contemplative statesman, or the serious inquirer into the 
history of the world. The scope of this comparison may 
appear almost too extensive to be correct ; still there is one 
point in which the genius of both may be exactly compared. 
Never, since the time of Tacitus, has the character of a 
tyrant been drawn with so much truth and energy as that 
of Henry VIII. by Shakspeare, and yet, at the same time, 
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with fio little exaggeration, with such truth in the external 
expression and colouring, that his king-like daughter Queen 
Elizabeth could endure to witness the representation.* Henry, 
notwithstanding the vehemence and cruelty of his disposi- 
tion, was yet a sla^ve to forms. He played the tyrant in his 
own family and within the circle of his court ; but his man- 
dates came from the depth of his cabinet, and his measures 
were often circuitous and indirect. He thus became reserved 
from his position, even if he had not been so by nature. An 
equally arbitrary and ambitious character has been portrayed 
hy Shakspeare in Richard III. Yet the temperament of 
the latter is widely different from that of Heniy VIII., war- 
like and almost heroic, despising and spurning all restraints 
of form. The vigorous delineation of this character has 
been sometimes censured as unnatural and exaggerated ; but 
those only judge thus who are ignorant of the depths of the 
human heart, or perhaps think it not expedient that those 
depths should be laid bare. Whoever has studied human 
life in its grandest proportions, and meditated on the records 
of history, will acknowledge the picture to be but too true 
to nature and probability. In the grand representation of 
human life which Shakspeare places before us, we see the 
whple world in movement and action. The ghosts of the 
past seem, as it were, wandering in the background, while 
their expressive forms and images point to the distant future 
and seem even to link themsedves therewith. 

Having thus directed your attention to this peculiar pro- 
perty of Shakspeare’s genius, I would further remark that 


* ** Henry VIII. has somewhat of a prosaic appearance; for Sliaks- 
pearc, artist-like, adapted liiinself always to the quality of his materials. 
Xf others of his works, both in elevation of fancy and in energy of pathos 
and character, tower far above this, we have here, on the other hand, 
occasion to admire his nice powers of discrimination, and his perfect 
knowledge of courts and the world. Whsl tact was requisite to represent 
before the eyes of the queen subjects of such a delicate nature, and in 
which she was personally so nearly concerned, without doing violence to 
the truth ! He has unmasked the tyrannical king, and to the intelligent 
observer exhibited him such as he was actually ; haughty and obstinate, 
voluptuous and unfeeling, extravagant in conferring fnuurs, and revenge- 
ful under the pretext of justice ; and yet tlie picture is so dexterously 
handled that a daughter might take it for favourable.” ( A, IV. von SchltgeVM^ 

Dramatic Literature, Bohn's Standaid Library, p. 439.^ — Trans. 
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he possesses, beyond all other poets, a profound and compre- 
hensive knowledge of the human mind and heart ; a power 
which even his adversaries have never ventured to question. 

On this too is founded a far loftier fame and more per- 
manent reputation, than his talent as a dramatic poet could 
alone have procured him ; a fame dwelling in a loftier re- 
gion than that of the ordinary stage, and completely inde- 
pendent of the laws of theatrical taste. 

Had Shakspeare not been endowed with higher merit than 
that of being the first and most excellent poet of the British 
stage it would be more ditficult to bring the dispute concern- 
ing his merit to a distinct and triumphant conclusion. For 
eveiy nation of peculiar temperament, possessing in the 
drama a general point of union for its intellectual strength, 
adapted to the requirements of the national taste, is led to 
cherish an undue partiality for its own stage and dramatic 
poets, disregarding and despising the peculiarities of others. 
Let us, merely for the sake of argument, imagine a French- 
man and a German disputing concerning the respective fea- 
tures and merit of Gbthe and Schiller, or Corneille and 
Bacine. It will be seen at once that tha contest is likely to 
prove interminable, as it is almost impossible to arrive at 
any satisfactory conclusion, that is to say, for either party to 
be convinced, or for both to understand each other. The 
numerous theoretical works and treatises written on the 
dramatic art give new nourishment to a contest founded on 
prejudices so ditficult to eradicate. It might be almost more 
easy for a dispute concerning different j[)oints of faith and 
doctrine to be satisfactorily decided than an argument on 
theatrical points, since neither party can be won to yield one 
luiirbrcadth of their opinions or prejudices. The Frenchman 
carries his partiality for his own dramatic poets so far as 
ev(‘n to compare them with Sophocles and Euripides, a 
parallel which may be more easily supported in France^ 
where few people have any knowledge of Greek antiquity, 
than it could be in other countries, in which, as in England 
and Germany, classical learning is considered an essential 
branch in the cultivation of the mind, and absolutely indis^ 
pensable to a good education, especially among the higher 
classes. We must not, liowever, deceive ourselves by the 
supposition that Spaniards or Englishmen, though less ^2 
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trusive and violent in their opinions, cling less firmly to 
Calderon, or to Shakspeare. How can it be otherwise, when 
these gifted dramatic poets correspond so entirely with their 
national taste and requirements ? 

I have been ltd to express so decided a partiality for 
Shakspeare from the fact that he was indeed very different 
to, and infinitely grander than, a mere dramatic poet. I do 
not, however, believe that it would be possible to adapt 
Sh^speare’s method, and allow him to give laws to our own 
stage and drama, because I believe that every stage must be 
subject to peculiar laws and forms suitable to the period of 
time and character of the nation. Whether the laws of our 
stage have ever yet been completely formed I must leave 
undecided. Shakspeare’s plans could not be made available 
with us without great modifications and alterations, and 
Schiller himself appears to have been at length convinced 
of this even in his treatment of details, although he com- 
menced by adopting that form as far at least as he had 
seized its intention. 

The lofty genius and profound schemes and arrangement 
of the English dramatist confer a far higher degree of value 
on his dramas than any mere form could bestow. Yet if the 
peculiar plan which he adopted be examined we shall discover 
that it was framed and fitted by his genius to convey all he 
desired; and this is but another striking instance of the 
comprehensive and piercing intellect which makes him so far 
surpass all other poets in the perception of the human cha- 
rsctar : this discriminating power did not abandon him either 
in the intention or execution of his work. There are many 
instances of this kind in the “Early English Theatre,”* 
in which Lrudwig Tieck has made a most welcome offenng to 
the lovers of Shakspeare. Pericles, which has been histori- 
cally proved to belong to Shakspeare, and concerning the 
authenticity of which not even the most incredulous now 
attempt to raise a question, is certainly one of his earlier 
compositions, and might indeed be called a poetical wood-cut : 
we ought not then to ask too much from it, but be content to 
find that as a poem, it possesses in due proportion the very 
features which in the time of Diirer distinguished a wood- 
cut. Such were the trifling beginnings from which Shak- 
• Altenglischen Theater. Berlin, 1811 . 
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speare’s matured genius arose. How many degrees must he 
have ascended before he reached the zenith of his powers, 
and that energy and vigour of expression which charac^terise 
his later works! The “Pinner of Wakefield,”^ not writ- 
ten by Shakspeare, but belonging to hiil time, is a popular 
comedy, and remarkable from the joyous animation and 
genuine humour which prevails throughout. The dramatic 
rivals and predecessors of Shakspeare were rather over- 
educated pedants than rude and uncultured men of genius, 
and their style presents a clumsy imitation of Seneca, or of 
the French. Shakspeare confined himself entirely to the 
popular drama, which still survived the wreck of so many 
abortive efforts, a branch which, although in itself litde 
esteemed, has contributed greatly to the development of the 
dramatic art ; it exercised great influence over the polished 
nations of antiquity, and even the slight vestiges remaining 
are valuable as lively memorials of national manners and 
customs. 

The old King John is, perhaps, the most remarkable play 
in this collection. Whoever can entertain a doubt as to the 
authenticity of this old work should read the scene between 
Hubert and the little Arthur, when tte former is employed 
to put out the prince’s eyes, or that in which Arthur springs 
from his prison-wall and dies. Yet even this scene, when 
compared with the later work, strikingly illustrates the care 
and consideration which tliis master bestowed on the complete 
development of his original scheme. The scene' in the old 
play is indeed true, simple, mournful, and calm, but more 
commonplace and rhetorical, compared with the peculiar fea- 
tures of childish character, the sad spectacle of suffering in- 
nocence, which, I’rom its very naivete and simplicity, touch 
the soul so deeply. This remark applies more particularly 
to that scene in which Hubert is employed to put oUt Prince 
Arthur’s eyes, and where the latter, by his pathetic entreaties, 
at length wins him to abandon his cruel purpose. The 


♦ ** Pinner of Wakefield. See A. W. von Schlegel’s Dramatic Literature, 
page 458. He there mentions the Pinner of Wakefield, and Grim, tlie 
Collier of Croydon, as belonging to a period before Sliakspeare, and both 
** handled with hearty joviality ; ” the same play appears in Malone as the 
** Piner of Wakefield and in Dodsley's Collection, as “ George a 
Greene, the Pindar of Wakefield.’*— Sec also p. 276. in/ra. 
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tPeatmjeRt,in thoiolder work of th^ scene In which Arthur 
dies ^ight tdpost be preferred. 

This |>oet, who so often brings to light the deepest secrets 
of ttie human heart, find Who has stich power to move and 
thrill the spul, as n 6 poet ever, before or since, has possessed, 
comprehended by the aid of his own clear intellect and pene- 
trating judgment the whole variety and mystery of human 
existence. Since the time of Homer no pictures have been 
produced so life-like and universal as those which Shakspeare 
places before our eyes, comprehensively grand, yet faithful 
to natore, even in mhiutest details and personal character- 
istic^. He is the dramatic Homer of the North, of our North, 
the later, civilised, and polished North, no longer ruling by 
the power of nature alone, but in the added strength of intel- 
lectual energy, a highly-developed world variously framed 
and moulded. 

Thus have 1 attempted to trace the poetic art of our fore- 
fathers back to its original root and source. What fruit that 
same ,014 root might have produced if planted beneath a 
s^tbeim heaven, or what it may yet bear without doing too 
much, violence to its original nature, will require separate 
investigation, and must be reserved for some future occasion. 


Part m. 

CONTINUATION OF SHAKSPEAEFS URAMATIC 
Y- WORKS. 

« In thi^ preceding treatise^on.the poetry of the North, I noticed 
It few of Skakspeare’s earlier dramas, translated by Tieck, 
puldlsheil in his Altenglischen Theater.” Altliougli 
thnse ^ramj^ ibave ft:equently been rejected as worthless, and 
ard* itidded" generally excluded fnoiq the editions of Shak- 

E e’s Jilays, I shall nevertheless annex a few observations 
eir peculiar style and character. 

Host of fhent have been historically proved to belong to 
SbakspeaVe,^^or ivill their authenticity be now called in 
question hy^helmost profoufad critics, yet they certainly be- 
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long to a much earlier p^iod,' thnh his other more geolsrsilly 
accepted works. In regard* to a few of the oth^' pieces, the 
internal evidence of tReir authenticity is sufficiently d^iaive 
to be almost taken for a certainty. This is paifticillatly the 
case with the oM King John. No orife who- has really 
studied Shakspeare will deny tliework in question to be his; 
yet, in comparison with the later *play, it affi>rds a^remarkable 
proof of the studious solicitude with which that great master, 
of his art worked out and completed the ideas embodied in 
his earliest outlines. v 

The Monologue spoken by little Arthur before he springs 
from his prison walls, and its continuation after he has taken 
tlie fatal leap, and lies witii broken limbs and mangled body 
at the foot of the towei*, is in the old work to the tbllowin^ 
pur])ort. * 

* Enter young Arthur on the walls. 

Now help good hap, to further my intent 
Crosse not ray path with any more extremes; 

I venter life to gaine ray liliertie ; ^ 

And if T die, world’s troubles have an end. 

Feare gives disswade the strength of ^ny resolve;* 

My holde will failc, and then, alas, 1 fall; 

And if 1 f.ill, no question death is next. 

better desist, and live in prison still ; * 

Prison, said I? nay, rather death than so. 

Comfort and courage corac again to me, 

I’ll venter sure ; ’tis but a leape for life. i. 

(He leaps down, and, bruising his hones, after he wakes from his 
trance speakes thus) ; — 

Hoe ’ who is nigh ? some hodie take me lyj : — ’ 

Where is iny mother? let me speak with licr. 

Wlio hurts me thus? speak, hoc 1 where ape you gone? 

Ay me, poore Arthur, I am here alone ! , 

Why called I mother? how did 1 forget? 


* Extracted fiom “ The First and Seednd Past of The troubleSdm^ * 
Kaignc of King John, containihg the Entrance of bcwis, the Preiicii 
king’s sonne; with the pojsoning of King John by h Monke'; 
discoverie of King Richard Coidelion’l Base Sonne fvhlgarly named 
Bastard Falconbridge) ; als6 flic death, o£*^i,ng, John, Swinstead 
Ahliey. As thej vi'ere acted by the Queen’a l\lS.iestie’s Players, Written 
by W. Shakspeare. Imprinted in London bf Vklentkle Simmes, ftir 
John Helme, 1611.” — Trans, ' ' 
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My falle — my falle — hath killed my inotber^s sonne I 
How will she weep at tidiiifjSl of my deathe. 

My deathe indeed ; O God ! my bones are burst ! 

Sweet Jesu, save my soul ! forgive my rash attempt ! 

Comfort iny^ mother, shield lier from despair 
'When she shall hear my tragicke ovcrthrowe ! 

My heart controls the office of my tongue. 

My vital powers forsake my bruised trunke ; 

I die, 1 die ! heaven take my fleeting suule, 

And, lady mother, all good hap to thee ! 

The passage just quoted cannot fail to remove every re- 
maining doubt that may exist in regard to the authenticity of 
the old play ; for what other poet could have dictated it ? * 
In the later drama the two following lines are substituted for 
the original monologue : — 

“ Alas ! my uncle’s spirit is in these stones ! 

God take iny soul, and England 1ms my bones I ’* 

This circumstance gives the old work greatly the advantage 
in reading at least, if not also in poetical value. I imagine 
that beautiful speech must have been thus curtailed and 
sacrificed, because too long to be recited on the stage, in so 
painful a position. How rich must that genius have been 
which could sacrifice so much beauty, and yet possess an 
inexhaustible store from which to replace it I It is also 

* Steevens decidedly rejects this play, although he had once supposed 
It to be genuine. The following observations by him are copied from 
the introductory preface to “King John,” in his last edition of Shak- 
speare’a works; — “ There is extant another play of King John, pub- 
lished in IGl 1. Shakspeare has preserved the greatest part of the conduct 
of it, AS well as the number of the lines. What most inclines me to think 
it the work of some contemporary author, is the number of ijuntations 
from Horace, and other scraps of learning scattered o\er it. There is, 
likewise, a quantity of rhyming Latin and Iniilad metre, in a scene where 
the * Bastard* is represented as plundering a monastery ; and some strokes 
of humour, which seem from their parucular turn to have been evidently 
' produced by another band than that of Shakspeare. Of tliis play there 
is said to have been an edition in 1591, [printed] for Samsfm Cfarhe, hut 
-I have never seen it; and the copy in IGll, which is the oldest I could 
, find, was printed ‘for John Helme,’ whose name appears before no other 
of the plays of Shakspeare. 1 admitted this play, some years ago, os 
Sliaksfieare's own» among the twenty which I published from tlie old 
editions, but a more careful perusal of it, and a furtlier conviction of our 
poet'l custom of borrowing plots, sentiments, &c., dispose ttie to recede 
^frpm that opinion.”— Steevens. — Trans, 
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worthy of notice, that in the prison scene between Hub^ 
and Arthur, the noble boy, ifHiis attempts to soften the rugged 
heart of his stern tormentor, speaks most of God, and of the 
fearful retribution prepared by eternal justice for all who 
commit such deeds of cruelty and guilt. * In the later drama 
these motives, which grand and j)oetical as they are still seem 
perhaps a little commonplace, are no longer dwelt upon, but 
the exquisite pathos of the little prince’s childish prayers 
and entreaties wakes every latent emotion of sympathy and 
compassion in the heart. 

I cannot, however, entirely agree with the translator, itt 
considering the old Kin^, John so decidedly superior to the 
second version. Besides the passages already cited there are 
many others which establish the authenticity of the work 
bfiyondall doubt or question ; yet, in the details, there is un» 
dcniably great roughness and want of polish ; particularly in 
that scene in which the bastard indulges in so mucli coarse 
invective and contemptuous satire of the monks and nuns. 
Tlie whole of the later piece is written in a more profound 
and universal spirit; while the motive of the first appears to 
be a certain narrow patriotism, and that characteristic abhor-* 
rcnce of the papal power which distinguished the early 
English, "riic sense of the piece appears to be condensed 
into the concluding verse : — 


“If England’s peors and peasants remain united. 

Neither France, Spain, nor Pope can do us injury.’* 

Or, as in the modern play, — 

“ 2^ought can make us rue. 

If England to herself will be hut true,'* 

The period immediately succeeding the destiuiction of the 
Spanish Armada, is that assigned by the German editor and* 
translator to the first appearance of this drama. The pa- 
triotism and strong national feeling recognised in it, are 
indeed quite in accordance with the spirit of that time. This 
littleness of feeling is not found in the* second play ; and 
besides the vicissitudes to which royalty is exposed, displayed 
in that fearful tragedy, the poet’s grand object appears to 

* Tho last page of the old play of King John before (]|uot€d i& want- 
ing in the copv in the library of the Britisti Museum.— Tnzn^. 

T 2 • • 
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have been to exhibit the de,j;ree in which justice and mercy 
are usually seen to operate in political deliberations and deci- 
sions. It is a bitter satire on the confused instincts of the 
populace and ordinary politicians; founded on the deepest 
knowledge of mankind and of the human heart, and particu- 
larly directed against that unregulated hatred of the papal 
power, the mere assertion of which was sufficient to ensure 
to any politician the reputation of surpassing intelligence 
and discernment. The later King John remarkably illus- 
trates the progress of the poet’s mind, not in his peculiar art 
alone, but also in his knowledge of the world and of human 
natiii'e. 

The Pinner of Wakefield* is one of the remaining Dramas 

* Goorpie a Greene, the Pindar of Wakefield, was first printed in 1599, 
and is to be found in Dodsley’s collection of old plays. The plot of this 
play (which is not divided into acts) is founded on an ancient ballad, and 
the scene lies at Wakefield in Yorkshire. This George a Greene was a man 
of great and ancient renown ; there is a peculiar history of his life written 
by one N, W., 8vo. 1706, and he is mentioned by Hudibras, part ii. 
cant 2. line 305. 

( Theatrical Records. ) 

This play is, in Dodsley’s Catalogue, 1750', ascribed by Anthony Wood 
to John Hey wood, who died 1 564, — See note by Dodsley subjoined. 

nODSLEv’s PREFACF TO TilF. PINNER OF WAKEFIELD. 

** I can give no account of the author of tliia piece. The story seems 
to have its foundation in liistory. or at least in the particular traditions 
of the town of Wakefield. And by the j/tyle it docs not appear to have 
been wrote much before the lime it was sprinted, which was It is 

said ill the title-page to have been acted by the Karl of Sussex’s servants, 
and is ascribed by Philips and Winstanley to John Hey wood, the author 
of the interludes ; but I believe any reader of judgment will easily per- 
ceive they must be mistaken.” 

Pinner t or Pindar^ probably means a .sort of constable, or bailiff. — See 
Supplement to Jamieson’s Etymological Dictionary, To pind, pynd, 
V. n. to distrain. “ Ancut, a horse of Johne Cliarteris pyndit be the said 
John Maxwell sernandls of his coir maud, the said .Tohn Maxwell grantis 
that the said horse was ridden after he w'as jjyndit.” 

Poinder of cattle; keeper of the pound ; Huloet. — Todd’s Johnson. 

Mr. Malone, in bis account of the rise and progress of the English 
stage, give.s copies of some old registers of plays ]>ci formed between 1591 
and 1597, in which in the year 1593, on the 8th of January, the Piner 
of Wakefield” is stated to have been acted “ by the Earle of Sussex his 
men.” — Malone’s Prolegomena to Plays and Poems of William Shak- 
spearc, ed. 1821, vol. ili. p. 300 Tram, 
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translated in the “ Altenglischen Theater,” I have already 
noticed this piece in the treatise on Northern Poetic Ai*t, as 
not generally attributed to Shakspeare, from the absence of 
any historical evidence of its origin and composition* Still 
it is by no means unworthy of the master^s hand ; not merely 
from the jovial humour and vigorous delineation of character 
which distinguish it, but also from the clear, strong intellect' 
perceptible througliout. On first reading it, many years' 
since, I unhesitatingly pronounced it to be the work of 
Shakspeare, from this latter quality alone. This powerful 
inteimal evidence is also corroborated by the circumstance 
that it would be almost impossible to point out by name any 
author of that period capable of producing so skilful a dromai 
As more decisive proofs are wanting, I must, however, leave 
the question at present undecided. 

The same remarks may with justice be applied to the 
“ ]\leiTy Devil of Edmonton,” published in the second part 
of the “Altenglischen llieater,” which has recently ai)pearedj 
but from internal probability, scarcely seems worthy of being 
attributed to Shakspeare. Y(jt I know not why it should 
seem incredible that among his numerous early productions 
and experiments, one or two should be found to border on 
the ordinary and common{)lace. In the old “King Lear,” 
for example, he descends to tlic verge of mediocrity, prompted 
probably by a desire to approximate more closely to the type 
of his beloved stage-plays, and renounce that lofty grandeur 
which raised liiiu so iar above the ordinary standard of the 
boards. I quite agree in opinion with the translator, who 
undoubtingly ascribes this work to Shakspeare, from certain 
peculiar habits and forms of expression there recognised, as 
well as other quaint terms of speech, which he never entirely 
laid aside ; the most important among these doubtful pieces, 
which, though proved to be genuine, certainly belong to the 
earliest period of his youtli, is the old drama of “ Locrine,”* 
the authenticity of which is vouched by historical and in- 
ternal probability. 1 fully concur with the Translator in 
his judgment of this majestic tragedy, and the poetical 
value to be assigned to it. He esteems it one of the earliest 

“ Locrine,” printed in 1595. Tt appears amongst the plays as- 
cribed to Shakspeare, in Malone’s edition (1821), vol. ii. p. (>82. 

Trans. 
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of Shakspeare’s works, written before he had visited Lon- 
don, or the theatre, under the influence of a strong patriotic 
feeling excited by the domestic dissensions wliicli distracted 
England during the later years of the life of Mary Stuart, 
dividing that country into parties, and giving rise to fears of 
foreign invasion. Notwithstanding the many great beauties 
of tliis drama, it is decidedly unsuited to the stage. The 
poet’s predilection for gigantic grandeur, and everything 
rare and wondrous, is here peculiarly apparent. Many of 
the speeches remind us of that of the rude Pyrrhus in 
“ Hamlet,” which is unquestionably borrowed from some 
earlier play ; and it contains the plot, in embryo as it were, 
of the chief part of the later work of Shakspeare. 

Thus Tieck reasons, incidentally, in his Preface to ‘‘Lo- 
crine,” and I object only that he docs not express himself 
with sufficient warmth or decision in regard to the poetical 
merit of this lofty tragic poem. Were I to attempt to illus- 
trate in few words the progress of Shakspeare’s genius, I 
should enumerate, Locrine, liomeo, the series of Historical 
Plays, and “ King Lear,” as marking the principal grada- 
tions of his splendid career. “ Locrine ” must certainly not 
be omitted in this series, and although being merely a sketch 
it is deficient in point of execution, in intrinsic grandeur of 
the conception it is inferior to none. One innate and never 
forsaken impulse of Shakspeare’s genius is peculiarly ob- 
servable in ‘‘Locrine;” that faculty of seizing and repre- 
senting the problem of life in its grandest proportions, and 
bringing the strife and opposing elements of the world’s 
career in all their actual vigour upon the tragic boards. 
Still the stern inflexible grandeur of the youthful poet’s 
bold and lofty genius, in its first upsoaring, seems rather 
disposed to crush the then feeble stage beneath his powerful 
foot, than to call up for its embellishment any fleeting yet 
brilliant apparition. This verjr circumstance makes the play 
of “ Locrine ” one of the most important of the earlier pro- 
ductions of Shakspeare. It shows clearly at wdiat an immea- 
surable distance the poet stood apart from the arena for 
which he wrote, and the world which he depicted. It sho^vs 
to what an abyss of degradation his giant mind must have 
abased itself, to what a falsification of his own principles, 
aiid denial of his powders he must have descended, ere 
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he suffered himself to cling exclusively to the stage, far 
superior, as, then existing in England, it may have been to 
the modem theatre. * 

This contrast becomes very apparent if we compare with 
the tragic grandeur of “ Locrine,’* (not thfe old “King Lear,*' 
the authenticity of which is not universally admitted, but) 
“Pericles,” and the old “Kin^ John,” both of which be- 
long unquestionably to our poet. And yet, even in these, 
the compulsive effort is so far apparent, that we feel the 
poet’s representation was not inspired by any impulse from 
within, but rather by an effort to depict in the most harsh 
and glaring colours that external world which was to him 
so strange, and to point out the surprising errors therein 
existing in their true light, as they were discerned by his 
powerful and discriminating intellect. Yet the true in- 
tention, in wliich the poet threw off his pictures of the 
world and of human life, is more distinctly understood by 
considering tlie wide difference between them and his lyric 
and idyllic poems. The former, severely drawn, as if by the 
power of the intellect alone,- unenfeebled by softness or 
tenderness of feeling; the latter presenting a clue to the 
inmost sentiments of the poet, whiclf are in them revealed 
almost without any intermixture of external influence. These 
poems and sonnets are indeed well worthy of serious con- 
templation. Considering the almost universal tendency of 
his own efforts, it appears singular that Sliakspeare should 
have thought this free style, in which he followed Spenser, 
worthy of such high consideration, although so completely 
unsuited for tlieatrical representation. He appears to con- 
sider it the loftiest, and indeed the only style of poetry well 
deserving that name, and treats the dramatic branch in 
which he was himself so great a master, with almost unjust 
d(‘preciation and contempt. Altliough Shakspeare in hia 
dramas frequently adopted the early popular comedy, as well 
as old national songs and ballads, and notwithstanding the 
decided preference lie evinced in early youth for Italian 
novels and romances, and every branch of Southern litera- 
ture, he never appears to treat any themes with so much 
seriousness and enthusiasm as those selected from the 
heroic chronicles of his nation. The series of historical 
plays founded on the events recorded in those chronicleSi 
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Beem to form almost an epic poem, and as the poet him- 
delf felt and acknowledged, far surpass the narrow limits of 
the stage. 

This and other considerations lead me to place Shak- 
Speare, although dnquestionably the first dramatic poet of 
“his nation, and, as such suimassed by none, on a far loftier 
‘i^ihence, and, independently of the perfection of his dra- 
matic art, to recoj^nise'-in him a far higher order of poetry, 
^urce of which is purely and essentially northern and 
German. 

Tn the present time especially, when the love of poetry in 
onr country is 6o shattered and broken up by petty prefer- 
ences and partialities, this poet may be made the instrument 
of uniting our divided parties. Those who have seized merely 
the outward form and garb of antiquity, instead of its rich 
abundance of fancy and imagery, — tliose, in short, whose 
errors tend more or less to antique stillness and formality, 
unless all idea of pleasure derived from the ihythrnical flow 
of words, and the love of poetry itself, be actually crushed 
and trodden out in their hearts, will attach tliemselves 
to Shakspeare, for his genius is most in harmony with the 
antique preferences of modern poets. The spirit which, next 
to the antique, seems most predominant among the writers of 
our day, is that which holds ignorance and neglect of study for 
the most decisive proofs of genius. The believers in this 
doctrine are ever bent on imitating, or rather counterfeiting 
the very qualities in which they are most deficient, and 
which they have least power to attain, and are perpetually 
mistaking childishness for simplicity, confounding the popu- 
lar with the vulgar, and instead of the golden lyre of Apollo 
or the heroic harj) of northern bards, each, familiar only 
with the bagpipe of St. Monday, makes its unpoetical drone 
resound through all his works. 

Shakspeare, the grand, deep-souled master of all true 
poetical beauty, may, by the weight and irresistible power 
of his genius, minister most effectually to the setting aside of 
these insignificant trifles, produced by the fashionable tem- 
perament of the day. 

Yet there are those amongst us who embrace a better and 
nobler aim, rejecting the vulgar no less unconditionally than 
mere antique. Nor do they err in holding romance to 
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be the vital element of poetry, and the most apprbpnate 
sphere for the development of modern German art Stii^ 
though it is an incontrovertible principle that poetry, if 
true to itself, will ever be a creation of fancy and imagin- 
ation, the same features, too frequenfly and exclusively 
repeated, will produce feeble and degenerate works, uiSesd 
combined with that tragic and heroic grandeur, that deep 
solemnity engendered by constant meditation on life' and the 
human destiny, which in Sbakspeare ever speak so vWidl^ 
and intelligibly. Shakspcarc’s writings are romance through- 
out. He avoids with evitient aversion that adectdtion, of 
classical learning, to which so many poets of his ^me were 
addicted ; and also rejects that merely modern poetry, whieli 
is the slave of fashion and of circumstances, and tonally be- 
comes insipid when it should be sweet, — turns pathos into 
fretfulness, and in the vuin pursuit of nature and simplicity, 
degenerates into unmeaning commonplace. Sbakspeare, the 
prince of poets, was romantic in the selection and treatment 
of his subjects ; and notwithstanding the degeneracy of which 
we complain, examples of a similar kind are found in abun- 
dance among the stage- writing poets pf his day; but it te 
chiefly by his superexcellent vigour and bold freedom that 
his writings are distinguished from the need-and-help dramas 
(Noth-und-h lilts Draraeii)* of our own stage. Shakspeai^e 
was truly romantic, but in the riglit spirit ; his fancy was 
not merely glowdng and sportive, but profoundly grand and, 
in the truest signification of the term, romantic. 

Tlie attempt to adapt foreign forms to any national stage 
will usually prove quite fruitless, for the theatre of any 
country must be subjected to its own appropriate laws 
and government ; and these we arc more likely to find, 
adapted in just proportion to the true object and require- 
ments of our German stage, in the lyric poems of Sbakspeare 
than in bis historical dramas. Singular as such an assertion 

• “ Noth-und-Viiilfs Dramen.” This term is scarcely susceptible of 
translation : it applies, probably, to dramas of a very inferior though po- 
pular character, in which, as in some commonplace novels, the personages 
appear to be thrown into situations of forced distress and necessity, 
merely that they may be assisted and saved by a combination of other 
circumstances equally forced and unnatural, and palpably contrive! for 
tlie occasion,— 2Vaa». 
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may appear, Calderon assimilates more closely to our stage 
in mature experience and the lofty ideal of dramatic art than 
the English poet. Apart, however, from that peculiar con- 
mdei*ation, and the false imitative experiments arising from 
it, I should, in acc6rdance with the principles before laid 
down, pronounce Shakspeare to be the true and only founda- 
tion on which any better feding for the art in Germany is 
likely to be raised. A high sense and feeling for poetry is 
most likely to be universally developed by a deep study and 
full comprehension of that poet’s genius, and thus all the 
various pai-ties, and the devious courses pursued in our 
literature would gradually disappear, and ere long be en- 
tirely lost. It would scarcely now be possible to counsel a 
revival of the earlier French taste, the so called poetic art 
of a Boileau, Batteur, or Godschied, yet in the general 
anarchy prevailing in regard to taste and beauty, it is not 
altogether surprising that some voices plead even for a r(‘- 
turn to that neglected path. Not, however, to such a retro- 
grade movement does our mission tend ; rather, enriched by 
retrospection and the garnered wisdom and experience of 
the past, let us look steadily forward, ever advancing ou 
pur way* 
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ON 

THE GERMAN PAINTINGS EXHIBITED AT ROME 
IN THE YEAR 1819. 


The exhibition of modern German paintings in the palace 
Caffarclli, at Rome, which was fitted up and arranged for 
that purpose, by permission of the cpnsul of the Prussian 
embassy, formed one of the most remarkable features con- 
nected with the presence of the imperial court in that city, 
once the capital of the world, and so long tlie focus of the 
arts and the point of union for all amateurs. 

The public journals gave a lull account of the visit with 
w^hich his Imperial Highness honoured the exhibition, but 
as yet no detailed examination of its merits, as an assemblage 
of works of art, has appeared ; at least no work, fully de- 
serving such a title, or in any degree accomplishing that 
design. Yet the German exhibition seems well entitled to 
careful investigation, both as a remarkable feature of the 
times, and in reference to the present condition of the arts ; 
besides which, it possesses great intrinsic value, from the 
richness and Variety of tlie compositions exhibited, far ex- 
ceeding all that have been produced by any other modern 
and rising school for a long period of time. It is most gra- 
tifying and delightful to witness the universal and well- 
directed aspirations of so much varied talent, as it must 
be clear to us all, tliat excellence, instead of springing 
up spontaneously like the grass of the field, cannot be 
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attained without mncb careful study and cultivation. If, 
among the numerous inditTorent, or even bad pictures, 
which usually preponderate in an exhibition like the present, 
we find many good, and a fcAV of distinguished merit, we 
may reasonably anticipate, from the united efibrts of so much 
natural and varied talent, a successful and happy reaction in 
the art generally. 

The exliibition was, on tlie whole, favourably received by 
the public, both in regard to individual performances and 
the rising talent here, for the first time, displayed in a higher 
order of conceptions, embracing a wider circle of ideas. 
Great and well-deserved praise was bestowed on the two 
Schadows, Philip Veit, Wacli, and others ; for the public, 
when left to form an unbiassed judgment, usually decide both 
judiciously and kindly. Opinions were divided on some 
other points, and many dissentient voices were even rais(,*d 
to depreciate the exhibition. It was considered to be the 
general defect of the modern Geirnan scliool, and urged 
against it as a subject of reproach, that it digressed into the 
old German manner ; and consetiuently, although great 
commendations were awarded to individual merit, which the 
greater and better part of the public failed not to discern 
and acknowledge, it was generally asserted that the artists 
of that scliool were entering upon an irregular and false 
path. 

I design in this treatise to inquire into the cause and 
origin of this general censure, and to ascertain in liow far 
it may be applicable either to the entire school, or to parti- 
cular individuals and their productions ; but as numerous 
points require to be noticed, before forming a judgment in 
either case, I shall first remind my readers of such consider- 
ations as appear to me of most essential importance. 

Before, however, I inquire into the correct or incorrect 
application of this very vague censure, I must attempt to 
anal3''se the idea and define it correctly, so that, having suc- 
ceeded in attaching a precise meaning to the term, we may 
the better understand in what sense it is usually received and 
employed. 

If the phrase were intended to convey the idea of incorrect 
design, common or exaggerated expression, cold, unnatural 
colouring, or any other positive fault in painting, it would 
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be easy to determine whether sucli an objection were welU 
founded or not : easy at least to all who, with a naturally 
correct eye, have a cultivated taste, and some knowledge 
of the real excellencies of the art- If, on the contrary, 
the reproach of mannerism only be intended, our judgment 
b(‘comes confused, as this latter term cannot so easily be 
defined, and wanting requisite*' precision and distinctness, is 
susceptible of the most various acceptations and interpreta- 
tions. But if, as applied in judgment or censure to works of 
art, the term Early German refers only to a certain style 
once historically existing ; the misconceptions which easily 
attach themselves to so conventional a form of speech become 
interminable, and the judgment must be proportionately be- 
wikhired and perplexed. It is, therefore, necessary strictly 
to examine the principles on which this term is founded^ 
that the confusion of our ideas may be cleared up, and the 
opinion expressed by it distinctly understood. 

Neither painting, nor any other high science or art, can 
break loose entirely from the chain of tradition, nor, denying 
or rejecting every principle of past times, enter at once on a 
new and untrodden path. Each artist should rather prefer 
to link his genius with an earlier period, whether he aim at 
opening for liimsclf a new path, the pursuit of which may 
lead to unexampled excellence, or whether it be his desire to 
raivse the bewildered taste of the degenerate art to its original 
grandeur and sublimity; no such object has ever been accom- 
plished without the study, and, perhaps, even the adaptation 
of an earlier style. It frequently happens that when the ordi- 
nary manner of painting seems quite exhausted, and all minds 
are weary of the same monotonous path, a new and sudden 
impulse throws the art into a foreign cluiniiel, or prompts its 
return to such old themes and treatment as appear novel, even 
from their antiquity. This was the case in the time of the 
Emperor Hadrian, who wished to revive the ancient Egyptian 
style in architecture.* A rtdigious object, however, may 

* Adrian endeavoured to reanimate paganism, and to make it once 
more the basis of the empire and of ])iiblie life : for this purpose h© had 
recourse to the more profound and austere theology of Egypt, and that 
new Egyptian style, which characterises the later monuments of Homan 
art, was connected with the emperor’s predilection for the old religion of 
i'^gypt. — A. fr vonSchlff/d d Pluh'<ov/iy of Jfistorj/i Standard Library^ p.i292. 
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have prompted this attempt rather than the requirements of 
the art. Since this fact can merely be noticed here as an 
example, I shall leave the closer investigation of the subject 
for a more appropriate occasion, together with the question 
whether at such a [A^riod the true interest of the art is most 
essentially promoted by a sudden spring onwards, or by a 
bold and daring return to its own original form. It is 
enough to observe, that every period in its last manifestation 
of power has produced much worthy of study, and of at least 
comparative excellence ; as in that brief revival, to which I 
have already alluded, when heathen art blazed forth anew 
before its final and irretrievable extinction. Returning to 
the art of painting in our modern Christian time, it has long 
since been decided, by those who are most conversant with 
its productions, and indeed universally acknowledged, that it 
reached the summit of perfection about the end of the fif- 
teenth, or during the first part of the sixteenth, century, with 
the great masters of that peidod, Raphael, Leonardo, Slichtd- 
angelo, Titian, and Correggio, and although subsequently the 
School of the Carracci, Guido, Domenichino, and a few of the 
better Florentines, enjoyed well-merited fame, the art never 
again reached the height it had attained under the first great 
masters. This, at least, is no longer disputed ; and vvlien, 
as each school successively expired, and tlie time of its 
dominion passed away, the necessity of a grand revival forced 
itself upon the genius of the idghtecnth century, and prompted 
an efibrt, which was based upon a right principle, although 
the application of it was altogether erroneous, Mengs, who 
among us undertook the work of restoration, believed that to 
forma perfect composition it was necessary to eoinbiiie Titian's 
life-like carnations, the magical cliiaroscuro of Correggio, 
with the beautiful forms and rich conceptions of Raphael; that 
the result of such a combination would be perfect in itself, 
and the carrying out of the theory give new life to declining 
art. Yet a new life can spring only from the depths of a 
new love, and it is vain to imagine that lofty art, like a 
draught of medicine, may be procured by the mingling of 
various different ingredients. Hence the compositions of 
Mengs appear cold and insipid,. arni although in many points 
superior to his time, his great and praiseworthy exertions 
never led to the formation of any school peculiai ly his own. 
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Others afterwards modified his recipe for the restoration of 
art, or even went to the extreme of believing that a single 
artist ought to unite, with his imitation of Raphael, both the 
antique school and nature, or, rather, drawing from models ; 
and in this respect, a similar observatibn will apply to the 
present struggle of modern art Copying from the pagan 
antique leads invariably to a neglect of the immutable dis- 
tinction between the sister-arts of painting and sculpture ; and 
the theory just noticed would easily produce such errors, 
although this was not precisely the case with Mengs, who 
generally confined himself within the true limits of paintings 
TJie influeiioc of Winkelraann, whose enthusiasm for the 
antique created in that respect a new epoch, gave rise to 
many erroneous applications, leading the artist yet more 
widely astray from the true object of his art. 

The aberrations of tlie French school were most remark- 
able, and its errors, though undoubtedly derived from the 
same source, took a completely different direction* The 
monuments of the antique, although partially known by a 
few individual painters who hadlitudied in Rome, stood not 
here in their native power and majesty before tbe eyes and 
senses of the people ; yet so much tlie more ^id they turn 
in rising astonishment to marvel at that republican antiquity 
which history taught them to know and venerate. The 
tragic hero(‘s of Greece anti Rome, produced in theatrical 
exaggeration upon the stage, became the reigning idols of 
the clay, and consequently art itself rushed into the arms of 
republican antiquity, showing an especial preference for 
tragic and exaggerated dramatic effect. In truth a mighty 
leap to attempt, more wondrous than that Egyptian influence 
on sculpture in the time of Hadrian, and at least further re- 
moved from everything by which, in our time, art as art, and 
men as men, are measured I It would indeed require that all 
modern Europe should return to the heathenism of former 
days, a return which tlie French, at the time of the first 
Revolution, certainly both hoped and attempted to effect* 
Such are still the characteristics of the French school ; a 
vigorous and remarkable, yet false tendency, the peculiar- 
ities of which are especially seen in the productions of 
David, the greatest master of that school. The same prin- 
ciples have till now reigned throughout Europe, which is 
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Hie Ifees - surprising as they in many respects successfully 
"^t*i6V^ope the genius of our time, so faiv removed from that 
fi^itatwe calm which alone gives birth to true ideas of 
,^/b(^ty. The French manijer . has obtained great influence 
in Italy, and the eiscellent paintings of Camuccini, those at 
least which are drawn from history or mythology, belong 
decidedly to their mode of conception and treatment, though 
a noble feeling for .art often breaks through the mannered 
surface of the French schools.* Some more recent works 
of this famous painter,’ church pictures especially, are more 
simple and more consonant with tlie severe grandeur of 
truth. 

The French pictures exhibited this year at Rome afford 
an opportunity of estimating the practical operation of their 
principles, exclusively inculcated, on the younger genera- 
tion.* One in particular, the most remarkable, represents 

Un Jeune Grec reavers^” as it is styled in the catalogue, 
and chiefly excites a feeling of pity for tlie poor model, wlio 
in that deadly position, head downwards, must have evi- 
dently given his whole energies of soul and body to perform- 
ing the part of the naked hero, TJie penetration of the 
artist is particularly exhibited in the position of th(i sword, 
Ti^hich is placed diagonally across the body, so as to super- 
sede the fig-leaf, usually employed. Such an excess of 
mannerism would scarcely be conceivable in any school 
except the French. 

Jit is not, however, impossible to name a few happy ex- 
ceptions and better impulses, though, where false taste so 
universally prevails, they must necessarily be but isolated 
examples, until the barriers of slavery arc*, broken, and the 
erroheoufi ideas existing thrown aside. In France, where 
each unnatural extreme soon prodm^es its reverse, another 
manner has already arisen, half-antique, lialf revolution- 
born, tragic-theatrical style, employed in delinetiting histo- 
rical themes of lesser importance, and more attractive tender- 
ness than the loftier class. These pictures arc called du 
genre,'' and the productions of Granet at Rome in this style 
are highly and deservedly esteemed. 

Portrait-painting also, which is considered a distinct pro- 
fession, is, in its narrow circle, less exposed to the erroneous 
influences of popular taste, and often produces artists of 
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most happy talent, who carry that br^tnch of art to its higHesj; . 
perfection; and even if guided by ipstinct alone, without 
reference to higher impulses, produce such' life-likty res^^ 
blances and brilliant efects as throw the^ge into astonish* 
ment, and rival even Lawrence, the famous, noble porttait- 
painter of Great Britain. But these ^dazzling meteors top - 
soon depart from among us, anrf have little perceptible in- 
fluence on the general progress of the art- 

Besides the French school, there is one other influence 
almost universally prevailing,* that of the English copper- 
plate engravings. We can scarcely feel surprised at tJie 
daily increasing taste for these works, since their style is 
so completely in unison with the spirit of the age, springing 
from its sentimental style of feeling and the quick fervent 
impulses of the heart. It will not, therefore, be necessary 
to offer any further observations on the character of these 
engravings, because the impulse which produced them is 
felt at once to be the ruling element of taste, not in England 
only, nor yet merely in engravings, but discoverable in sculpr 
tore, churches, pictures, monuments, — in every thing, in shott, 
where the theme is susceptible of sentimental expression and 
treatment. 

The preceding observations give a true picture of the taste 
hitherto predominating in the art, or, might I not almost 
say, have even now too much influence? Under these cir- 
cumstances, between the domination of the French school 
on the one hand, and of the English engravings on the other; 
between barren theories, founded on the doctrines of Mengs, 
or tlie opinions of AVinkelinann, so ill understood, and which, 
well intended, but solitary, individual efforts have vainly 
striven to break tJi rough, a completely new impulse has 
stirred in Germany, and during the last ten yCars its pro- 
gress and development have become more and more con- 
spicuous. This impulse, if lovingly fostered and wrought 
into a susceptible feeling for all that is most lofty* and ap- 
propriate in art ; if its deficiencies are supplied by regular 
cultivation upon certrin fixed principles; if the tendency to 
error and exaggeration be restrained within due bounds by 
active and critical judgment ; if what is as yet incomplete be 
finished with grandeur proportionate to the loftiness of* the 
conception, we may yet see the lovely path of beauty laid 

V 
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open, and these rising efforts become the nucleus of a new 
and dourishing school. German artists long since decidedlj 
rejected the predominant French manner, and manifested 
an ardent appreciation of the noble painters of early times. 
A large proportion chose the inimitable Raphael for their 
model, while some few selected Leonardo for their guide, 
or were attracted by the severe grandeur of Michelangelo. 
Who does not recall to mind Biiri, “ formed,” to use the 
words of Goethe, “ by deep stddy,” and Professor Hartmann, 
at Dresden, so much distinguished for excellence, both as 
master and scholar ? The distinction between sculpture, or 
the antique^ and painting, is also more clearly defined, and 
becomes more universally regarded. The first, however, 
who justly claims the highest place in our retrospect of the 
regeneration of art, — he who commenced the struggle, — lives 
no more. Schiek of Stuttgart, striving throughout his whole 
life with oppression and depreciation, died ere his lofty talent, 
known and acknowledged too late, brought him the meed 
of fame to which he was so justly entitled. First formed 
in David’s school, he ever retained the manner and vigorous 
design he had imbibed from that master, certainly the 
first in his peculiar style ; and although rising unsupported 
in the new career his genius marked out for itself, he dis- 
covered, after long years of apprenticeship, that as guides to 
perfection, other and liigher models were needed, models 
which, among his contemporaries and the school in wliich 
he had been formed, might be sought in vain ; those he de- 
sired to study existed only in the earlier masters, whose 
works, by no vicissitudes of time destroyed or superseded, 
stiU excite the wonder and command the admiration of all 
beholders. The portraits of the childremof Von Humboldt, 
which excited so much attention at Rome, will bear com- 
parison even with those of Leonardo or Titian, and could 
not be deemed unworthy a pupil either of Raphael or Leo- 
nardo. His talent is yet more strikingly apparent in the 
Apollo and the Sheplierds,” a large picture now in the 
roy^ palace at Stuttgart, and which fonnerly adorned the 
chamber of the deceased queen. The rich working of this 
composition, crowded with figures most beautifully arranged, 
the dear brilliancy, and soft grace of the colouring, and the 
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freshness and vigour of the whole, make it worthy the best 
periods of the older masters. 

Cornelius and Overbeck are universally acknowledged to 
stand first among the living German painters of this era. 
Botli are gifted with rich creative fancy: the former displays 
an intense feeling for beauty in, figure and expression, with 
much grace of attitude and arrangements ; the latter has an 
inexhaustible inventive faculty, and great vigour of expres- 
sion. Overbeck is well-known in Germany by many most 
expressive works, especially the great cartoon at Frank- 
fort, representing “Josej»ii sold to the Mdichants.” His 
vocation in art is already sufficiently apparent, and were 
it not so, the grand cartoon of “Jerusalem Delivered,” in 
the present Exhibition, would at once decide it. What 
Cornelius may be capable of accomplishing in a higher 
and grander scfile than he has hitherto attempted, the 
fresco paintings in the Glyptotheka built at Munich by the 
Crown Prince of Bavaria, and the execution of which is 
entrusted to Cornelius, will afford him ample opportunity of 
proving. Our anticipations, if formed from his first cartoon, 
which is finished in a most miisterly mhnner, will be highly 
raised : it represents the entire mythic cycle of Night, with 
her numerous allegorical retinue, treated in the ingenious 
and comprehensive style of tlie ancients, equally rich and 
expressive. The dramatic energy of some of this artistes 
earlier productions appears to verge upon mannerism, but in 
this last excellent work we remark with pleasure a noble 
simplicity and greater fidelity to nature. Both painters have 
been happily imitated by many younger artists of very 
various talents and different habits of thought, all uniting in 
earnest emulative* efforts to restore tlie art to its original 
elevation. 

Tlic general stru^le of the German artists in Rome daily 
excites more and more attention, and its progress is watched 
with cordial sympathy by the illustrious men of many other 
countries. I have to mention with unfeigned pleasure, as 
chief among those who honour and value German genius, 
Canova, the pride of Italy, the sculptor of our time whose 
genius is reverenced and acknowledged by all Europe. When 
on his tour through Germany, he visited the unique Boisser^e 
Collection, though himself working in quite a diffewint 
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Sphere, he knew how to appreciate it, and at this moment 
not only watches with interest the elForts of our young 
Grerman artists in general, but also affords to individual 
talent the kindest •sympathy and protection. Many young 
Germans, Philip Veit, Eggers, and others owe to liis recom- 
mendation their admission tq the fresco works in the Vatican. 
The taste for fresco painting, which is so warmly cultivated 
among the German artists in Home, forms a grand step in 
the ‘idvance of art, and the fame of having first encouraged 
it belongs to the Prussian consul-general Bartholdy. In 
these compositions a certain grandeur of conception, com- 
bined with freedom and certainty of execution, are indis- 
pensable, and they consequently offer a noble field for rising 
talents. 

From the preceding observations it will not be difficult to 
form a correct judgment of the present state of German art, 
as displayed in the last exhibition at Rome, and to estimate 
it according to its real merits. 

I will say but a few words more in reference to its general 
principles. Imitation, in the literal meaning of the term, is 
forbidden to an artist, more especially in the technicalities of 
his art. He must learn the first elementary principles on 
which it is based — design, correct, elaborate, powerful and 
confident design; and happy should the young aspirant es- 
teem himself if he succeed in finding an able master, capa- 
ble of displaying to him the whole structure of the human 
frame, internal and external, by the study of anatomy and 
drawing from models, leaving him to acquire a more perfect 
knowledge of its most vigorous and powerful development 
by the study of the antique. The science of perspective 
belongs also to the recognised principles Cf art, and must be 
acquired from instruction; but colouring — the magic truth 
and beauty of colouring — no master cA impart, unless the 
scholar be endowed by nature with a gifted eye and sense. 
Yet much preparatory technical knowledge, co-operating 
with natural endowments, and thus contributing to produce 
perfection, can and must be acquired. Natural talents thus 
cultivated, will start with all the elementary parts necessary 
for the elevation of the art, and the student should himself 
select some ideal model of excellence, loftier than ev'en his 
master could offer him. He should remember that he has in 
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view two very different objects, both of which must be kept 
studiously distinct ; the master’s instruction, for whatever is 
necessary to be leai’ned ; the type or model for what cannot 
be taup:ht but must nevertheless be acquired. It will be 
clearly seen from the preceding observations that no indivi- 
dual painter can safely break loose from the organised system 
of art, nor freeing himself frofh laws already imposed and 
still existing, attempt to create from his own unassisted 
genius, or as it is said “from Nature.” What is the usual 
result of thus spurning all tradition or cultivation? The 
artifieial mannered treatment of these would-be-original 
creators and nature-artist.^, and the rank assigned to their 
productions sufficiently prove the fallacy of their theory. 
Whence, then, should the youtliful artist draw ideas of 
grandeur in form and arrangement, and still more the general 
conception and treatment of his subject ? How infuse into his 
conception a congenial yet lofty spirit, except from the noble 
creations of earlier masters, and the study of that brief but 
glorious period, in which the art of painting had avowedly 
reached its liighest point of perfection ? Should we send 
him back to copy from the French school, or bid him adopt 
the style of the English engravings? *If he think rightly 
liimself, he will never be led away by examples so erroneous, 
but fix hi.s idea immutably on Raphael and his contempora- 
ries, and other great masters of the latter half of the 
lifteentlj, and the commencement of the sixteenth century, 
cai ryiiig their creations in his heart as the eternal guides of 
his edbrts. It is certain that besides those grand masters 
whose fame and genius are incontrovertible, none deserve 
to be more higlily esteemed than their immediate predeces- 
sors and ancient piasters, with whom they are in fact far 
more closely connected than with their own scholars or 
later imitator.^, profess to honour Raphael, and 

prize liim lightly from wdiom Raphael first learnt the essen- 
tials of the art ? There are not only many single figures, 
but groups and entire compositions, by Rerugino, Fiesole, 
and even Giotto, which may be viewed with pleasure and 
astonishment, though we turn to them from the contempla- 
tion of Raphael himself, at the same time that they are truly 
in his manner, if we consider that manner the type of all 
that is spiritually beautiful and harmonious. How seldom 

u 3 
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do we meet with such conceptions among the mere effect 
painters of the later Italian schools ! For no sooner had the 
summit been gained than the first steps of decline were 
evident in spirit and execution. Still any student who 
attempts to take as models of design, perspective, the struc^ 
ture of the human frame, or whatever l^longs to the scientific 
elements of painting, those" first stars of dawning light in 
western art, and servilely imitates or rather counterfeits 
their finished productions, must be abandoned to the conse- 
quences of his own folly. That artist who neither possesses 
natural talent, nor has received technical instruction, will 
hardly indeed derive much benefit from any example that 
may be set before him ; and it signifies little whether he 
attempt to combine his own manner with that of the fifteenth 
century, or confine himself to the 19th alone. But in a 
serious criticism on the subject of art, our illustrations must 
be drawn only from those whose natural talent has been 
sedulously cultivated. This is the case generally with the 
artists whose works are here exhibited. The others it were 
best to pass over in silence. 

If we are to estimate the present condition of the art and 
its progress by the productions of these better masters alone, 
our previous remarks will have led us to the point whence 
we may safely draw the following inference. First, that if a 
model be well and judiciously cliosen, the true path should 
lie not back upon itself, but progressively onwards to a new 
perfection of art, reproduced from the bosom of antiquity, 
yet nevertheless fresh, living, and blooming ; a new art meet 
for the new time. 

Secondly, that the efforts of modern German artists are by 
no means directed into a wrong channel, no*’ based upon erro- 
neous principles, but are rather steadily advancing in tlie 
right path, though many imperfections a^d defects naturally 
cling to the first dawn of talent ; and some individuals, osten- 
sibly belonging to that school, and desiring to be numbered 
among its members, actually deviate, in many instances, 
from its principles. It is the misfortune of all first efforts, 
however well-intentioned, that many aspirants join them un- 
invited, and striving to supply, by exaggeration, their own 
conscious deficiency of talent and energy, turn everything 
alik^ to mannerism, and even afford just opportunity of cen- 
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sure to the opponents of real excellence ; a censure in which 
all are indiscriminately involved, the most excellent and re* 
markable compositions being classed in the same category 
with those which are at best indifferent, not utter failures. 

It cannot now be difficult to reduce to its proper value the 
charge of “German mannerism” brought against modem Ger- 
man masters : I adopt the term in order to be the more easily 
understood. If an artist be incapable of uniting the spirit 
of his types, and their mode of treatment, with his own per- 
sonal talent, but on the contrary confines himself to copying 
trivial accidents or positive defects — counterfeiting instead 
of imitating — he is decidedly in error, and such a practice, 
like the rude imitation *bf nature, will lead, though by a totally 
different route, to the same abyss of degeneracy. It is ever 
thus with imitation in the arts, resembling, if I may be allowed 
the comparison, the operation of sin in the moral being ; both 
lead in innumerable false directions, and as there is in the 
moral world but one virtue, so in the arts there is but one 
true path. Perfection consists in the union of the idea and 
the vitality ; everything that breaks this union, every defi- 
ciency on the one side or the other is a tault, and, if further 
developed or adopted as a principle, will lead to mannerism. 
The idea, if siifferod to predominate, produces works that 
arc cold and inanimate, or, at least in some measure, deserve 
the reproach of hardness. The attempt, on the other hand, 
merely to copy life and nature, may in cases produce strong 
effects, as many of the Naturalisti have done, but, with the 
loss of ideality is banished all deep meaning, and even that 
internal character which forms a most essential condition of 
the art. 

To return to* our German exhibition: the reproach of 
antique mannerism is fitly applied to the above-mentioned 
class alone, and icertainly the exaggeration of some few 
among them seonis entirely to merit it. This class of 
painters may be found everywhere, and their faults are not 
to bo referred to the models they follow; for whether copy- 
ing Leonardo and Dtirer, Guido and Guercino, Mengs and 
Fuger, or who you will, they seize and imitate their worst 
points ; become either insipid and stiff‘, or exaggex^ated and 
overdrawn, and in every case alike mannered and unnatural. 
In an exhibition we invariably find many indifferent per- 
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formances, and even utter failures mixed up with more ex- 
eeUent and admirable works, but our judgment should be 
formed from the best alone, and if there be no deficiency of 
these, it augurs wpll for the progress and advancement of 
the art. The works of sixty-three artists are here collected, 
of whom by far the greater number are but entering on their 
career. It has been already said that the rising talent dis- 
played by a few of these, received commendation, and the 
public, little heeding party disputes, or the too commonly 
repeated reproach of antique imitation, dispensed full justice 
to each individual of merit ; nay, awarded them the most 
distinguished approbation. The two Schadows, Philip Veit, 
Wach, and others, were not only favfeurably noticed by the 
public in general, but received from tlie most enlightened 
and illustrious spectators of this exhibition, such distinct and 
unqualified praise, as must have equalled every desire them- 
selves or their friends could have formed; on this point, 
therefore, little more is left for me than gratefully to acknow- 
ledge the sound judgment of the public to which little or 
nothing of emendation can be added on my part. Neither is 
there any reason to apprehend that these, and other noble 
painters will rest satisfied with the approbation awarded to 
the promising works tliey have hitherto produced, and thus 
be led to neglect or forget the incomparably better and 
higher efforts which we are justly entitled to expect from 
them. But should there be any whose individual merit 
received less admiration and distinction than was its due, let 
the artist attribute this omission merely to accidental cir- 
cumstances. Who could fail to admire the rich originality 
of Eberhard’s remarkable sketches? Yet such designs re- 
quire to be contemplated at leisure in tlie cabinet, and catcli 
the eye less on the walls of an exliibition-room than large 
and highly finished oil-paintings ; it is, besides, often difficult 
to find a convenient position for smaller pieces. The grandest 
and most admired works of some other painters were not 
exhibited; the “ Adoration of the Sliephcrds,” by Johannes 
Weit, which has attracted much admiration from the deep 
fervent piety of the expression, and the truth and vivifying 
warmth of the execution, and the beautiful cartoon before- 
mentioned, by Cornelius, were absent. 1 Vo single heads by 
Egg^rs, less beautifully finished than those of the Madonna 
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and the Angel St. Michael, but of noble form and graceful 
colouring, worthy the best times of Italian art, were little 
noticed among so many larger and grander compositions. 

The reproach of antiquity^ if supppsed to imply man- 
nerism, and therefore error, cannot be applied to the German 
artists in Rome ; yet we must observe that this mannerism 
is not necessarily an accompaniment of the antique, and 
when thoroughly investigated the fault will be found to hi^v’e 
no connexion with it, but rather to arise in a totally different 
quarter ; for example, in a Holy Family, by Wilhelm Scbadow, 
the head of the mother is full of soul and expression, beauti- 
ful, and mos+ exquisitelj^ finished; but the St. Joseph in the 
same picture is too diminutive, in fact, a complete failure. 
Still there is nothing peculiarly old German in the figure, 
nor could any of RaphaeVs heads be pointed out as the 
prototype of the majestic head of the Madonna. 

When once a general opinion has been brought into a sort 
of convenient formula, it is repeated and echoed by persons 
who have no clear idea of its meaning, and frequently adopt 
it in circumstances with which it has not the slightest con- 
nexion ; thus it is with the phrase V old German manner,” 
in art, which is continually applied to compositions that lie 
a hundred miles at least out of its province. Were it my 
intention to enter into particulars, I could give numerous 
instances of a most extraordinary confusion of ideas on this 
particular point. The case is precisely the same as it has 
been in literature for many years past. Any new poetical 
work is supposed to have been sufficiently criticised, and is 
dismissed without further question when once br*anded with 
the fearful reproach of Romantic, whether it be from the pen 
of Schiller, Tieck, Fouque, or even in a totally different 
genre. Others, again, class every thing in philosophy or 
science which excites their displeasure, or surpasses tlieir 
comprehension, under the general head of mystical^ a term 
which is merely employed to indicate something objectionable, 
but the meaning of which they as little understand or could 
explain as the subject or opinion to which they applied it. 
Such set phrases are in fact mere delusive forms of speech, 
misleading the judgment. 

The introduction, even in modern paintings, of a certain 
well-dissembled antiquity, must, in a few particular tjiemes, 
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be defended as appropriate, and can never be thought liable 
to unqualified censure ; it is only when faulty and mannered 
that it deserves to be condemned. Still 1 cannot explain 
how this reproach originated, nor in what respect it is appli- 
cable to the new German school, now appearing. Any one 
who has been in the habit of seeing compositions of the old 
masters will easily discover iii most of the modern German 
paintings that the artist has contemplated some individual 
master of the old Italians with peculiar and affectionate 
reverence, even if he have not expressly chosen any for his 
model; sometimes, but more rarely, we find instances of 
affinity with the old German school, and Diirer in particular. 
Probably the costume of that period, adopted by a few young 
German artists, may have furnished grounds for this most 
unreasonable censure, and contributed to its general diffusion : 
the idea of the dress thus entirely superseding that of the 
painting. 

If the phrase Old German is taken as synonymous with 
stiff, or hard, I must be allowed to protest against so arbi- 
trary a synouism. The idea is probably drawn more from 
books and early prejudice than from personal investigation. 
I, for my part, have sf;en many old German pictures in the 
Boisseree Collection and elsewhere, beautiful and full of life, 
yet without the slightest sacrifice of grace or expression. It 
would be easy, on the other hand, to point out a number of 
pictures by the later mannerists, or the old French school, 
which are throughout cold and insipid, hard and soulless, or, 
to take an example nearer home, we may name many of our 
own pictures, originating in the false or Pagan antique, which, 
although framed strictly according to rule, usually come into 
the world lifeless from tlieir birth. i 

Why should we Germans so much undervalue our own old 
national art, treating it with a contempt which is as unmerited 
as it ought to be painful to ourselves ? Raphael knew how to 
appreciate the genius of Diirer, and long before Durer^s time 
there existed many other noble painters, who in some of their 
compositions surpassed even him in grace and sweetness. The 
Italians value old German art, and even the French have 
thought it wortliy of their attention ; while Germany alone 
denies that her early masters, in the cycle of excellence in 
painting, rank next to those of Italy. If, indeed, the art 
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among us failed to reach the same point of perfection as with 
the Italians, the causes which checked its progress maj easily 
be discovered ; long ere it had reached the summit its career 
was interrupted by religious dissensions, and the Burgher 
wars of the 16th contury at length completely put a stop to 
it. Still it would be difficult to name any among the pre- 
decessors of Raphael who contributed so largely to the ad- 
vancement of the art in all its branches as [Hubert and John] 
Van Eyck. 

This retrospect is not entirely foreign to my subject ; but 
we will now return to the present state of German art, and 
inquire into the new direction it has lately taken in its de- 
velopment at Rome. One point, however, remains to be 
cleared up before the object of this treatise can be accom- 
plished, and it is, indeed, a point of the highest importance, 
as until our ideas on that particular are distinctly defined it 
will be impossible to form an unbiassed and impartial judg- 
ment. It chiefly relates to the choice of subjects ; for many 
young artists, who confine themselves from choice to study- 
ing the most excellent masters of the present time, have, in 
accordance witli the general plan of those painters, and of 
the older schools also, selected Christian subjects in particu- 
lar for their paintings. l‘he public in general do not approve 
of these religious themes, but, on the contrary, decidedly 
reject, them; and this determined opposition on their part 
has greatly contributed to prolong the contest so powerfully 
maintained against the true destination and office of the art 

I am not aware that it has ever been asserted that Christian 
themes should be made the exclusive subjects of representa- 
tion. It is true that the old masters of a loftier time pre- 
ferred those stjjjects, and devoted their grandest and most 
important works to the honour of religion; naturally so, 
indeed, because in tlieir time the fervent aspirations of art 
were linked witli, and the ofispring of, religion, their prin- 
cipal office being to adorn the sanctuary, and beautify de- 
votion. The old painters, nevertheless, frequently chose 
mythological subjects in fresco for the adornment of secu- 
lar palaces ; we see this first in Raphael, and after him in 
Giulio Romano, the latter displaying peculiar originality of 
mind ; later still, we have the Carracci, and their successors. 
Grand poetical subjects, drawn from ancient mythology, or 
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heroic poetry, are peculiarly adapted for fresco; but, on 
the contrary, those of a deeper character, in which symbolic 
mysteries require to be animated by consummate skill in the 
finishing, belong rather to the sphere of oil-painting. It 
was, therefore, a happy idea of the Germans — Overbeck, 
Philip Veit, and Julius Schnorr — to make their fresco 
paintings in the Villa GiuStiniani from the imaginative 
Italian poets, Dante, Ariosto, and Tasso, thus forming a 
series of cyclic representations. I can easily believe, also, 
that the old Trojan, Homeric, or other heroic historians, 
might be executed with much more effect in the grand style 
of fresco paintings than they have hitherto been in easel 
pictures; nor will I deny that many other themes, widely 
removed from the sphere of Christian art, are yet most ex- 
quisitely attractive. Who can coldly contemplate a Daniie 
or Antiope of Titian, or an lo of Correggio? Yet 1 could 
almost wish such subjects had been treated exclusively by 
painters of their genius and delicate taste ; handled, as we so 
frequently sec them, by inferior minds, they become un- 
endurable, I would also remind young artists that they 
must follow a much severer path before they can hope to 
attain the lofty degree of excellence, which will enable them 
to diffuse the exquisite expression of true living beauty and 
grace, without evidently deriving it from the bare charm of 
the senses ; easy though it may be to please many through 
that medium alone, for the public are often only too sus- 
ceptible of pleasure from such voluptuous subjects, if treated 
with moderate delicacy. 

The spirit and treatment, however, are here of primary 
importance. There must be no exclusiveness in the subject, 
even though a preference is natural. I'o bamsh all Christian 
subjects from the domain ot art w'ould be most arbitrary and 
useless, since the taste for them will ever continue to subsist, 
being founded not only on the example of each great proto- 
type of past ages, but also on the necessities of our own. 
During the last thirty years, it is true, there have been many 
more churches destroyed than either built or decorated with 
pictures ; yet the return of peace and order iias already given 
birth to other thoughts, and not in our country only, but in 
many others, a number of expressive compositions designed 
for the adornment of churches have appeared and we feel 
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justified in prognosticating a rich succession of them. In- 
deed, Cliristianity is by no means in so feeble a condition as 
revolutionists and would-be heathens imagine and declare ; 
our own Germany affords one example in proof of this 
assertion, in which I pre-eminently rejoice, namely, that 
Protestants also seem anxious to beautify their churches 
with devotional paintings; thu^ opening a new career for the 
votaries of German art, in the field which has ever been its 
peculiar choice. Besides the churches, too, there are many 
private families, who in some apartment of their dwell- 
ing, devoted almost exclusively to that purpose, place a 
** Holy Virgin and Ch.ld,” an “ Annunciation,’* or some 
otlier well-executed devotional painting, wliich is thus con- 
tinually before their eyes. Still the taste of individuals is so 
various, that many men would doubtless have equal pleasure 
in looking at the representation of a sucking calf. Indeed, if 
the execution be as excellent as we imagine it to have been 
in the celebrated cow of Myro, which Goethe has so finely 
described in the fourth number of his Treatise on Art, even 
tliat subject might be received into the circle of artistic 
rejiresentations. I must nevertheless distinctly assert that 
such subjects, however meritorious in their kind, should 
never be permitted to intrude among higher and holier 
themes. Sliould it he asserted that painting among the 
Greeks attained greater perfection than in the time of 
liapha(;l and others, and that the young artist ought to 
launch freely and without constraint into the ample field of 
Greek mythology, selecting for example some of the least 
familiar subjects of Philostratus, tlie assertion would meet 
witli but little attention ; for we have at present sufficient 
experience on this point to know that Greek painters never 
attained a very higli grade of perfection in comj)arison wdth 
the old masters of the Christian time, or the sculptors of 
their own, and such a suggestion, if made in earnest, would 
scarcely deserve a serious reply. We have already seen the 
tendency of pagan antique imitation in the stony pictures, 
and dead creations it has produced, and it would therefore 
be ijni)ossible to listen to so extravagant a proposal, unless 
supported by signs and wonders of a description differing 
very much from those, hitherto brought to light. 

The question of the selection of subjects, Christian subjects 
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more especially, is closely connected with that of the early 
German manner, both as to the degree in which it may be 
in itself absolutely objectionable, or, when kept within due 
limits, and confined ^to a certain class of subjects, appropriate 
and admissible. All Christian themes, being symbolic, require 
to be symbolically treated, and that severe and serious style 
which seems to bear the stamp of antiquity, is therefore 
peculiarly appropriate* If Christian themes are not treated 
symbolically throughout, but in a simple, worldly, and 
merely human style, and if I may be permitted the expres- 
sion, solely with a view to dramatic effect, they must indu- 
bitably present subjects quite unsuited to artistic composi- 
tions, in fact, hardly endurable, and fully justify the censure 
and aversion of the opposite party, This point, however, 
must be left for the present undiscussed, as affording abund- 
ant material for a separate investigation. 

But I cannot thus lightly pass over the hypothesis, that 
ancient Greek paintings (of which we may judge from the 
Greek pictures in the collection at Portici) were as perfect 
in their way as those of Raphael and his contemporaries. 
The reverse is universally acknowledged in regard to paint- 
ing ; although in sculpture, the Greeks reached an eminence 
which we can scarcely hope to equal, much less surpass. 
sculptor therefore should cling closely to the ancients, making 
them his guides, and merely as it were carrying out more 
fully the development of their principles. The highest proof 
of skill in this art is the production of antique designs ; and 
that power, when exerted so successfully as by Michelangelo, 
in the famous Faun, and Thorwaldsen, in his Eginctic figures, 
not only excites extreme astonishment but also deserves the 
highest praise. The next aim of the sculptor® genius appears 
to be to represent a classical figure in such a manner that it 
might even be taken for an antique, like Thorwaldsen’s 
Mercury, which appears as if girded with a sword, only the 
more imperatively to announce to hundreds of modern statues 
their impending and inevitable doom. If, then, sculpture 
has among us reached this first and comprehensive degree 
of perfection, we surely ought not to doubt whether it be 
capable of handling different and peculiar subjects in an 
equally excellent style, recommencing and carrying to per- 
fection the unfinished efforts of the Middle Ages and the 
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first experiments of Christian sculpture. ^^The Christ,” de- 
signed by our gifted Dannecker, claims unqualified admi- 
ration and sympathy, and must be regarded with anxious 
interest as the first attempt of that nature which our times 
have witnessed. 

The German exhibition was abundantly supplied with 
excellent works of sculpture ; And much might be said of the 
great genius of Rudolf Schadpw, of SchaJler’s meritorions 
works, and the bas-reliefs of Eberhard, all of which deserve 
to be attentively studied. The circumstance of Thorwaldsen's 
“ Graces” being unfinished, and therelore of course absent 
from the exhibition, gave occasion to many witticisms* I 
shall only observe, that had they been there people would 
no doubt have pronounced them hard and stiff, or perhaps 
even decidedly old Gennan, for that great artist has un- 
doubtedly treated his subject in the severe manner of the 
early Greeks, and with very little of that soft, unctuous flow 
of outline, which alone finds favour among the modems. 

1 shall not at present dwell further on the subject of 
sculpture, as I wish to confine my observations to painting, 
and particularly to the old historical and symbolic subjects. 
The judgment of the world has, in that department especi- 
ally, been far loo much biassed by opposition and party 
spirit, but I trust the principles here set fortli will bring 
those conflicting opinions into harmony, or at least conduce 
to a just appreciation of the points in which they differ. 
Neither will it be consistent with my present views, to enter 
upon the subject of landscape-painting, apart from the other 
branches of the art. I should find it necessary for that pur- 
pose to study a number of unfathomable, and, I might add, 
little known tl^eories, in the hope of discovering by their 
assistance some connecting link between the prevailing taste 
and my own ideas, different as is the direction of each ; and 
determining wliethcr the preference ought to be awarded to 
a faithful and vigorous delineation of any simple natural 
theme, imbued throughout with deep signification and ex- 
pression, or to the attempt to seize one moment of some 
brilliant natural phenomenon, and portraying it with vivid 
and even deceptive truth ; or again, whether both should be 
combined, as for example, the distinct styles of Ruysdael and 
Claude Lorrain. 
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For the present it will suffice to remark, that the works of 
Koch^ Catel, Rebell, Rohden, and others in the German ex- 
hibition, exemplify not only the extreme points of each con- 
trasting style, but also every stage of the transition from 
one mode of treatment to the other. The works of Koch, in 
his best time, are the most remarkable in the entire cycle of 
modern German art, from the deep feeling concentrated in 
them, and the luxuriant richness of nature which they re- 
present. 

1 have no inducement to dwell more fully on the works of 
a few older German masters, as their compositions belong 
properly to an earlier period : my intention, -as 1 have said, 
being rather to examine such modern productions as have 
attracted peculiar censure or commendation from the public. 

I wish, however, before concluding, to offer the few fol- 
lowing remarks, with respect to the opinion so often re- 
peated, that Raphael, and other Christian painters of his time, 
attained a degree of excellence which has never since been 
equalled or surpassed. We ‘Should still most joyfully wel- 
come and encourage every indication that seemed to [)roiiiise 
new and exalted eminence. Perhaps we ouglit not to be too 
hasty in indulging this hope; and, until it is fully realised, 
it will undoubtedly be more safe to follow some glorious ex- 
ample, and treading in his steps, seek to open to ourselves a 
new path, suited to our own time, and in pursuing which 
we shall advance still further towards the goal we have in 
view : thus only, indeed, dare we hope to see renewed tlie 
spring-time and summer of art. We must not give credence 
to those who affirm that its glory is for aver passed a^ ay, — 
that it is vain to hope in our time for a revival or any 
new development of power, because, like pld Nature, its 
energy and vitality are alike exhausted ; and not only all 
appreciation of the past, but all hope of future, reaction or a 
new life, is for ever extinguished. I could not pass over in 
silence so dangerous an opinion, at this moment especially, 
when it is so directly proved to be false and injurious ; even 
now a new impulse has been communicated to the regenerate 
art, and it needs only to be received with symjmthy and 
favour, to expand into far brighter promise and I'eality. 
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A moat triumphant advance has been made in Christian 
art, and its foundation has been wonderfully etrength^ed 
and conhrmed by the two grand publications of Sulpice 
Boisseri?^. One, a splendid and detailed account of the most 
majestic monuments of mediaeval ecclesiaStical architecture ; 
the other, a collection of engravings from old German paint- 
ings, the lithography of which^ in some instances, as for 
example, in the St. Christopber, of Memling, is brought to 
a degree of perfection that coul(f scarcely have been antici- 
pated. 

A fundamental knowledge of old German art, and a true 
feeling for Christian beauty, will not fail to develop them^ 
selves simultaneously. Those ideas of religious beauty whic^i 
earlier, when the divine feeling itself existed^ vivified and 
inspired the whole period, had at an after period slumbered 
on unnoted and undeveloped, till in later times they were 
forgotten, disfigured, or perverted by hostile misrepresen- 
tations, and the strange errors induced by foreign influence* 
Kow they again break forth in more than pristine beauty, 
and the correct principles of our rising school will continually 
acquire more and more influence, till at length they become 
fixed triumphantly on a new and immutable basis. Tbe deep 
and pious Christian feeling thus re-awakened among us will 
increase in power and intensity, while tbe sterile imitations 
of tlic P%gan antique sink back into empty nothingness, 
together with the false theories on wliich they rest. Indeed, 
independently of this peculiar influence, the diffusion of a 
deiqier knowledge of the individuality and real grandeur 
existing even in old Jieathen art, had left the favour! to 
themes of modern i:opyists without power or influence. It is 
a peculiar characteristic of the new style in general, that it is 
ever emulative and aspiring, evei; absorbed in the pursuit of 
those lofty ideas of art which are frequently crowned with 
glorious fruition hy tlie working of such ardent aspirations 
ahme, an example of which is seen in the success that attended 
the pursuit of science and pliilosophy among the ancients. 
Hence, too, errors of manner and treatment are found border- 
ing closely on the delicate line of the highest spiritual beauty, 
so closely, indeed, as often to destroy its effect, at least in 
the opinion of the world. Yet all mannerism, and the style 
of the miniaturists included, whether practised on a greater 

X 
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or less extensive scale, are beginning gradually to sink in the 
estimation oi* the public, except when supported by the false 
magic of momentary caprice ; and worthy opportunities and 
glorious themes still remain for lofty talent to luxuriate in, 
while pursuing the silent path of deeply rooted, serious, de- 
votional beauty, which seems at last to be regaining its due 
ascendancy. Religious feehn^^is, indeed, far more willingly 
admitted to pre-eminence in painting than in either poetry or 
philosophy, both of which are still distracted by the spirit of 
opposition and subversion. 

A true knowledge and appreciation of devotional feeling 
in painting and its practical principles are already esta- 
blished among us on a sufficiently secure basis; that happy 
talent which is the gift of nature alone, united with the tech- 
nical skill and facility that must be acquired by study, we 
assume to be already provided. What more, then, is needed, 
it may be asked, to enable the painter to reach the perfec- 
tion to which he aspires ? I reply that it is most essential, in 
the first place, that the beautiful truths of tlie Christian faith 
and religion should not be received into the mind as merely 
lifeless forms, in passive acquiescence to the teaching of 
others: they must be embraced with an earnest convic- 
tion of their truth and reality, and bound up with each 
individual feeling of the painter’s soul. Still ev<jn the in- 
fluence of devotion is not alone sufficient; for however 
entirely religion may be felt to compensate for all that is 
wanting to our earthly happiness, inucli more is required 
to form a painter. I know not how better to designate 
that other element, without wliich mere technical skill, and 
even correct ideas, will be unavailing, than by styling it 
the inborn light of inspiration. It is sojnething quite dis- 
tinct from fertility of invention, or magic of colouring, 
rare and valuable as is the latter feature in painting. It 
is no less distinct from skill in the lofty technicalities of 
design and the natural feeling for beauty inherent in some 
susceptible minds. ’Hie poet and the musician especially 
should also be inspired, but their inspiration is more the 
offspring of human emotion, the painter’s must be an emana- 
tion of celestial light ; his very soul must, so to speak, become 
itself illumined, a glowing centre of holy radiance, in whose 
bright beams every material object should be reflected, and 
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even his inmost conceptions and daily thoughts be inter- 
penetrated by its brightncwss, and remodelled by its influence. 
This in-dwelling light of the soul should be recognit>ed in 
every creation of his pencil, expressive as a spoken word; 
and in this lies the peculiar vitality of Christian beauty, and 
the cause of the remarkable difference between classical and 
Christian art. The classic is bifsed upon a lof ty idea of the 
living liuman frame, linked in a certain degree with a sen- 
timent of exquisite intellectual Icfveliness, yet not treated as 
if these principles were of equal importance, but rather 
giving to the intellectual spirit an inferior and secondary 
influence : man, accord! np to the early Christian type, still 
appears in nature, according to the antique idea, like the 
commanding god ruling over her spirit-forms with king-bke 
power ; yet physical beauty is here employed but as a ma- 
terial veil, from beneath which the hidden divinity of the 
soul shines forth, illuminating all mortal life with the higher 
spirituality of love. Even in the choice of subjects for paint- 
ing, this ray of inborn inspiration, this divine enthusiasm, 
must guide and govern tlie painter’s decision. A more than 
earthly aspect subduing the soul ; a state of heavenly illu- 
mination and exaltation; an upspringiug from the dark night 
of mortality, like th(5 morning dawn breaking through heavy 
clouds ; a spell of love and fascination in the midst of suffer- 
ing nature, or a flash of intense beauty, created from the very 
anguish of the soul’s despair; — such are the peculiar and 
not merely pleasing themes which afibrd subjects to the Chris- 
tian painter, and such is the spirit in which they ought to be 
rendered. There are also, it is true, old historical and even 
mythological subjects which are not only susceptible of the 
deeper meaning tlyit the soul demands, but even naturally sug- 
gest and give birth to it. Such*themes* certainly need not 
be excluded from the circle of Christian art. It does not by 
any means require an arbitrary restriction to certain exterior 
forms and given subjects, nor does its beauty depend ex- 
clusively on the observance of particular rules, but rather 
springs from the all-pervading influence of a pure and holy 
devotion. All mere representations of the outward frame, 
taken without reference to the spirit, are but dead forms, 

* Sec page 105. Giullo Romano, and Remarks on Italian Painters 
and Greek Subjects. 
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mute and inexpressive. The spirit never remains attached 
in motionless union to a lifeless frame, and the soul*inspiring 
principle of intellectual development, like the restless pulse- 
throb of natural life, aspires unceasingly, without weariness 
or lassitude, to the eternal goal it has in view; we need 
not therefore fear lest modern Christian art should ever 
again recur to the vain repetition and imitation of the Pagan 
antique, but may rather anticipate that, pressing steadily 
forwards, it will establish and carry to perfection the new 
and peculiar school which has arisen from the progressive de- 
velopment of Christian intellect, and the spiritual disposition 
now prevailing in the world, 

A profound knowledge of early art and genuine feeling 
for holy beauty will powerfully conduce to this most earnestly 
desired result, and would seem to promise certain indications 
of success. In the productions of our Christian ancestors, 
whatever may be the theme selected, the innate principles 
of their holy faith and piety are strikingly apparent, and, 
in order rightly to understand and appreciate them, the 
eye of the beholder should be illumined with that same 
spiritual light from whence they drew their birth. This 
sympathy of feeling will quicken our perception of holy 
tilings, for the soul alone can comprehend the truly beautiful; 
the eye of sense may gaze on the material veil of external 
grace, but it penetrates not to that severe and lofty meaning 
which reveals itself to the intelligence alone. That radiant 
light of the soul, in which, as in the magic mirror of creative 
fancy, the beautiful is vividly pourtrayed and recognised, is 
true, unfeigned, and spiritual devotion, ever therefore essen- 
tially linked with Christianity, inseparably one with the 
mysterious revelation of our holy faith, anfl the all -subduing 
power and perfect knowledge of divine and immortal love. 
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FRKFACE. 

Chivalry, enchantments, and love, were the favourite themes 
of the beautiful old romances which have been handed down 
to us from the olden time ; and it is to this spirit that the 
greatest German poets of the Suabian and a somewhat later 
period, as well as the Italians, owe their noble songs and 
romances of chival^)^ 

The most imaginative and interesting of these knightly 
talcs are unquestionably those which relate to King Arthur 
and the Knights of the Round Table; and of these the 
most singular and remarkable is perhaps that of the Magi- 
cian Merlin. 

The German version of this romance was taken from the 
l)(‘St French sources that the BibliothtHjue at Paris afforded, 
in tlie years 18()o and 1804.* 

The story of Lother and Mailer i.s a narrative by Mar- 
garet, Countess of Piedmont and Duchess of Lothringia; 
and was written in the Italian language, in the year of our 
Lord 1405. It was thence translated into German, by Frau 
Elizabeth, Count(;ss of Nassau- Saar briick, a daughter of 
the abovc-mentianed Countess Margaretha and the Duke 
Friedrich of Lothringia. The •above translation was made 
about the year 1437, and the story here given has been 
adapted from that German manuscript. We gather from 
the introductory sentences that the translator was aware of 
a Latin version of even earlier date. 

* So many versions of this tale are already before the English public, 
that the publisher of this work has deemed It unnecessary to attempt a 
translation of Schlegel’s: it has been ably rendered by George Ellis 
in particular, and avLII be found in his Early English Metrical Hoi> 
mances ; *' this tale has therefore been omitted in this volume. 
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I am indebted for my knowledge of this MS., which is 
but little later than the original, to my very estimable friend 
Canon Walraff of Cologne ; and I made and completed this 
German version in that city in the years 1804 and 1805. 

Besides the merit of the fiction and the peculiar style of 
the narrative, it presents a picture of knightly friendship 
which seems to have first prompted tlie original translator 
to endeavour to rescue it* from oblivion ; and the present 
version has been undertaken by me from a similar feeling, 
and with a regard to the same object. 

Many knightly encounters and adventures introduced 
towards the conclusion of the tale have been omitted, as 
partaking too much of the ordinary character of chivalric 
romances ; and some circumstances in the catastrophe, w'hich, 
though not in themselves absolutely objectionable, might 
seem repugnant to the refinement of modern times> have 
been considerably modified or kept out of view. 


LOTIIER AND MALLER: 

SI Calr af Cbihalrp. 

{From an unpubUshed German Manuscript.) 


THE FIRST CHAPTER. » 

I AM about to relate a fair liistory of great beauty, and 
full of pleasant adventures, which in all verity happened 
in the manner here set down. 

The book was originally rendered from the Latin into 
Italian, and thence translated into the Gorman language ; it 
describes the fidelity and aifection of two faithful friends, 
such as has never been surpassed. 

These friends were both of princely birth : the one was 
a son of King Charles of France, and named Lother ; the 
other,, a son of the valiant King Galyens, was called Mailer, 
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and his mother, Rosamond, was the most beautiful woman 
of that time. 

Lother, renowned in every virtue, was gay and ardent, 
and made himself so agreeable to all womankind^s, that the 
whole sex was in love with him. This caused much dis- 
pleasure among many of the knights, and they went to 
Ludwig, King Charles’ other son; to complain of his brother’s 
conduct. 

“Sir,” said they, “your brother Lother is continually 
pursuing our wives and daughters, and we know not how to 
hinder him. He will continue this course iti spite of us, 
unless for seven years he be. banished the country. Jn that 
space perhaps his outrages will be forgotten, and he arrived 
at sufficient wisdom to understand good from evil. ' But if 
he remains here, of this you may be certain, he will excite in 
the nobles such anger and disgust, that yours and your 
father’s safety will be in jeopardy. Therefore, sir, we beg 
of you to lay this matter before the king.” 

I will willingly undertake to do so,” said Ludwig ; and 
he forthwith went to his father. King Charles, and explained 
the matter to him. ^ 

King Charles immediately sent for his son Lother ; and 
when the latter had arrived, accompanied by his comrade 
Mailer, “ My dear son,” began King Charles, “ my nobles, 
knights, and faithful followers, are very indignant and highly 
exasperated against you for practices which I have so often 
forbidden ; my advice you have not thought fit to follow, 
and it has been not a little trouble to me. Now therefore 
must I speak a judgment upon you ; by the Almighty God 
and his dear mother the holy Virgin, by all God’s saints in 
Heaven and the good St. Denis to boot, by my father’s and 
my mother’s soul, by the crown which I bear on my head 
and by my beard which I hold in my hand, if I find you, 
within seven years, come within the boundaries of my king- 
dom, 1 will throw you into a deep dungeon, wherein for 
those seven years neither sun nor moon shall you see 
shining.” 

As Lother heard his father thus speak, the blood ran cold 
in his veins. “Dear lord and father,” said he, “whoever 
advises you to this is certainly not my friend ; I would 
therefore beg of you earnestly not to be thus harsh unto 
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i|i^ for I hope, 1 liave not so deserved : I pray you, for 
* God’s sake, to be fetter advised.” 

" It may, nay, cannot be otherwise ordered,” said Charles. 

Take gold and silver as much as you may require ; also 
such of my best knights ,as may please you, and go into 
another land and gain honour.. Fight against the heathen ; 
and if you find yourself in any dire straight, let me know 
that I may come to your assistance. In truth, my deai’ son, 
you must absent yourself for seven long years, for so I have 
been faithfully counselled ; if you fail to do what I com- 
j^aad, never more with me shall you have peace. Try 
.fecry path by which glory may be attained, as did Geryn 
of Mangel, who won that same land with his arms and my 
assistance. Lay yourself out as well, and I will also help 
you. Be good and true, and I will ever hold you for my 
son ; but fail in virtue, and I will as constantly deny you.” 

“ Father,” said Lother, “ I will do as you command me ; 
I will take with me Mailer, my comrade, and several other 
knights, whose company I would gladly have. God be my 
witness, I am not inclined, my dear father, to return again 
until I have won glory and a kingdom.” And the king said, 
“ Therewith am I greatly rejoiced.” 

“Well, dear comrades!” cried Lother to his knights, as 
he went out from his father, “ let us away ; my father has 
banished me for seven years from this country, and iny 
heart tells me I shall never inherit this kingdom.” “ Dear 
lord,” said Mailer, “ do not be disheartened ; those who 
have cojinselled this to the emperor your father will soon 
have their reward for it; it was intended for your injury, 
but I hope it wdll be rather for your glory and service ; it is 
not right that a young man should spend his days at home, 
but seek in foreign lands *o lay the foundation of that 
fortune and honour which at home he may not easilj^ attain. 
I, for my part, will go with you, and faithfully serve you,” 
With these words Mailer embraced him and comforted him. 
Lother was consoled, and said, smiling, “I hope God will 
help me ; let us put our trust in him, and he will make the 
journey easy to us.” 

With this Lother called his companions, that they might 
make ready and put on their good armour. Mallnr, like the 
rest of the knights, prepared himself magnificently; and 
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they all placed themselves before the palAce, well armed, a&d 
in knightly array. Lother mounted his horse, and took* 
leave of the assembled knights and itobles of the cSurt 
These all wept as they saw fiather depai;t> except those who 
had so counselled, and they laughed and rejoiced. 

THE SECOND* CHAPTER. ' , 

Lother and his companions,* after they had obtained 
abundance of gold and silver from the emperor Charles, de- 
parted from Paris and rode into Lombardy, to a town c^led 
Pavia, where Lother found his uncle, his mothers broker* 
lie betook himselF, with his comrades, to an inn in ,the 
town ; and after they had laid aside their armour, th^ went 
in a body to the castle, where they found King Ihinsier, 
Lother’s uncle, in the garden under the shade of an olive- 
tree, where he sat, playing at chess with one of his knights. 

May God protect my uncle,” said Lother, as he appeared 
before him ; upon which King Dansier rose up and deceived 
him vei-y kindly. How is your father, whom I love very 
dearly?” asked he of Lother. “He* is well,” 

Lotlier ; “ but 1 have been falsely sland<n’ed to him, insomuch 
that he ha.s banished me for seven years from his kingdom.” 

“ I^et not this frighten you,” said King Dansier ; “ I am 
rich enough, and will certainly not let you be in any trouble. 
An honest man abandons not his friends in tlie time of 
need.” 

“ Sir uncle,” said Lother, “ I pray you be silent on the 
subject of my remaining witli you, for that I am still too 
young ; a young man should ride abroad and seek knightly 
adventures, and .neither heed summer nor winter, that the 
noble deeds achieved in his youth may well rejoice him in. 
Lis old age. Therelbre, dear sir unchi, my desire is to ride 
against the infidel, and seek knightly adventures.” “ Well 
spoken,” said King Dansier. Wiiile they were conversing 
together, there came to them Otto, tlie son of King Dansier, 
a youth of fine figure, pretty face, and red hair. When he 
had heard what had happened to Lother, and that he was 
banished, he swore to liini that he never would leave him ; 
but in this he lied, as you will see in the sequel. 

When Lother had been about fourteen days at his uncle’s 
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court, lie said to Otto, ‘‘ Cousin, I go now against the in- 
fidel; if you will join me, willingly will I share with you 
wha^ver I may gain.” “ Yes, cousin,” said Otto ; “ I am 
willing to accompai>y you, and will also take my followeivs, 
if you will swear to me, this whole year long to bear my 
name, and let me likewise bear yours ; you and your whole 
suite must swear at the altAr, that you, during the whole 
year through, will be treated by them as I should be ; and I 
on my part pass for you.” “ That 1 will willingly do,” said 
Lotber ; and be and all his companions swore the oath to 
him at the altar. Thereupon Lother and Otto took leave of 
the king : the latter strictly enjoined his son to hold Lother 
in honour, and to do every thing that was agreeable to him. 
Then they departed. 

In the country of the Romans they came into a wood in 
front of n castle, where they had an intent to pass the night. 
But in this castle there lay concealed robbers, to the number 
of at least two hundred. It is a common saying, and it is also 
true, that as we have great difficulty in protecting ourselves 
against secret thieves, so we may also never suffer more than 
from those we most trust. So it happened to Lother ; he 
trusted his cousin Otto entirely, but the latter played him 
false. As they sat at table in the castle, where they had 
been at first favourably received by the robber chieftain, and 
were little on their guard, the robbers s])rang out of their 
lurking places and fell upon them. As soon as Otto was 
aware of this, he left his cousin Lother and the rest in their 
extremity, and ran away. 

Lother and his men fought bravely with tlie robbers, and 
with such manhood that the latter were quickly overpowered 
and fied. When Otto became aware thate Lother and bis 
companions were pursuing »hem, he scrambled down from 
the tree in which he had taken refuge, drew his sword, and 
ran after the robbers with the rest. “ Cousin,” said he, to 
Lother, ** we may well thank God that we have conquered 
the robbers.” “ Verily,*' cried Mailer, ** you have marvel- 
lously helped thereto ; see where they all lie, those whom you 
have slain.” Now they remained the night in the castle and 
reposed. On the morrow they betook themselves once more 
to the road, and passing Rome, went towards Constan- 
tinople ; they were thence obliged to cross the sea. 
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When they were all embarked, Lother said, ‘‘ Now let us 
be joyful ; our first adventure with tlie murderers has ended 
happily, and God will help us yet further. But I beg of 
you all to stand by each other, and d^ not forsake your 
comrades should any adventure again happen to us.” This 
they all swore to with willing hearts. 

As soon as they landed, they were again in the same 
manner assaulted by robbers, wjio with great cries rushed 
upon them. Otto immediately turned his horse about, and 
rode into a wood near the shore. Here he hid himself, while 
Lother and his knights fought with the marauders* Mailer 
having observed his retreat, rode after and found him sitting 
behind a hedge. ^ Thou false traitor,” cried Mailer ; “ may 
God curse thee that thou loavest thy cousin Lother alone in 
such extremity!” He took a cudgel, and so belaboured 
Otto, that he, fleeing from Mailer, fell into the water ; 
Mailer pulled him out by one l€‘g, and drove him before him 
into the battle. He told Lotlier how he had found Otto 
sitting under a hedge. By my trotli,” said Lother, “I was 
a fool to bring him with me, and still more so to exchange 
my name with his.” They fought manfully, yet they would 
not have come off so well this time as on tlie first occasion, 
had not the prefect of the country, a very brave knight, 
liastened to their assistance. The robbers were beaten, and 
their feet and hands cut off. Then the prefect,' when he had 
heard that they were come to serve King Orschier, and to 
assist him in his war against the infidels, led them to the 
king, to whom he related how they liad fallen in with the 
robbers, how they had borne themselves in the fight, and 
how they were come to help liim against the infidels ; and 
King Orschier ri^ceived these soldiers joyfully, and was the 
more especially glad when informed that the son of the king 
of France was also with them. 

THE THIRD CHAPTER. 

King Orschier, taking Otto by the hand, Dear lord,” said 
he, ‘‘wliat is your name, and whence did you come hither?” 
“ Sir,” said Otto, “ I am named Lother, and I am the son of 
King Charles of France.” ‘‘ It rejoices me greatly,” replied 
Orschier, “ that you are come hither, to stand by me in my 
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need. You shall live at my court ; I will treat you well, 
and will give you my daughter Zormerin in marriage ; so 
charming is she in person that never have you beheld a more 
beautiful woman.” Sir,” answered Otto, “ I should, indeed, 
be a fool if I did not accept your offer ; I thank you for it 
heartily.” At this moment Zormerin advanced down the 
steps towards them, led by two high ladies of the court. 
“Approach, my dear daughter,” said the king; “here is 
Lot her, son of the King of France ; receive him kindly, and 
thank him that he is come hither to assist me : 1 have pro- 
mis(id thee to him ; you will, if God please, be happy with 
him.” “ He and his companions are welcome,” said Zorme- 
rin ; “ but I also see there a handsome knight standing in 
the background ; he is of nobler figure than any among them, 
and I would fain know who he maybe?” “He is called 
Otto,” said the king ; “ he came with Lother from France.” 

Zormerin was very beautiful and intelligent, and it would 
have been difficult to find any woman equal to her; and 
thought Otto in his heart, “ if the time were only come when 
I might clasp her in my arras and make her my own, Lother 
and his comrades should hang on the gallows. All he knows 
is how to hght; but I prefer remaining with the women. 
What avails it to a man to be killed in battle ? he is soon 
forgotten. For my part, I like a good long life, delicate food, 
and good wine, for that is tlie physic for the body. Mary, 
mother of God, how beautiful is Zormerin I Lother has 
been his own betrayer, for now will I marry her under his 
name.” 

Then they sat themselves down to table, King Orschier 
and his daughter, and, opposite to her, Otto. Mailer be- 
came thereat almost wild with rage, and .said to Lother, 
“ Sir, what a fool have you been not to think sooner of tliis !” 
Lother bade him be silent and bo of good cheer, though lie 
himself felt sorely grieved in heart, and cursed the hour in 
which he bad exclianged names with Otto. King Orschier 
intimated to Otto that his comrades should be sent to the 
inn in the town, but he himself was requested to remain in 
the castle, in order that he might be present in person when- 
ever the infidels made their assault. As soon as the king 
had thus finished his say, he added thereto, — “So will I 
bestow upon you my daughter, and when I am gone you 
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sliall be king over tbis land.” And Otto thanked him much 
for such great gifts. 

Then Lother and Mailer, with thirty horses, went into the 
town to a host called Salomon. 

But Otto and his men remained at the court, and would 
gladly have seen Lother and Mailer on the gallows, so much 
did they fear them. Zormerift showed Otto all the honour 
which she believed due to the son of the king of France. 
When Otto had the beautiful fdrra of Zormerin continually 
before his eyes, and lived peaceably at the court, he forgot 
Lother and his comrade Mailer at the inn, and troubled 
himself as little about them as if they had been heathens. 

Lother at last spent all the money that he had brought 
with him, and, according to his need, sold by degrees all his 
horses, except his own excellent steed; he had received it 
from his father, and his comrades would never consent to his 
selling it. 

The host was a kind and honourable man, and gave him 
to eat on credit, and lent him besides twenty marks, because 
he had well observed how nobly Lother carried himself. 
But tlie twenty murks helped not much, and Lother had 
very soon spent them, for he bought therewith clothing for 
his knights, besides the things thereto pertaining. 

Sir,” said at lengtli the knights, it is truly folly in you 
not to declare to the King Orschicr how ill that rascal Otto 
behaves to you, and how the whole matter stands ; but if 
you will not thus break your oath, we will in a body go to 
the king and lay it before him. Your father, King Charles, 
once li(*ld Ogier of Denmark in prison, and swore he would 
kill him ; and whoever interfered to pray for him the king 
hated and threatened to take his life ; whereupon the whole 
of the knights (fetermined thaj^ they would go in a body be- 
fore the king, and plead for King Ogier ; so will we also do 
for thee.” “You, gentlemen?” replied Lother ; “by the Virgin 
who bore God undeT her heart, whosoever of you shall do 
this, shall die by my hand. He is no w^orthy man, and no 
truth is in him, who does not kee[) his oath firm. Shall a man 
for the sake of poverty burden his own soul ? 1 know well 
what we swore to Otto at the holy altar! if he do evil, 
shall we also do evil? Rather would 1 carry stones upon 
my back than be false to my oath, and not hold to it firm 
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and unpolluted ! Let us continue to live uprightly in the 
Bight of God, and he will surely save us.” The knights, 
when they heard Lother speak so nobly, w^ent out and wept. 

Afterwards, as they sat at table, they numbered about 
twenty-four ; but the food prepare^ was hardly sufficient for 
ten. The host, like a worthy man, shared what he had with 
them, gave tliem, indeed, twenty pitcliers of wine, and a 
supply of food. This host showed himself to be a righteous, 
pious man. 

When Otto heard that Lother was gone into an inn, and 
what great poverty he endured, he rejoiced with all his heart, 
and went himself to King Orschier to request of him to send 
somebody into the inn, in order to purchase from Lother his 
good horse, because he fancied that in his necessity Lother 
would willingly part with it for gold. Thereupon King 
Orschier sent to the inn one of his knights, who found 
Lother engaged in play with his host, in the hope of forget- 
ting his evil vexations. When the knight had made known 
Ills mission concerning the horse, Lother said to his comrades, 

You see, gentlemen, I must now, indeed, sell my horse, in 
order thereby to pay our host.” As the host heard this he 
started up, and said, “ So help me God, you never shall, on 
my account, sell your horse, even should I thereby lose all I 
have ! Go now again to your lord,” added he, avS he turned 
to the messenger, “ tell him his guest may take it ill, but tlie 
horse you never shall take with you, rather would I with a 
stick break both his legs.” At these words of the host the mes- 
senger laughed in his mind, because they very well pleased 
him ; thereupon he took leave of the host, and of Lother and 
his comrades, and went again into the castle, and related all 
that he had heard to the king and Otto, and the latter was 
exceedingly vexed. 

“ Hast thou well observea, dear Mailer,” asked Lother, 
“ what Otto has against me m liis mind ? God curse him 
for ever!” “ Amen ! ” said Mailer, “Mary, mother of God, 
when will the heathens come, that pef>ple then might see 
what manner of man this false traitor is ! If he once came 
into battle, in an hour would he lose his nume again, because 
never will he have the courage to fight.” 
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THE FOURTH CHAPTER. 

Lothek, as he lay one clay in bed, looked at his shirt, be- 
cause it was very dirty. Shirt,” said he, “it is very long 
since you were washed, and that vexes me exceedingly. Mai- 
ler. dear comrade, take my shirt, and give it to some woman 
that she may wash it ; I will staijr in bed till it is dry.” 

“ Very willingly, dear sir,” said Mailer. He took it, and 
went out very early in the morning. “ I will seek no 
woman,” said he, “but will myself wash thee, thou shirt, 
because it becomes not a base woman to wash thee, and a 
noble one would not do it ! ” Then he went out of the house 
and through the town to a castle, where was a very beautiful 
garden, in which were many magnificent tre^^s. It so hap- 
pened that the porter had not well closed the garden gate, 
and it stood partly open : Mailer entered, and came to a 
fountain in the midst of the garden : the water ran clear and 
pure out of golden lions* heads into a great basin of white 
marble — a more beautiful fountain was never seen: from it 
there went a flight of marble steps toti^ards a walk adorned 
with marble columns, overlooking which was Zormerin’s 
(tliainbor, for the garden lay exactly behind the castle. AVhen 
JMaller saw the fountain he threw the shirt into it, and 
washed it and rubbed it with his hands very industriously. 

At the same time came Zornierin with her maiden, named 
Scheidechin, dowm the steps into the garden ; and when they 
spied the knight at tlie fountain, they slipped beliind a 
hedge close by, in order to observe him, how he so diligently 
washed and rublied the shirt. Meanwhile * Mailer, os if 
talking to the fountain, spoke thus in a loud voice ; “ Ah ! 
sweet spring, couldst thou but speak, well might*st thou boast 
that thou to-day with thy pure stream hast washed the shirt 
of the bravest knight who lives on the earth, or who ever 
bore arms. Cursed be the Imur wlien he changed his name 
with the false, traitorous, red-haired Otto ; it is piteous that 
a man so nobly born should be compelled to suffer such 
poverty!” When Zormerin heard these words, she slipped 
back softly again with her maiden up the steps into her 
chamber, and commanded Scheidechin to go down imme- 
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diately, and bring to her the knight whose words they had 
both h^ard below. 

Zormerin’s maiden went down instantly to Mailer, who 
still remained at the fountain, and ‘ gave him the message 
fit>m her mistress^ Mailer ^olibwed her v^ith alacrity into 
the chamber of the princess, wkicb he found so beautiful, 
and ernam^ted with such^ splendour, that he marvelled 
thereat greatly. Zormerin sat on a high seat richly be- 
decked withhold and precious stones. Aa Mailer looked at 
her, a chill jcame over him, for he remembered the words 
that he had spoken with himself at the spring. , He kneeled 
low before her and said, “ May God, who for our redemp- 
tion willingly suffered, take the princess Zormerin and all 
who are dear to her into his care U I pray you send my 
lo^d something to eat; he has been fasting in his bed since 
ydster morning.” “What is your lord's name?” asked 
Zormerin ; “ He whose shirt you have been washing?” Mai- 
ler was so frightened that he could not bring out a word. 
“ Do not be alarmed,” continued Zormerin ; “ whoever 
travels in strange lands, in order to seek adventures or to 
gain glory, cann6t expect, at all hours and at all times, to 
have everything he requires or that he would wish to 
have.” Maiden,” said Mailer, “ I must avow that were 
my master Otto at his home in Lombardy, he would be rich, 
and weir cared for." “Ilow is it that you will still call 
him Otto ? I thought he had changed his name, for thus I 
heard you declare : the fountain, you said, had lent its ser- 
vices to the bravest knight in Christendom, named Luther, 
son of king Charles of France; cursed, said you, be the 
hour when he changed his name : my maiden will bear testi- 
mony that these were the words you uttered.*’ “ Yes, in- 
deed,” said Seheidechin ; “I can bear witness that such were 
your words ; and as I saw you wring the shirt so with your 
hands, JL bethought me, I would willingly have fetched you 
a washing-stick.” 

“ Lady,” said Mailer, “ 1 must admit that what you say is 
true ; I have with these hands washed the shirt of the bravest 
and most virtuous of knights, but could I win a kingdom 
thereby, to no living man would I tell his name, seeing that 
I have sworn a knightly oath not to do so.” As Zormerin 
heard this, she thotight within herself that it would have 
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been better to have knoWn ndthing of ibis matter than net 
to sift tlie wliole atfaiif to- the bottom. Such is commonly 
the nature of women ; a^nd if one but begins to relate any- 
thing to them, their wholq mind is in labbiir, and they|jAvq 
neither rest nor peace until they have come to the end ef it. 

Zormerin continued to urge I^aller; but aSSi only per-, 
sisted the more that he must not reveal the an/ 

one, ‘‘Hear me,” she said; “stay here awhile, and* I wfU 
go with my maiden Scheidechin into another^' yoom^ then 
speak your lord's name aloud to the earth : tliis may well 
be consistent with your oath. If I should then chance to 
overhear it, I will never reveal it until the time is comei”' ^ 

“ Worthy lady,” said Mailer, “I will do whatever pleases 
you ; and if in so doing 1 am guilty of any a^t'eontrary tb 
ray oath, I will pray to God hourly that he will pardon me 
for your sake.” Then Zormerin and Scheidechin went out 
into anotlier room. 

“ Earth,” said Mailer, ‘‘listen to me ; to thee will I com- 
plain of the great rogue Otio of Lombardy, who with cun- 
ning w'ords persuathni my master to exchange names with 
him, and now bears the name of my masW, the son of King 
Charles of France. Therefore it is that King Orschier 
now does such great honour to Otto in my master’s name; 
while he, my master, must live in shame under the name 
of Otto, and with bis comrades suffer poverty such as so 
great a prince newr before endured.” 

"Before he could proceed further, Zormerin sprang into 
the room, and said, “ Dear comrade, your master shall no 
longer be iu 'want ; and in truth this treachery has long 
been suspected by, me. Often in the church have I seen 
your master with tears flowing ^)ver Ids cheeks, so that I 
iTioiirned for liim. My heart, too, revealed it to me, and 
felt much more for him than for the traitol' Otto; and even 
though ray father has promised mt*. to tl)C latter for a wife, 
never, never shall he have me; for wlio would marry 
me must flrst deserve me. What is your name, comrade ?” 
“ I am called Mailer, lady,” “ Dear Mailer,” continued the 
princess, “ in a happy hour you came to wash your lord's 
shirt at the fountain ; I w'ill send your lord wherewithal to 
cheer him, so that the poverty which he and his comrades 
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lunrD ihay be forgotten^ and he and they hence- 

Ibrtk enj<^ themselvce-*^ 

Then she fetched linen and clothes from h^ father, and 
^ve them to MhUm*, that he might present them to his 
meter in her name, and also a cosUj belt Mailer thanked 
Imr, and took his leave, a;pd i^rent again the same vraj by 
which he came, to his master at the inn. 

Whence eomest thon hither so hastily ?*' said the 
knight; as Mailer threw what he carried on his shoalders 
on the bed. **Have you stolen these costly clothes irom 
some rich rogue?” asked Lother. ^^Now take them back 
again whence you took them ; never shall such things cover 
my body.” 

“ People should rather admire my cleverness, inasmuch 
as 1 have been dexterous enough to rob a man. If I had 
indeed taken from a poor man, I should deserve the gal- 
lows ; but, sir, to take the rich man's property is a sin I will 
willingly bear, and never burden you with it. Is it not 
better to steal from a rich man than to let a poor one die of 
hunger ?” Thus spoke Mailer in jest, mocking his master; 
but when he saw that Lo^er was really in anger about the 
stolen property, he began seriously to tell him the truth ; how 
the king's daughter had watched him at the fountain ; how 
she, through her maid, had called him to her, and every 
thing as has been before related. When Lother had heard 
to the end thereof, he heartily rejoiced. “ I am truly glad,” 
said he, that thou hast not broken thine oath ; because, 
indeed, my good Mailer, hadst thou done so, never again 
should I have felt pure and innocent.” 

‘‘Now, dear sir,” quoth Mailer, “if it please you, I will 
prepare you a bath before j^ou put on the clean clothes.” 

“ That I should like very much,” said Lother ; “ only I 
fear the hostess will not permit it, seeing that I already owe 
her so much.” 

Mailer made no reply, but went straight to the hostess. 
He inquired of her whether she would prepare a bath for 
his master: she was very friendly, and said, “Willingly 
will I do so.” 

While she was still talking with him, there came a knight 
to the door, leading a horse heavily laden with gold and 
silver. “ This treasure,” said the knight. “ is sent by the 
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priaeess ZormeFtii, the king’s daqghter, to the gnest^ who is 
here in jour inn; she has heard in what poverty he is 
plunged, and this she cannot suf^ to ocmtinueL” 

Mailer took the money and carried it Into the chamber to 
his master. Bee, dear sir, this comes frmn the beantiful 
Zormerin.” “ God protect her I” cried Lother; *‘iiow will 
1 again eat and drink joyously, and now also ean Z pay my 
host. After the bath, 1 will mount my hoite atid ride a 
little ; it is more than four weeks since last 1 was on my 
horse, for in truth I had no inclinaticm thereto, as long as I 
was in debt to my host.” 

Ix)tber payed the host widi joyful hemrt, and thanked him 
that he had behaved so kindly to him ; then he called his 
cmnpany together, and gave them all money for horses, 
arms, and hne clothes ; and he bathed himself, put on dne 
clothes, and was rejoiced in his very heart. 


THE FlFTri CHAPTER. 

ZoiiHERiN went to her father, and said to him, Dear lord 
and latlier, since you have so many strange soldiers now in 
the town, let us for once have a tournament ; this 1 entreat 
of you, and I promise to him who deserves the reward a 
beautiful horse. In this way you will be able to proye 
and discover the merit of each among them ; and as it is 
known that King Pynart will soon come against the town, 
it is right that you should inform yourself on which of 
your servants you (mn best rely.” 

“ Dear daughter,” answered the king, “ I have long wished 
to do this, but Lother of France has each time prevented 
me.” * 

“If Lother were true and brave,” said Zormerin, “aqd 
were of noble blood as he reports himself, he would surely 
not oppose it; but much rather would all his aspirations and 
thoughts turn often to the tourney and the light. 1 sweaf, 
by God who created me, were he even king over kings, I 
would never more be his. Never will 1 wed with a cowarf. 
He who becomes my husband must rule this country after 
you ; and a cowardly, pusillanimous king would very ill pro- 
tect it against the neighbouring inddeUI” 

Gladly the king heard this fVom his daughter, and^mme- 
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diately commanded liis heralds to proclaim in the town that he 
would have a tilt at the quintain at the palace; namely, 
that six planks should be set up on an equal number of 
posts ; and whoever struck the plank should have a horse 
for his reward of the value of a hundred marks. The sol- 
diers were much rejoiced this news, but Otto was fris^l)t- 
ened in his heart, and cursed a thousand times those who 
had suggested it. f 

Lother prepared himself magnificently, and so did his 
companions; — the Thursday, thought he, on which day the 
game was fixed, was very long coming, so impatient was lie 
to tilt and to tourney. The other knights and nobles armed 
themselves gallantly thereto, for many a one amongst them 
thought himself the most valiant, and expected to gain the 
prize. 

Zormerin said often to herself, May God permit that 
Lother win the guerdon! then would T bestow it on him 
with all my heart. She often tiilkc'd of him with her faith- 
ful Scheidechin, — ‘‘Could he but win the prize,” said she, 
“he would then rise very high in my fathers esteem, and 
the falsehood would soon show itself?’ 

“ Surely, you speak true,” sai<l Scheidecliin. “ I could 
never persuade myself that Otto was really the man he gave 
himself out to be : his whole behaviour was unworthy of 
him ; besides, he is a red-liead, and they are commonly false 
and perfidious.” 


THE SIXTH CHAPTER. 

When the Thursday arrived, the king went to the window 
of his palace ; and by him wstood lordt^, eoTints, ami kniglits, 
to the number of two hundred. Zormerin stood on the 
other side, and near her thirty of hf»r maidens. She was 
very magnificently clad ; on her mantle sparkled the most 
noble precious stones, and it was clasped in front by a car- 
buncle and a beautiful ntby. Upon this carbuncle a Jew, 
named Pharaoh, had worked for seveti years long ; he gave 
it to the sybil, by whom it was presented to the temple which 
was raised in Christ’s lionour. When the Emperor Vespasian 
destroyed Jerusalem, Pilate sent it to him, that he might 
induce him thereby to spare his life. The emperor gave it 
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to 8t. Clemens, the pope, who bestowed it upon Antonins, 
father of St. Helena; tlie latter carried it to Constantinople, 
and offered it at St. Sophia ; thence it was placed among 
the treasures. This mantle King Orscliiqr took out of the 
treasury, and adorned his daughter therewith ; none more 
beautiful could be seen in any country, nor any maiden more 
peerless than Zormerin ; for she vPas of such exceeding beauty, 
that no man could ever look directly at her without becoming 
so enamoured of her charms that he felt within himself he 
could never love another, 

Otto approached Zormerin as she, wirh her maiden Schei- 
dochiii, sat in a window to see the tiltirig. “ Dear lady,” 
said he, “ I will bide here witli yon to see the tournament, 
so that I may be able to judge to whom the prize ought to 
be awarded.” “ What can you be thinking of?” asked Zor« 
nicrin ; “ do you expect to win a beautiful wife by eating, 
drinking, and sleeping, and with lazy indolent effeminacy ? 
If it should so happen, that I became your wife, my 
knightly tbllowers and the whole world might well marvel 
what sort of unblessed man 1 had married, one who does not 
understand how to wield his sword. For my sake do it ; 
ride out ; you may already have come into low estimation.” 

Otto felt the reproach, and, half ashamed of himself, was 
obliged to go down from Zormerin to the tiling, and to 
mount his horse. 

The whole world came to the tourney, enlivened on the way 
by the sound of trimipets, fifes, and trombones ; and with the 
throng came also Lother, with a number of his companions 
and knights; lie had also his lifers, trumpeters, and trombone- 
players, besides many heralds and esquires, who were mar- 
shalled in troops hear and behind him as if he had been a 
great king. “ Who,” asked Orschier,” is that stately knight 
who comes with so considerable a train?” “It is Otto of 
Lombardy, wh(» was so very poor,” said the servants; “he 
must suj-ely liave stolen the wealth, for how else could he 
have come by it?” Otto wondered not a little where hia 
cousin Lother could have obtained the money for such on 
equipage, and could not conceal his astonishment. Mailer 
rode up to hiiii, and said, “ According to your ideas, doubtlese 
we should now be in great poverty ; but such thoughts you 
must now dismiss, whether it be pleasing or painful to you. 
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Wlioeoever aims at wickedness, may he ever win just such a 
reward.” Otto pretended he heard not What Mdler said to 
him, and rode on in front. 

Zormerin looked^at no one as she did at Lother : he alone 
pleased her above all others. Lother also often looked up 
at Zormerin, and when he remarked that her eyes were 
dxed on him, he made his horse bound so gallantly, and he 
leapt the barrrers with such courage and such a noble de- 
portment, that every one was rejoiced to look at him. 

Now began the tilting. If the plank was not struck with 
exactitude by the lance, the heavy beam swung round upon 
the helmet and knocked the knight olf his horse. This hap- 
pened to many who thought themselves very excellent. Otto 
placed his lance in rest, and ran so furiously, for he rode a 
good horse, that he neitljer saw nor heard. But as he came 
near the beam, against which he was to tilt, he became so 
frightened, that he failed to touch the plank ; the spear 
turned round in his hand. Close to the plank was a slough, 
full of manure and filth ; as he now had not struck the bar 
of wood, but was himself slf^u^k by the swing-beam, his 
horse could no longer be held in, but carried him with him 
into the ditch, in which Otto lay like a log, bemired and 
weltering. Mailer began to laugh loudly. “ Hush, Mailer,” 
said Lother ; “ if any other but you did that, I would never 
forgive him.” Lother was so true of heart, that it always 
hurt him when anything ill happened to Otto, although the 
latter behaved so wickedly to him. But Zormerin would not, 
for a waggon full of beaten gold, that Otto had succeeded. 

Now Lother tilted at the plank with his lance with such 
force that the arm above, to which the plank hung, broke in 
two, and the latter fell ; in t}ie same manner he threw down 
the other five planks. “ Mary, mother of God,” cried the 
knights, “who has ever before seen so strong a knight?” 

Sire,” said the herald, to King Orschier, “ give this knight 
as much wealth, and as many horses as you %vill, you can 
never give him as much as he deserves.” Zormerin, full of 
joy, said to Scheidechin, “The red-head has lost me I Go, 
hasten to Mailer ; tell him, in my name, his lord may on this 
day keep open house in his hostelry, I will thereto send 
him money enough ; nevertheless, whatever I may send, he 
is deserving of much more.” 
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Scheidechin performed her errand to Mailer^ who there* 
upon thanked her very oourteously, and immediately rode to 
bis lord in the lists, and bore to him the pleasure of the 
king’s daughter. Lother called to him ten heralds and 
through them caused all nobles, as well Knights as squires, 
noblemen,, burghers and their wives, whatever their age or 
condition, to he invited that evening to the hostelry, and 
with him and Ids comrades to make merry, with eating and 
drinking and other enjoyments. * 

Then spake one to the other, “ Who indeed can have ^ven 
this miserable fellow so much money and property f It 
cannot have come to him justly ; but a little while ago^ be 
was willing to sell his horse for very poverty, and now he is 
going to keep open house. It is great arrogance truly. To- 
morrow early, by breakfast hour, he will have scampered off.” 

Thus tattled the people; but Lother was joyful, and 
thanked God with his whole heart, that it had turned so 
fortunately for him on this day. Zormerin's favour was miwe 
deal’ than all the gold she sent him, and his only anxiety 
was this, how he should well entertain his guests ; therefore 
he said to Mailer, Dear comrade, tr^jst not alone to the 
host, see yourself that we have enough of every thing.” 

Never heed,” said Mailer; nothing that is to he had in 
the town shall be wanting to us this evening.” Thereupon 
he rode away to the Ijostelry, and called to him the host. 
“ Sir host,” cried he, “ set your wits to work, for my lord will 
keep open liouse here tills evening, and he has by ten heralds 
caused to be invited knights, lords, gentles, burghers, and 
buighers’ wives, old and young, great and small, and every 
one who likes to eat with us ; there must therefore be no 
w^ant of any thing.” 

That shall be done, dear said the host ; bring 
whom you will, I will provide well for all your guests.” 
Thereupon he went and prepared a most magnideent feast* 
When the tilting was over, every one rode away to his house 
in order to lay aside his armour, and then to repair to Lother 
at the ion. 


THK SEVENTH CHAPTER. 

King Orschier sent the prize to Lother, end commanded 
timt he should be invited to the table at his court ; hutLotimr 
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in i^lj begged that he would not tliink it ill in him if 
be not come ; it was not at present in his power, as 
be intended to liokl a court himself. Then the king won- 
dered greatly thereat. 

Lother betook himself to his inn» where the guests were 
already arrived in such numbers that they could not find 
room in tlie house; some of ‘them were, therefore, obliged to 
establish themselves in the garden, and some sat in the street 
in front of the inn. 

There was venison and game, and no lack of dishes witli 
eatables of every* kind. There stood thirty great butts of 
wine, both white and red, 1‘rom which each man might drink 
as much as he pleased ; and on that same day full two hun- 
dred men were so gorged with wine they could not speak 
their own language. 

Then said one man to the rest, In truth he will be obliged 
to decamp to-morrow morning; tiie host is, indeed, a fool to 
give him credit for so much.” Lother heard tins, and said, 

Make yourselves easy, my friends, and care not for the 
reckoning, ~ our good host willingly gives me credit.” “ I 
have as much uneasiness about my reckoning,” said the host, 

as if I had the money already in my hand.” Then said 
they, ‘‘Ah! our host is as drunk as any one among the 
guests ; to-morrow he will sing another song.” 

The guests remained together in revelry and jollity until 
midnight, when each departed from the inn. Zormcriii 
had not forgotten her promise, and even before day-break a 
horse laden with gold and silver was brought to the inn. 
“ Dear host, now pay yourself as much as youVe expended ; 
the remaining money take into your safe keeping ; as soon 
as it is spent tell me, that I may send you Another supply.” 

In the morning early Lofher dressed himself gaily, and 
with his companions went to church; when Zormerin saw 
him, her heart beat violently; she entreated of her father 
that the knight, who the day before bad tilted so admirably 
and carried off the prize, might be invited again to the table ; 
and she pointed Lother out to the king as being the same 
brave knight. Upon which the king went to him and invited 
him to his table ; but Lother would not accept it, and said in 
reply, “ Sir king, I will not sit at table with you until I have 
done you good service against the infidels.” Then Zormerin 
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gave liim her hancl, which he took, and she hade him good 
morrow, on which he went back rejoicing to hMon. 

THE EIGHTH chapteIl 

Fourteen days after came King Hispinart from Acre, with 
an army of two hundred thousand men, and with him be- 
sides i'ourteen kings. When these inhdels entered into the 
country, all the inhabitants fle<f to King Orschier, and cried 
for aid against the pagan invaders. The king was alarmed 
when he lieard that the enemy were so near, and commanded 
Otto to be called to him. “ Lothcr,*’ sfdd he, “ order year 
soldiers to ana themselves: we must march against these 
heathens j to you I commit my banner, and trust it wholly 
to your care.” 

Otto was frightened in his heart, but dissembled, and said 
with smiling Ups, “ Sir, I will do my best.” He left the 
presence of tlie king, and gave orders by sound of trumpets 
that every one should arm himself in his best. Lother and 
his comrades pr^mred themselves immediately with the 
greatest speed, and put their horses and furniture in the 
best condition. ♦ 

Then Otto called his ai-raour-bearer, to wdiom he said, 
“ Go to my cousin, and say I am grieved from my heart 
that I have angered him. I have followed evil counsel, 
hut I am now ready to beg him for mercy’s sake only once 
more to help me in my need. King Orschier has given me 
his standanl to bear in this great war; but this it will 
never profit me to do ; my cousin can undertake it better 
than I, for he is a brave and valiant knight ; it is more suited 
to him than to Aic. If he will only chai'ge himself with this 
banner instead of me, I will* willingly resign to him the 
maiden Zormerin, who has been betrothed to me by the 
king. 1 would much rather give up a woman than be obliged 
to head this great combat.” 

“ Sir,” answered the esquire, “this message will I willingly 
deliver ; it would be well if Lother did undertake the thing, 
for as far as I know of you, if you enter the fight, you will 
certainly let the standard fall, which would be a great shame 
and ignominy to the Christians.” “ That’s true,” said Otto. 
Thereupon the soldier went from him straight to* Lother, 
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and ddiiB^ered the message with much gravity. He took 
Lother aside; and said to him, Your cousin Otto sends lue 
to you ; he begs your pardon for having offended you ; he 
has therein followed evil counsel, and it now grieves him. 
He desires very much that you should be reconciled to him, 
and if you will forgive him he will amend liis conduct towards 
you ; and in order-to do you honour, he will begin by giving 
up to you the banner which the king has intrusted to his 
guardianship, and he will yield to you the beautiful Zor- 
merin, whom the king has betrothed to him, and all the 
honoucis you may desire besides. Consider this proposal 
well, dear sir, I entreat you as a friend.” “ Tell my cousin,” 
said Lother, “ I bear no ill-will to any man, especially not 
against him ; I hold him for a prudent man, and he is also of 
noble birth. If King Orschier has intrusted his banner to 
him, it is doubtless in good keeping, especially against the 
pagans, and if he has bestowed upon him a wife I have no 
desire to take her away from him ; God give him with both 
much happiness and joy ; I wish it him with all my heart, 
and he would be very wrong not to do his best for the sake 
of such great good fortune. Say to my cousin also, in my 
name, that since the king has confided his banner to him, be 
must see to it well that he does not let it fall ; for if he does, 
1 will strike his head off, or should I not be near at that mo- 
ment, I will send my comrade Mailer to^do it. This answer 
bear to my cousin from me.” 

The esquire was much troubled that he could obtain no 
better answer; but Otto was most pitifully terrified when 
he received this message. Ah ! miserable wretch that I 
am!” he cried out; ^*1 see well my hour is come: I must 
fight, though against my will, and, worse still, must be the 
foremost and lead on others when 1 would rather by far be 
the hindermost.” 

The king mounted his horse, took the banner in his hand, 
and presented it to Otto; the latter received it, and rode 
onwards with about thirty thousand Christians. Lotlier rode 
next to him; he bore on his helmet a silken sleeve, em- 
broidered with gold and with golden spangles, which Zor- 
merin had given him. She had ascended a tower from which 
she could see the fight ; she knew. Lother well by the sleeve, 
and as for Otto, she prayed to God with her whole heart that 
he might never return again. 
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When the pegans saw the armj of the dtrifitlaas ad- 
vancing towa^ them they drew up in batUe-array, and a 
terrible onslaught began ; they fought furiously ^inst the 
Christians, and slew all that came l^for6»them. When Otto 
saw that the inhdels fought with such exceeding cruelty, he 
drop[>ed the baniu^ fronts terror, and shouted to his meti» 
“ I)ear comrades, I shall stay^ no longer here ; I will ride 
home into Lombardy, for I feel ^eat anxiety lest these hea- 
thens should slay me. 1 coula not possibly remain hm^e, 
even though King Orscbier gave me another kingdom b6si<^ 
his own.” “ God confound ycm,” cried his comrades in re- 
turn. “ You disgrace all Lombardy, and if we desert a Imd' 
master may God forgive Us, for you will have to ride off 
alone.” King Pynart now advanced nigh to the dank, whence 
Otto was fleeing ; and as he saw the king thus approaching 
him, he cried out with a loifd voice and uplifted hands, ** Bo 
not kill me, lO^tlemen, 1 will willingly deny God and Imlieve 
in Mahdmet” 

Then he was taken prisoner and led into a tent^ and King 
Pynart began the combat afresh. The Christians were con* 
founded at the fall of thei# standaitk ** Alas, alas T cried 
King Orsohier ; cursed be tbe hour when I received this 
Lother at my court, and so trusted him ; this day has be acted 
towards me like a false traitor.” The infldels, on the con- 
trary, were highly elated, for when a banner is lost on one 
side the opposite party are proportionably delighted. 

King Orsehier fought valiantly notwithstanding; but as he 
pressed rather too forward in the fight, there came the pagan 
king Helding, and struck him from his horse ; immediately 
thereon the infidels surrounded him, and led him away cap- 
tive. * 

When the Christians saw t^eir king taken prisoner they 
thought themselves indeed in an evil plight, and no wonder ; 
an army may well be dismayed that has lost both its standard 
and its king. 

Lother fought boldly, and forced his way deep into the 
ranks of the heathen army; Mailer and his comrades also 
failed him not* At length Lother espied the standard as it 
lay on the ground. “ Mailer, dear comrade,” cried he, ‘•now 
fight briskly round me, that I may stoop and pick up the 
f^tandkrd;” Then they both struck out so furiously that 
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they soon cleared a circle round them ; then Lother stooped, 
seized the banner, and let it wave in the wind ; but it had 
been greatly soiled and torn under the horses* feet. He 
handed it over to Mailer, and said, “ Here display it high in 
the air;’* which Muller did, and then the Christian host 
exulted, and began the fight again with fresh courage. 
“ Mary, mother of Gbd, protect my beloved,*’ cried Zor- 
merin ; “ he is the bravest knight that ever sat on a horse.” 

Lother fought, until he came to King Pynart’s standard. 
There he saw how four of the pagans were leading captive 
King Orschier, who was bitterly bewailing his fate. Lother 
immediately hastened thither, killed the lour infidels, seized 
one of their horses, and gave it to King Orschier. Dear 
sir,” cried he to him, “mount quickly, and see that you 
fight bravel3^” “ Friend,” replied Orschier, “ you have tliis 
day saved me from death ; to thee will I give my daugliter 
Zormerin, and with her also my kingdom ; Lother of France 
has betrayed me very traitorously*, and he shall never have 
my daughter.” Hereupon he rode again into the fight, and 
!Mallcr brought to him the standard, “ lilary, mother of 
God,” quoth he, “who may tliis man be, who has again 
upraised the banner?” “Sir,” said the attendants, “the 
fame man that set you free from captivity saved the standard 
also, and hotly has he worked for it.” “ By my truth,” said 
the king, “ I will well repay him ; I will bestow* upon him 
my daughter, and, after my death, my kingdom. Is it not a 
grief, my friends, that he whom I so much trusted should 
thus have treated me? But for this good knight, we should 
all ere this have been slaughtered by the heathen foe.” 

Zormerin continued to follow Lother with her eyes ; for 
she knew him by the sleeve upon his helihet. There she 
saw how ten thousand pagans had surrounded him and 
killed his horse ; she witnessed his full, and that he never 
rose again. She saw that no one came to his assistance, but 
that he w^as taken captive after much resistance. 

When Zormerin witnessed this, she seized a knife, and 
would have stabbed herself to the heart ; but Scheidechin 
hurried to her side and said, “ Dear lady, bethink yourself, 
and pray God to preserve your senses.” “ Scheidechin,” 
cried Zormerin, “ 1 have seen the Prince of France struck 
down by infidels, and nobody went to his assistance. If the 
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heathens have slain him, I will live no longen*^ Herewith 
she would have Sprung over the battlements, had not a 
knight seized her and held her. ** Dear young lady,*^ stiid 
he, ‘‘be consoled; keep yourself well* and tranquil, your 
father is not slain.” 


THE NINTH pHAPTERf 

Maeler sought his lord over the whole battle-field. When 
he could hear no tidings 'tf him, he rbde to King Orschier. 
“ Sir king,” said he, “ where is my lord and master?” “By 
my truth,” said Orschier, “ I know nothing of him.” “ Thou 
false king, thus rewardest thou him who saved thee from the 
hand of the infidels? Thou hast lost the best knight that 
is to be found in the whole country round ; for know that 
he is Lother of France. I can no longer be silent, and I 
think the year is nearly over. Otto of Lombardy has de- 
ceived both thee and him, for with his smooth words did he 
persuade my master to change names with him.” 

“Now, truly, gentlemen,” cried" Orschier, “let us imme- 
diately seek Lother ; everythirtg I possess 1 would give rather 
than lose him.” Then they all rode out together to seek 
Lother, but could not find him ; at which the king and all the 
knightly host were much troubled, for all his comrades loved 
him, especially Mailer, who was almost distracted with the 
excess of his grief. 

As night arrived, King Orschier returned again to Con- 
stantinople, and Zormcrin came out to meet him. “ O father,” 
said she to him, “you may well grieve yourself that you 
have left behind him who saved you from the infidels ; you 
know not who he is.” “ 1 know all, iny daughter,” cried 
Orschier; “ Otto the red-haired has disgracefully cheated me 
and you, and has, in addition thereto, wdlfully brought shame 
upon his <!ouain ; but God wdll protect Lother, and may he 
prevent Otto from ever coming back here again.” Zormerin 
wept loudly as she heard her father thus speak. After this 
they went to table ; but neither Zormerin nor Mailer could 
eat for great sorrow. Now when the table had been removed, 
and eacli person had repaired to his chamber, Zormerin 
went to her own apartment, and commanded Mailer to be 
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c<dldd to bor. They both sot toother tho i^hole and 
wept and lamented for their lord. “Alaal 'alasl^ cttod 
Swinerin, “without my beloved I can no longer live 
^ Maiden,’* said Midler, “ hear me ; I will deput to«niozTOW 
early and devote my life to ^king for my lord. I know well 
how to imitate the ways of these pagans, and 1 will so behave 
amongst them that they shall take me for one of themselves, 
and th^us’shall I heir whether my lord be alive or dead.” On 
the morrow, as day began to break, he took leave of Zormerin, 
went to his inn, and called together his cmnrades* “ Friends, 
put on your armour,”^ smd he ; “I shall myself ride amongst 
the pagans, and never Vill I return till I have some news 
of my master. Yott know my horn well,” swd he further 
to them ; “ I will lead you into the wood ; there shall you 
wait for me t when you hear me blow, then come swiftly to 
help me.” “ That wiH we do joyfully,” ciied his comrades, 
and they prepared and armed themselves with great haste. 

Mailer rubbed his face with herbs which he well k]iew% 
60 as completely to change his eomplexion ; after Irhich he 
rode out of the town with his companions. When they came 
to a wood, Mailer desired them to await him there. “ 1 
shall myself ride on into the pagan camp,” said he, “ there 
to discover whether my lord is living or dead; and if he yet 
live, know, all of you, I will set him free, even should I, in 
80 doing, lose my own life.” ' 

“ Dear Mailer,” cried they all with one voice, “ we will 
await your signal here ; and doubt not that when it comes 
we will labour hard to win a guerdon from you ; each man of 
us shall be worth two.” “ Comrades,” said Mailer, “ I thank 
you heartily ” Therewith he rode to the camp, and committed 
himself with confidence to God and the Virgin Mary, his 
mother. He was turning over in his mind how he should 
contrive to gain intelligence of I^other, when a troop of 
the infidel army, returning from foraging, came towards 
him. He had so well coloured his face and liands, and knew 
so well the language and manners of these pagans, and 
imitated them so naturally, that they all took him for one 
of themselves. So he rode along with them into the camp. 
He inquired for King Pynart’s tent ; and when it was pointed 
out to him, he sprung off his horse and went straight into 
the tewt to the king. “ May Mahomet,” said he, “ who 
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created all thingsi be pleased to ^teet siy coaria 
Pynart, and may it please him to curse Kin; Oiediiek* am 
all Christians. Cousin, 1 am King Glm^a^ bfOtbat'^a 
Bon; my fathm* has sent me with tweiHy Ihoifsand inie^ 
arms to aid thee ; but King Oschier^ mm felt npra me in 
the wood, and they have slain all my compiny^ With g^t 
diiioulty have I escaped froth them ; and If you wlU wot 
avenge me, 1 will destroy mysdf.’t^^ Uterei^Mm he beat his 
face, tore his hair, and showed sudi deep grisf, that the 
infidels were full of compassion him* ^‘Beat nepiiew,’’ 
said King Pynart, calm yourself $ tell me, how does my 
brother? You are certainly my own nephew $ for I 
remember that my brother has a handsome son of about yoer 
age.” “ Cousin, my father your brother is very well j Im 
desires, through me, mofa honourably to greet you, airi I 
pray you earnestly to dub me a knight, for on this I have 
set my whole heart. Even therefore has my &ther sent me 
to you, that you may make a knight of me. Oh dear cousin, 
avenge me of that wicked rascal Mailer, who has caused me so 
much disgrace^ end who now Odly waits his opportunity to 
bring shame upon you also.” Dear nephew, I dbail not 
leave Constantinople until I have conquered the city, and 
then we will burn all the Christians^ but this Mailer shi^ 
be hanged in the air.” Ah I coustp^ f can never forget the 
shame I have suffered.” “ Thou shalt soon be satisfied ; I 
have near eighty Christians in my power ; on these shalt 
thou revenge thyself well.” 

Mailer, falling on one knee, cried out, “ Noble king, give 
me these Christians immediately, that I may revenge my- 
self upon them.” “ Very willingly, my dear nephew, thoU 
shalt have them, and mayest do with them what thou 
pleasest. You may flay them and roast them for aught I care ; 
but first I will dub you a knight.” Then King Pynart made 
Mailer a knight after the heathen mode. Mailer rose, seked 
his lance, and, after he had swung it round lus head four or 
five times, thi*ew it so far, that it could not be seen by the 
eye. “ In truth,” said the pagans, “ this is a brave comrade ; 
when Pynart dies, we will choose him for our king,” 
“ My nephew,” said the king, “ so help me Mahomet, if I 
take Constantinople 1 will make thee king over this whole 
country, and 1 will take Zormerin to be my wife.« 1 hav^ 
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concerning her to King Or$chier ; but the 
denies her to me ; therefore will I take her 
King Orschier shall hang like a thief in the air, 
4^' thou shalt have^he prisoners.*’ 

Then King Fynart sent word that the prisoners should be 
ht^nght before him, and they were almost immediately 
brought thither. Lother was among them. When Mailer 
perceived him, he was more joyous in spirit than if he had 
ghme4 a kingdom ; he pulled, out his sword, and struck off 
the heafJ of one of the captive Lombards ; so did he with a 
second, and so also with a third. Otto was there likewise. 
When be saw how Mailer amused himself with the Lombards, 
he cried out loudly, King Pynart, I will willingly deny 
God and believe in Mahomet!” 

Then Mailer seized him, and would have slain liim like 
the rest; but King Heidi ng cried out that he should let him 
live. ** He is willing to believe in Mahomet,” said he ; 
** therefore you must not kill him. Besides, he is my pri- 
soner ; he yielded himself to me.” 

“By Mahomet,” cried Mailer, “so much the ratlier he 
should die; a had Christian will never be a good Maliomcdan.” 
“No,” said King Helding, “let us first try him; he most 
trample the Cross , under foot, in order to insult Christ, 
then we will circumcise him.” “ Nephew,” said Pynart, 
“do not offend King Helding; hee^iiTie to my assistance with 
at least one hundred tJiousand men.” “ Dear undo,” said 
Mailer, “I am very much vexed that I must allow this rogue 
to escape; cursed be the mother jwho bare him.” But the 
pagans agreed unanimously that t)^tto should be permitted 
to live, because he wished to become a believer in ilahomet. 

Mailer next went up to Lother and dragged him by one 
arm .so forcibly that he fell dpon the ground, and then he 
gave him a few hard blow's on the hack. Lother sprang to 
his feet, and in his indignation struck MaUer so hard a blow 
in the mouth, that he knocked out two of his teeth, and the 
blood flowed from his mouth and nose. Then fell Mailer at 
the knees of King Pynart, and said, “ Noble king, let me 
hang up this rogue, who has treated me so ill !” “ Do with 

him wdiat you please,” said Pynart. “ I will have gallows 
erected,” said ilaller, “ opposite Constantinople ; there shall 
the Christians see whom I will hang thereon. Seize him im- 
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mediately, and lead him out” Then waa I9eu6e| " 

without pity, and bound, and a feppe; thrown around hni 
neek ; and he prayed to God with his whole heart 4o haire 
mercy on his soul. • 

The gallows was erected on the hill, opposite Constantin 
nople, although King Holding disapproved of it When the 
Christians,” said he, “ see it for they have cut away. aE the 
trees in this direction, that tliey n^y be able to observe every- 
thing that takes phu^, they may easily fall upon ut an4 
occasion us great affiight” But hlaller insisted that the 
Christians should be able to see how Lother was hanged. 

When the horsemen in the wood saw the gallows erected^ 
they prayed earnestly to God that no evil might bappi^ tio 
Xother or JMaller, and that he would prosper MaQ^ in his 
undertaking. They immediately mounted their ho^aes, m 
they thought that now something must happen ; and) to be 
in readiness in case Mailer should blow his horn. Thus they 
stood all ready and eager for the fight. 

Mailer led Lother round to the gallows, and many of the 
infidels accompanied them. Lother sighed deeply, and said# 
Oh, Zormerin ! oh. Mailer, thou trUb cornice I 1 sh^ 
never see you more ; to God Ahnjghty 1 confide you both ! ” 
Then IVIaller cried in his iieart to God, that he would come 
to their aid, for he saw himself single-handed and sur- 
rounded by enemies, and knew not how to set about the rer 
lease of his lord. As they came under the gallows, Lother 
prayed to God with all his heart that he would be merciful 
to his soul, and said, Heav;fnly Father, if thou but knewest 
how hard it goes with me, thou would’st inde^ pity met 
Farewell, Zormerin, beloved maiden ! and thee, also, my true 
comrade, never sh^l I see thee mpre while here I live I Oh, 
Mailer, did’st thou but know whom the people intend here 
to hang, 1 know surely thou would’st come to my assistance, 
but I have lost thee ; and thee also, beautiful Zormerin ; 
the gallows wiU soon be ready, and never shall I more be- 
hold thee!” ^ 

“ Listen, thou rogue,” said Blaller ; if thou wilt dbfij 
thy faith, and believe in Mahomet, then sbalt thou live*” , 

“ Never,” said Lother ; ‘‘ lead me to the gailowi^ and 
give me only so long to live that 1 may have time to $ay my 
prayers.” “ Unhappy man,” began Mailer again, « will 

z 
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ihon Dot deoy thy faith ?” — ‘‘ Never 1 ” Lother wept bit* 
terly as he was led away. Mailer when he saw him was 
grieved in his soul. Set him free,” said he to those who 
beld him ; “ let fiim stand free while he prays.” Then 
fell Lother on his knees ; and when Mailer again called to 
him to deny his faith, he brpke out thus, in a loud voice : — 
** Eternal God and Father, whosoever denies thee, — who- 
soever in thee does not believe, is no true man ; thou hast 
created heaven and earth ; thou wast borne by thy mother, a 
pure virgin, thou God and man, and thou hast sucked the 
milk of her breast. O, Mary, mother of God, thou sawest 
thy son led to the hill of Calvary, where he suiFered for our 
salvation, and as he died upon tiie cross the sun was dark- 
ened and the earth trembled ; then Lord didst thou arise on 
the third day, and ascend into heaven, and thou didst send to 
thy disciples thy Holy Spirit ; after that, thou called st thy 
mother, and crowned her with eternal life. Eternal God, as I 
truly believe this, so be thoh to-day merciful unto me, and take 
my soul into thy holy keeping.” With this Lother arose, and 
made the sign of the blessed cross. While he was yet praying, 
Mailer had blown his horn, and saw his comrades ride out of 
the wood well armed ; then hastened he to Lother, and as the 
latter rose from his knees, unbound his eyes, and said, hur- 
riedly, Know me, my lord, — lam Muller, your comrade ; 
here, take this ring, it is Zormerin who sends it ; she grieves 
very much for you.” Immediately that he had said this, lie 
struck off the head of one of the intidels, snatched away his 
sword, and gave it to Lother. “ Here, liere, take the sword,” 
said he, and defend yourself.” Then both struck down 
bravely all who were around them. The jnfidels, wlien they 
saw themselves tlius betrayed by Mailer, ran together to de- 
fend themselves ; in the meantime came also the comrades 
out of the wood to the place, and led with them two good 
steeds; Lother and Mailer mounted quickly, and, while they 
sometimes fled, and sometimes turned and drove back the 
pagans, they hastened towards Constantinople ; the infidels 
followed close after them. King Orschier stood on the wall, 
and saw the terrible chase in the field ; and, said he, “ I hope 
it is Mailer, who brings back Lother ; bestir yourselves, 
comrades, that we may go out to help them.” 

Then be blew his horn, and all armed themselves, and 
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sallied with liim out of the city; and now began a mighty 
contest. When Orschier recognised Lother he rejoiced, 
rode up to him, and asked how he had got free from prison. 
“‘That will I tell thee another time,” sadd Lother, “ now it 
is only a fitting time to fight." 

Therewith he hastened to the field, stripped off a dead 
man's harness, armed himself *tiiere with, and also with a 
helmet and accoutrements, and rpshed boldly at the infidels, 
who defended themselves stoutly. 

In the mean time rode one away to the moat, and called to 
the princess, who watched from the tower, that Lother was 
alive and at liberty. Then she thanked God with hot tears, 
and j)rayed to the Virgin still to protect her beloved. The 
combat was fierce : King Ilelding ran tilt against Mailer, but 
was by him overthrown ; Mailer’s horse fell also, but they 
both rose again, and H elding fled. “ This day will I exter- 
minate the Christians 1” cried King Pynnrt. “ If you had 
Lother and Mailer,” answered the attendants, “ you might 
easily overpower them ; but both fight so bravely tliat no 
man can stand against them,” King Pynart met Mailer,— 
for lie well knew him by his shield. “Villain!” cried he; 
“ false traitor, would that thou wert hanged ; how darest 
thou, scoundrel, call me cousin ?” “ Dear sir cousin,” replied 
Mailer, “ I never deny my relationship." Then King Pynart 
couched his spear and ran against him, and would have 
thrown him from his liorse, but Mailer struck him so hard 
with his spear, that he pierced him through the body, so 
that lie tell with great anguish to the earth. King Ilelding 
came then to King Pynart’s assistance, else would Mailer 
soon have killed him outriglit. “ Cousin,” said Mailer, “ I will 
always jiray to God for him who struck you off your horse.” 
“Ah me !” said King Pynart, “ what sort of villanous re- 
lationship have I found !” Then he w^as led back to his 
tent, w'here he no longer found Otto, who had meanwhile 
escaped and fled back to Lombardy. 

When Otto reached liome, lie found the king his father 
dead. The people received him as their rightful lord, and 
he was crowned king. He did afterwards to his cousin 
Lother much and grievous injury, as we shall hear in the 
sequel. Little thought he of the great honour which had 
been done him in Lother’s name, and still less that Ixither 
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li&d shown' him no malice, although he had brought such 
great evil npou him. Notwithstanding he hated Lother, and 
wished him no good ; he swore also an oath to God, that if he 
could do Lother or" Mailer an injury he would not neglect 
the opportunity ; and he kept his oath, as you will hereafter 
hear. 

When it was now late, l^ing Orschier with his people 
returned again into the city of Constantinople. As Zormekn 
saw the army coming, she went to meet her father before the 
palace ; and when she perceived Lother she was so agitated 
with love that she could not speak a word. “ Lother,” said 
the king, I give you my daughter, who stands here, in 
marriage.” “ Sire, I thank you very heartily,” answered 
Lother ; and since you have given her to me, permit iiie to 
embrace her.” Then went he straightway up to her, em- 
braced her, and kissed her with gi^eat tenderness ; and as he 
folded her in his arms, he said, ^ Beloved, thank my comrade 
Mailer, who has freed me from the intideis. He has for my 
sake done what no man ever yet did for another.” “ Be- 
loved lord,” said Zormerin, had you died, no greater grief 
could have happened to me.” 

Then they went altogether into the saloon ; every one 
took off his annour, and they all sat down to table. Ors- 
chicr' let Lother sit by Zormerin, and his cominde Mailer 
next to him. When they had eaten, Mailer began to re- 
count how he had persuaded King Pynart that he was his 
cousin, and all that had happened to him in his exx>edttion, 
word for word. Thereat King Orschier began to laugh, and 
all the people also laughed very much. 


THE TENTH CHAPTER. 

The siege of Constantinople had lasted already nearly two 
years, during which there had been numerous assaults and 
many battles, in which many men, both knights and esquires, 
lost their lives. Lother and Mailer behaved themselves so 
bravely, so valiantly, and so truly, that tiiey gained great 
renown, amd every one held them dear. They often allied 
out secretly and alone, attended only by their knights and 
retainers, into the enemies’ camp, and did the infidels great 
damage* Tliese infidels had more hurt through Lother and 
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Midler than fr<mi all the other soldiers taken t^ether,^ 
Therefore did the pagans never forgive themselves that both 
had escaped out of Sieir hands, when^ they had already had 
them in captivity; they ewore by Mahomet that neither 
I<otber nor Mailer should be allowed to live over the night 
if they could only catch them once more. 

But Zormerin was very anxious because Lather so often 
rode out. She entreated him very afTectionatcly that he 
would not adventure himself so ^nuch against the heathens* 
“ They will kill you certainly,** said she, for they hate you 
and Mailer more than all the others.” ‘^Qod w^ill protect 
me, dear Zormerin,” said Lother ; “ I am here to seek ad- 
ventures, and I must therefore not neglect them ; shall I not 
revenge myseli* on these false infidels ?” I wish,” answered 
ZoiTnerin, “ that you would cease for my sake, for love of 
me.” “ Dear woman, for your sake will I cease from all 
evil actions, but must continue to perform every deed that is 
honourable.” 


THE ELEVENTH CHAPXKK. 

Afteii three months, as King Pynart was again recovered 
from his wounds, came his daughter Synoglar, and 
brought fifteen thousand armed men in her suite. Synoglar 
vi'ns the most beautiful pagan of her time. Pynart w'as full 
of joy when he saw her ; he ran to her, embraced her, and 
kissed her, and thanked her many times for coming to his 
assistance. “ Dear daughter,” said he, “ long since should I 
have taken Constantinople, were it not for a young knight 
therein called Lother, son of the king of France. A hand- 
somer young mail is no where to be found ; if he would deny 
liis God and believe in Mahon!et, 1 would give him to thee 
for a husband. He is the most proper and, furthermore, 
the bravest man that ever sat on a horse; he has twelve 
times overthrown me. If I had him in my power I would 
never leave him till he had consented, and would so, urge him 
that he could not refuse to believe in Mahomet, and then 
should you be his wife,” By this discourse Synoglar became 
deeply enamoured of Ixither. She thought in her heart never 
again shall 1 be happy till I have seen Lother of France. 

King Helding was standing thereby, and heard tha words 
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of King Pynart. He had loved the princess for a long 
time, and Pynart had formerly promised her to him ; therefore 
he stepped forward and said, “Noble king, I have brought 
you one hundred thbnsand men ; they are at my cost in your 
service, and I will not forsake you until we have taken the 
city. This I do for your daughter’s sake, whom you have pro- 
mised to me; but if I knew that you now willed not to give her 
to me, then would I to-mor^pw in the morning decamp with 
my men and ride back to my own country.” “ By Mahomet,” 
answered Pynart, “ dear Ilelding, T had quite forgotten that. 
Well, if you can give Lother and Mailer into my hands you 
shall have my daughter.” Tliis King Holding promised to 
do ; but it would have been better for him if he had not. 

“ I have thought of something,” said Synoglar, “ through 
which one of the two miglit certainly come into your hands 
before the sun goes down,” “ Ob tell me bow,” said Ilelding, 
“ for I shall have no rest till I have performed it.” “ Then 
arm yourself,” said Synoglar; “mount your liors<i, take your 
lance, and let me, adorned and richly dressed as becomes a 
king’s daughter, ride on another horse by your side. Thus 
we will go to the moat by the wall. If Lother now is the 
hero my fixther says, and he sees me witli you talking in a 
friendly manner, lie will certainly come out, because hand- 
some maidens most people are eager to gaze upon, and that 
man whose heart has no love for beautiful wormm is never a 
hero in the light. By Mahomet, I know for certain, when 
Lother sees me so magnificently adorned and so beautiful, he 
will readily come out^ and it shall cost him his lifi*. If you 
will then attack him I will help you wdth my dagger, and 
strike him in the back until we have overpowered him.” 
“If you will aid me,” said King Ilidding, “1 promise to ac- 
companj' you even to the death ; I go now to arm myself, — 
go you also and prepare.” 

When he was armed, and Synoglar magnificently arrayed, 
they rode out of the camp to a liill, nn arrow’s fiight from the 
city; and as they looked round this hill, and could see no one 
in the valley, they rode quite close to the city walls. “ Now 
look,” said Helding to Synoglar, “ that you forget not the 
dagger w^en I come into the .struggle Mdth Lother; he will 
ride up to as soon as he discovers you ; of that I am cer- 
tain, for there was never a braver knight, nor a more gallant 
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jouth. Your father took him captive, but Mailer, hia oom^ 
rade, set him free with exceeding craft. Had he not thus 
escaped, your father would, nevertheless, not have killed him, 
but would have kept him at his couit,^on accouni of his* 
beauty and courage.” As Synoglar heard the knight speak 
thus of his enemy, she felt the latter becoming more and 
more dear to her heart. “ Ah,” thought slie in her mind, 
“ that the young man would but come out, and assuredly he 
will, since he is so bold a hero.* When he has overthrown 
Holding I will follow him, deny Mahomet, and accept the 
Christian faith. How could I obtain a better man or a hap- 
pier fate than witli this horo ? Helding thinks I shall help 
him, but cursed may I be if ever I raise a hand against the 
handsome young knight ! ” “ Of what are you thinking, beau- 
tiful maiden ?” asked Helding. “ Let us now,” said Synoglar, 
“ ride nearer the walls; tliere cry with a loud voice that you 
have here your betrothed, and that were Lother of France a 
gallant knight he would come out to win her away from 
you.” “ Do not forget your knife,” said Helding. “ Don’t 
trouble your mind about that,” answered Synoglar. 

Then cried Helding with a loud voice, “ Where art thou, 
King Charles’s son ? Come out and win from me my beau- 
tiful beloved!” Those who were on the walls went to tell 
this to Lother; and when he mounted the walls, he saw the 
pagan king 'with the beautiful maiden. Lother of France,” 
said Helding, “ come out and break a lance with me, if thou 
hast the courage, for the sake of this beautiful maiden.” 
** W^ho is this fair damsel,” asked Lother, “ so magnificently 
arrayed ? ” “ She is King Pynai’t’s daughter ; her father has 
betrothed her to me, but I must not take Ler for my wife, so 
liave I promised' li(^r father, until I have ibught with you, 
body to body, if, indeed, you ifre bold enough to adventure 
yourself against me.” “ Wait for me there,” answered Lother ; 

I will arm myself.” “ Make haste then,” cried Helding. 

Lother went in Jiastc to the palace ; here he found King 
Orschier and Mailer. IJe hurriedly laid the case before them 
liow the pagan wms come to break a lance with him, and how 
he had accepted the challenge. I am sorry Jbr that,” C|*ied 
Orschier, alarmed. “ Sir,” said Mailer, “Let me go out "and 
fight with him, it is not fitting that you should.” ‘'’That I 
will never permit,” said Lother; “bring hither my armour 

m A * 
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|UMi| lie^ put it on” Zomerin^ who heard the order, 
e|ibe^we$tllj Either, and wept bitterly. She entreated Lother 
mil >tffi^tionate words that he would not ride out; but Lo-^ 
himself not to be detained even by her, but 
took leave of her, and sallied ofit in front of the city. 

, When Holding saw him coming he said, Synoglar, now 
16^ at Mm, he who ought indeed to be an object of hatred 
to' you; this is that Lother of Prance, who twelve limes has 
^nqnered your father in bkttle, and has slain many of his 
ibllowers; 1 pray you, maiden, be pleased not to forget the 
digger if I come into distress with him.” King Orschier, 
Mailer, and many other knights stood on the walls to witness 
the fight ; Zormerin also went up and wept bitterly. 

“ Here am I,” said Lotber, when he came near Helding, 

and I am ready to run a course with you : if you conquer, 
you shall take me as a prisoner, but if I overthrow you, 
this fair damsel returns to the city with me. I fight with the 
better mettle, since it concerns a beautiful woman.” 
heed not your high words,” said Helding, for word.s be 
they ever so grand, gain no victories.” pother grasped his 
spear, and so did also King Helding, *and anon they ran 
briskly one against the other^ Holding’s lance broke, and 
he w^ so sore pressed by Lother that he was forced from 
off his horse. Synoglar ran up to him, and said, Why dost 
thou let tbysell, thou false man, be so soon conquered ? 
Cursed thou by Mahomet — surely thou shalt never win 
my person.” At these words she pulled out her dagger, and 
would have pierced him with it, but Lother prevented her, 
and said to Helding, Mount, sir, lor I may not fight with 
y^u on foot.” Helding again mounted his horse, rode to 
IjOther, and struck at him. Lother covered himself with his 
shield in such wise that Helding thrust a full hand’s breadth 
away from the shield. Lother struck at him in return, and 
wounded him in the shoulder, so that tlie blood flowed. 
Thereat was Synoglar happy in her heart. “ Dear sir,” 
cried she to Lother, “ have no mercy with the sw^eet-tooth ; 
if you slay him, I will, for the love of your hero-boldness, 
ride with you, abjure Mahomet, and honour the (aod Christ, 
together with his mother tvho bore him.” 

This Lother heard and rejoiced at ; he and Helding struck 
heavily at each other^ and both maintained a hard struggle. 
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At last Helding smote so hi^ LolheT^s boi«e# tltal 
down dead. Lother sprang np agaiiii wounded 
the left side, and said, “Come down now from yanir h<l$Re» 
or I will slay you,” “ 1 will dismount,” swld Holdings f*if yOi(j 
will not molest me until I am down,” Lother stood still 
and said, “ You may get down in security ; I will do nottui^ 
to you till then,” “ Then am I Safe from thee,” said HcMing^ 
“ for 1 do not choose to dismount until 1 am in my tent, 
Mahomet be with you ! I leave^ you my beloved, the Lady 
Synbglar, who has treated me very ill, and I will get my hfeurts 
bound up, for I am very imich wounded.” 

With that he turned his horse and rode fast away. Syno* 
glar remained alone with Lother. “Thou hast a coward's 
heart, thou false pagan,” shouted Lother after him; “I 
should not have believed it of you.” 

Lother took Synoglar kindly in his arms, and said to her t 
“ Beautiful maiden, do you desire baptism with all your 
heart?” “Yes, indeed,” answered she, “ with my whole 
heart.” Lother mounted her white palfrey, and seated her 
behind him ; and while they rode into the city, they conversed 
amicably together. “ Dear sir,” said she, “1 heard so much 
said of your valour and beauty> that I could not overcome 
my desire to see you. My father had promised me to 
Holding as a wedded wife, if he would conquer you and 
Mailer, and put you both into liis hands. Then made I the 
cunning device that Helding should ride out and take me 
with him ; but I only desired to see you.” Lother answered 
her with a smile : “ For tliis much I thank you, fair Syno- 
glar, that you could devise such a deep scheme. Helding ought 
to have fought more boldly; he must be heartily ashamed 
of liimself to haVe sutfered so lovely a young lady to be so 
easily conquered from him.” * 


THE TWELFTH CHAPTER. 

Kino Orschier, Mailer, and all the knights went out to 
meet them, and received Lother very lionour^bly ; but 2Ior'* 
raerin remained behind. She grieved herself, because he 
brought in another young lad}", and she fancied he would 
now love that one more than her- She went mournfully to 
her chamber, and commanded Scheidechin to come«to hor. 
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^ mj dear Scheidechiii,” said she, weeping, “ wherefore 
fthouid I ever have seen Lother ; wherefoi-e have I felt such 
love for him, and given him my wliole heart ? I have done 
him many kindnesses; but now does he desert me to be 
pleased with a pagan. She is beautiful, and a king’s 
daughter as well as I am, and men are ever more pleased 
with the new love than with flie old ! Oh, dear Scheidechin, 
thus have I now, on this verj^ day, lost him whom I love so 
tenderly I ” “ Dear lady,” answered Scheidechin, “ of this 

Ido not suspect Lother; he is, without doubt, the truest 
man under tlie sun ; besides he is much too wise and sen- 
sible, and knows very well that through you he attains such 
great honour and advantage, that I am certain he will never 
do anything which can cause you trouble or sorrow. If he 
has won the beautiful maiden with his sword, he is, for that, 
deserving of the more praise and greater honour. I know 
of a truth that he will baptize her and then give her to one 
of his comrades. Should it, however, so chance that he were 
a month or two with her, that might be permitted him, be- 
cause he is yet unmarried ; she would come to shame, and 
you nevertheless would remain his wife.” 

“No,” cried out Zormerin, “ I will never bear it silently ; 
I will complain to Mailer in my extremity.” Scheidechin 
went and called Mailer to her lady, and he came to her imme- 
diately. “ Oh Mailer ! ” said Zormerin, “ the woman who sets 
her mind upon any man, acts foolishly. Lother deserts me 
for the sake of a pagan, — that you may readily see ; never 
before has he returned from the fight without coming imme- 
diately into my chamber ; 1)uttlii.s time he comes not ; he has 
forgotten rae^ although I have shown him such great kind- 
ness. Cursed be the hour when J helped him out of j:>overty, 
and cursed the fountain and nfy eai s also, because they heard 
your words!” “Dear maiden, complain not ao bitterly of 
my master ; he is in truth the truest man in oil Christendom. 
He has won with his sword an infidel maiden ; tliere is also 
nothing to reproach him with, because he remains with her 
till she has received baptism ; be assured, that as soon as 
she is baptized he will give her to one of his comrades. If 
you permit, I will 8|>eak thereof to Lother, because it would 
not be well that you should harbour any suspicion against 
him. I know of a truth you will find no unfaithfulness in 
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my lord.^ Mailer took leave of Ler, and she remained ia 
her chamber. 

Zormerin’s heart was consumed with love. And any hu- 
man heart thus inflamed will never want cause for anxiety. 
She sent Scheidechin to Lother, and commanded him to be 
summoned ; he came instantly^ thinking no ill. “ Lother/' 
said she, are you not contented with me, that you have 
also taken King Pynart’s dauglj^ter, and love her more than 
me ? ” “I never desired King Pynart's daughter," answered 
Lother, ** and never can I love another woman as I love you, 
and no other have I ever so loved." lie took her then in 
his arms and kissed her tenderly, and sat down near her on 
her conch. ITien came King Orschier, with six knights of 
lier retinue, into the chamber : she had so concerted with him 
before she sent to call Lother. As now the king saw them 
both lying near together, tlien spake he : “ Truly, Sir Lother, 
you are much in haste ! Will you, after doing your pleasure 
with my daughter, ride back to France and leave her in 
disgrace and me in affliction? By GckI, who created me, 
if you don’t now marry my daughter, I will lay you there 
where you never again shall come to daylight" Lother 
sprang up and said, ‘‘ Noble king, what I have done to your 
(laughter may >vell be permitted me, because you have be- 
trothed her to me and promised that after the war I shall 
load her to the altar. Therefore if it please you that this 
tak(* place now% I cah wish mysolf no greater good fortune, 
and I am ready immediately with all my heart.” “ That 
rojoiccs me,” suid the king; “w^ewill no longer defer the 
ceremony, and to-morrow early you shall be wedded to each 
other in the church.” Lother w'as full of joy at this; he 
would rather that it should liappen thus soon than that he 
.‘should wait even another day, for Zormerin could not sigh 
for him more ardently than he longed for her. 

The next morning the bishop espoused Lother to Zormerin 
in the church, and blessed them, and thereat both rejoiced 
witli all tlieir hearts, for they loved each other very dearly. 
At the same time Mailer also was espoused to Scheidechin. 
When they had come out of the church, they went to table ; 
every one was joyous, and the town burghers felt especially 
delighted that they were to have a lord so brave. After the 
feast, began a great tilting and running at the rings costly 
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li6i$0QFft^re bestcywed on knights and nobles ; in all points 
eadi did his best, and exerted himself to merit the reward. 
Lbther and MaUer ran at the Hng and tourneyed all the day, 
and otrerthrew many proud knights : none durst hold the 
barrier against them or joust with them. “ Mary, mother 
of God/* said King Orschier, ** what two stout heroes are 
these I they alone make the barrier too narrow for all the 
others ; my daughter, indeed, is well protected, and she ^d 
Lother are, moreover, a lovely pair ; a more beautiful wedded 
couple one could not easily had.” His servants, knights and 
nobl*^ very willingly agreed with King Orschier in this. 
All were full of mirth and hilarity, except Synoglar; she 
was very sad, because she had fixed all her hopes on Lother’s 
taking her for a wife. Lother went to her, and consoled 
her as he best could. “ Dear maiden,” said he, “ do not 
grieve ; you shall be well taken care of^ Bemain with my 
wife until I can find you a rich husband.*’ “ I thank you,” 
answered Synoglar ; “ but hope is gone, and now must 1 learn 
patience.” 


THE THIRTEENTH CIIAPTEK. 

When the wedding festivities were with great miith and 
joy brought to an end, the Christians again armed themselves, 
fell with fresh courage upon the l^eathen host, and foiiglit that 
day so valiantly, that the enemy were entirely routed, and 
King Pynart and Helding lost their lives. Those who could 
gave themselves fled and vacated the country. The rich tents, 
with much noble furniture, money, and property, became 
the spoil of the Christians. On that day were one Iiundrcd 
thousand pagans slain ; nevertheless much Christitin blood 
must also have been shed, for tl^e heathen fought bravely. 

Lother remained in Constantinople until the seven years 
were over during which his fatlier had banished him ; when 
these were expired, he told Zormerin that he wished to re- 
turn to France, that he might stand before Ids father. 

Zormerin was very glad of this : Lother w^ent to King 
Orschier, and begged permission to depart with his daughter 
into France, because his years of banishment were ex- 
pired. “ Assuredly I will permit it,” said Orschier ; only 
you mzist promise me to return again to Constantinople, 
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when you have seen your -father; thereto I entreat you 
affectionately, for, after my death, you shall reign over my 
dominions and be emperor of Constantinople*” Dear sir,” 
said Xx>ther, I will, before one year k past, be with you 
again.” Then they made all ready for the journey ; Lother 
and the beautiful Zormerin, her beloved maiden Scheideohin, 
with Mailer his faithful comrade, besides all their retain^a, 
took leave of King Orsehier, who gave liis daughter his bless* 
ing. He saw her not again ulitil she had endured great 
suffering* 4 

They set forth together, attended on their way by about 
one hundred men-at*anns. Vfhmr they came to Borne, the 
pope showed them much honour, and they remained there 
for four days. Then Otto heard, through a spy, that Lother, 
with his wife, as also Mailer and the rest, were on their way to 
Paris, and would take the route through Pavia. Upon which 
Otto devised the greatest treachery that ever was heard of : 
he assembled twenty thousand armed men, and made them 
take possession of all the roads by which Lother and his 
company would travel. 

“ 8ir,” said Mailer, ‘Met us rather ^>ot pass through Pavi% 
or at least let us be in proper array and well armed, because 
Otto, the knave, who is become king of Pavia, is not very 
well to be trusted.” Lother said he was right ; and they aU 
put on their armour. But they were watched by a spy, who 
had been sent by Otto, that he might have certain intelli* 
gence of Lother and his suite. This spy rode in haste back 
to Otto, and brought him tidings how Lother and Mailer, 
with their wives, were on the road thither, and only a very few 
people with them, “ but,” said he, “ they have all armed them* 
selves. Thus nfuch 1 saw from behind a hedge where I had 
concealed myself; therefore be\)n your guard, sir king.” “ By 
my troth,” said Otto, “ their armour shall help them little, 
because 1 will send so many men against them, — indeed, tmi 
to one shall go. Now will I avenge myself upon them: 
Lother and Mdler shall bang on the gallows, and Zormerin 
will I take for a wife.” With that he rode attended by all 
his knights into the wood, through which Lother must travri 
on the road thither ; and this came to pass very soon. When 
they appeared, Otto, with five thousand men with spears in 
rest, ran full tilt against Lother ; and now may Godtiike him 
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under bis protection, botli him and his faithful Zormerin, 
for great sufferings await them both ! 

They rushed upon him with tremendous shouts. ‘‘ Lother 
of France,” cried tlfey, “thou shalt not pass through alive — 
here must thou die!” and therewith they fell as furiously 
upon them as wolves upon a flock of sheep. Zormerin, who 
saw all this, sprang down ihstantly from her carriage, and 
ran quite alone into the wood and hid herself. The Lom- 
bards surrounded the carriage, and searched about for her ; 
but they^found her not. Then they took Scheidechin cap- 
tive, and. all the women. Lother fought bravely with the 
Lombards, and bore himself like a hero ; but his horse was 
slain under liim, so that he fell with him to the ground ; then 
they surrounded him, and after he had received many wounds 
they took him prisoner by force. 

Mailer killed at least twenty of the Lombards ; but be was 
himself grievously wounded ; full thirty wounds had he, each 
of W'hich was deadly ; his horse also fell under him, and he 
swooned away and lay like a corpse among the dead. 
Lother was bound like a robber, and led with eyes blind- 
folded into Pavia. His heart was sore troubled, for he found 
himself in the power of hisjnost base and deceitful kinsman, 
and he sighed deeply when lie thought of Zormerin and 
Mailer, and commended them to God’s protection. 

Olto betook liimself to his palace, assembled his council 
and distinguished knights, and asked their advice as to what 
he should do with Lotiier, and how he could best avenge him- 
self? He was doubtful whether to bang him, or what sort 
of death he should make him suffer. Then stood up one of 
tlie Lombards before Otto, and said, “ Noble sir, I think in my 
mind it would be very ill done if you so grievously destroyed 
your own flesh and blood. Besides, liOtlier is the noblest and 
bravest of warriors tliat ever was born in your family. If 
you have had any grievance through him, still lie has not on 
that account deserved death. If you kill him, and King 
Charles hear of it, neither you nor your family will ever 
have peace with liim, and you must continually live in 
dread. Therefore, sir, shut him up in a tower ; there you 
may treat him as harshly as you please. If you ever rcfient 
this advice, then never follow my counsed again ; but if tliere 
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be any one in your court whom my counsel displeases, let him 
say so boldly, and I will fight with him.” 

The Lombard who spoke was of high family. He himself 
had formerly served Lother's father, the Emperor Charles, 
and had been with him at Marseilles, where he helped him 
to take prisoner the Count Ganelon ; on this account 
was obliged to respect his *^ord8 and follow the advice. 
Lother was, therefore, thrust into prison. 

Otto sent for the captive women, and when Zormerin was 
not found he w^as greatly vexed. “ Where is yQur lady,” 
said he to Scheidechin ? “ Sir,” answered she, “ fourteen 

Lombards led her away; thus much I saw — I wist not 
whence they came nor who they were ; but I fear greatly 
they will bring my lady to shame and dishououi’.” Otto 
was inwardly troubled at this information, and commanded 
tbe women to be taken to a separate apartment, where a 
sufficiency to eat and drink was placed before them. To 
Lotber also was sent a leecli, to cure his wounds. 

Otto sent round messengers, as far as Lombardy extends, 
to seek Zormerin, but she was not to be found. Then waa 
Otto very enraged, because his plan had so failed ; for what 
he had principally desired was to get Zormerin into his power. 
Lother was now, by tbe aid of the leech, recovered from his 
wounds, after he had suffered much anguish. But he grieved 
and lamented inwardly for Zurmerin, because he knew not 
otherwise but that she had fallen into Otto’s hands. 

He mourned more for Zormerin than for himself. 


THE FOURTEENTlt CIlArTER, 

We leave Lother awhile and turn to Mailer, his comrade. 
Ho revived again from his swdon, and as he raised his head a 
little and looked about, nothing found he but the dead above 
and around him. He crept w'itli much pain from under the 
dead bodies, and into the wood, Hei*e he sat do’vvii, and as his 
wounds bled profusely, he pulled off his jerkin, and tore his 
shirt into bandages, wdtli w&liich he bound up his wounds as far 
as it would go. Then he looked about and discovered a horse, 
which had run aAvay from the fight. With great pain and 
difficulty ho reached the horse, mounted it, and ro^ slowly 
through the wood. , 
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^ He bed not ridden' long when ^he«pei;peived e beautiful 
woman, who ran away swiftly When ^aw him coming. 
He followed, but she ran away all the Ah J flee 

not, lovely maiden/- said as.k>ud as he could shout 

^ Wait for me : I swear by isvy kmghtly oath I wish fo do 
you no harm/f Zormerin Was the fugitive, and when 
eosnised Mailer’s voice she stood still, and waited for him. 

Ah, Mailer/’ she said, dost thou bring me tidings of my 
lord Lother?” Yes, dear lady; my lord is taken prisoner 
to Pavia ; but I hope Otto is not daring enough to take away 
his life : so help me God, when my wounds are healed, the 
traitor Otto shall pay for it with his kingdom--^ to that will 
I bring him. But to have found you, worthy lady, is better 
to me than to have - taken any kingdom. We will go to 
France, and implore King Charles’s aid for his son, against 
the false traitorous Otto. Yet I suffer now suCh great pain, 
that I fear more atid more I shall die and go no further.” 

Dear comrade, be comforted : I will fervently pray to God 
for you, that he will help you and also my dear husband, 
and that he will revenge us on the false knave Otto, who 
has caused us so much harm, 1 have always heard say, 
whoever does evil escapes not his punishment; therefore, 
dear Mailer, hope for God’s assistance.” Zormerin was de- 
lighted that ^Im had tlie protection of Mailer ; hut he was 
very ill from his wounds, and suffered a great deal of pain, 
especially "ftem a great spear wound which he had in the 
body, and vft»ieh gave him hitter anguish. 

Thus rode they slowly on. and arrived at length at St. 
Bernard. Here they went into an inn, in which they w^erc 
obliged to remain for nearly four months. During fourteen 
days Zormerin thought each hour that Mailer must die. At 
length he became better, and dfter four months he, with Zor- 
merin, again departed. All that they had, they had exi>ended, 
and now went away poor and barefoot. Zormerin endea- 
voured to console him with soothing v/ords, how they now 
would travel into France, and how she set her hope on the 
Emperor Charles. Mailer comforted her in return, and tliey 
planned how they would set Lother free from captivity, and 
avenge themselves on the Infamous Otto. Thus they con- 
soled and encouraged one another ; hut they little expected 
that they should And no help from his kinsmen. 
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THE PJlfTEKKTH CHAPTER. 

When Charles the cmpwor felt that Jie was about to die, he 
sent throughout the extent of his kingdom for all his nobles, 
and the whole body of his knights, and payed what he owed 
them ; then want he into the church of St. Kilian, where he 
confessed, and commanded a noble mass to be sung. As history 
informs us, the priest found on ^he altar a letter, wherein 
was written a sin which the Emperor Charles had committed 
but had neglected to confess. The priest showed the letter 
to the emperor, who acknowledged and confessed immedi- 
ately that same sin, and thanked God with all his heart for 
this grace. 

The Emperor Charles shortly died, and his son Ludwig 
was chosen and crowned as emperor, after he had taken for 
a wife lilanchefleure, the daughter of the Count dc Nar- 
bonne. King Ludwig had not been long at Paris wdien 
Zormerin and Mailer arrived there. Mailer went immedi- 
ately to the court before King Ludwig, who was surrounded 
by the grandees and nobles of the kingdom ; among them 
was the brother of his 'wife, to whon> he had given great 
wealth, so that lie had become very powerful. Mailer had 
on a tatter(*d coat, and liis whole appearance was very 
wretched ; therefore w'ould none of his former acquaintance’** 
reqpgnise him, but treatt'd him 'with contempt. “ Accursed 
be the wicked kingdom,” said Mailer to liimself^, since a 
rich rogue will lierc have greater honour done him than is 
bestowed on the righteous main wdio is poor. Eternal God, 
why is every thing tlius changed on eartl^?” 

Mailer fell at the feet of the king, who had not even so 
much as notice<i him, because- lie^saw him in such a WTetebed 
condition. “ Sire,” began Mailer, ‘‘me thinks you wish not 
to recognise me, although you iormetly knew me very well, 
and I have still many kinsmen at your court ; but now I 
am poor, nobody knows me. I am called Mailer, King 
Galyen's son, and was brought up at your court, vidth your 
brother. I went awn}* when Ids father banished 1dm.” 
“ Dear Muller,” answered the king ; “ yes, indeed, I know 
you now. If you will stay witli me at tlie court, and enter 
iiiy service, you shall bii treated as niy other servants.” 
‘^8ire,” answ^ered Mailer, “it wxmld be a wonderful thing 

A A 
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for me to serve thee, seeing that I also am a king’s son 
And at the same time, in his heart tliought he, what sort of 
relation is this, that he asks me not at once after his brother, 
of wlioml have spoken to him ; not once does he even seek 
to know whether he still lives, or whether he is dead. Had 
I such a brother forsooth, I would banisli him where he 
should not come back again for a thousand years. There- 
upon he said, “ Noble king, why have you such an unfeeling 
mind towards your nearest of kin? Truly, methinks, you 
h:ive but small love for your own brother, who is now in 
misfortune and misery, and through your traitorous cousin 
languishing in fetters, while you live in peace and security 
king and emperor!” Then he related to King Ludwig all 
that had happened to Lother since his banishment ; and 
after he had particularly reported every thing, prayed him 
for assistance, and that he would help Lother out of cap- 
tivity, and revenge him on the faithless Otto. 

King Imdwig would willingly have delivered his brother 
and sent men to his aw«!sistance, but there liveal at his court all 
the false traitors who had so long been Lother'.s enemies ; 
these took King Ludwig aside : ‘‘ Sire,” said tliey, let 

your brother alone ; he never did any good. Your highest 
knights he has all affronted on account of women, for which 
reason your father, as you may reitiember, hnnislicHl him for 
seven _years from the land; if you receive him again now 
at your court, you will never have peace or quiet with these 
noldes. Think also that you will then have to share with 
him the paternal inheritance ; if he comes again he will 
certainly be cither king or emperor.” “ By my faith,” said 
the king, you speak th(3 trutli. Otto also has^ doubtless, 
imprisoned liim on account 0* his evil ways. Mailer,” con- 
tinued he, turning to him, my friends advise me to bring 
no war into the land on my brother’s account. Lotlier will 
always live after his own mind, lie would never submit even 
to my father; he has probably in like manner injured my 
cousin Otto, and so it is just that in* should puni.sh Jiim 
therefore. Althougli he has impri'^oned him, he yet gives 
him enough food to eat. For myself, I will n(3ver put on ar- 
mour in order to help him out of captivity, wheni he lives so 
well ; in this I will follow my counsellors.” “ Tliose who give 
you ^ch advice are thorough traitors,” retorted Mailer, 
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in<1ignaiitly. “ It is jDfrievous tliat you will not como to the 
help of your own nsitiiral brotltor. Otto has, like a foul 
traitor as he is, imprisoned him unjustly !’* Herewith Mailer 
turned about, and went out. King tudwig called after 
him, to ask whether he would not '‘breakfast with him ? 
“Nevermore!*’ cried Mailer I will rather go fasting to 
bed, than eat with traitors.” This Mailer spoke very boldly. 
He had not yielded at all to Ki^g Ludwig’s pleasure, for he 
was as great a king’s son as Ludwig, 

He went back then into the inn to Zormerin. “Lady,” 
cried he, full of indignation, “ in Ludwig I have found the 
most faithless man that ever lived. He leaves his brother in 
his need, and follows the adviee of false traitors. May God 
curse him therefore ! Oh Gtul, J fear much that Lother will 
never again be set at liberty.’* Zormerin wept. “ Oh, un- 
happy that T am!’* said she; “did ever any woman endure 
what J must suffer ? Cursed be the hour in which I born!” 
“ Worthy Avoman,” began Mailer, “let us again return to 
C’onstnntinople to your father. I aauII beg Inm to remember 
the great fidelity Lother showed toAvarcl- him; that he may 
come to his assistance, Avho never deserted him in his need 
against tin* pagans. I shall then sco Avhethcr truth is still 
to be found on the earth,”. 


THE SIXTEENTH CnAPTER. 

* 

Tiiea’ left Paris and travelled many days. Of their journey 
T shall say only that tliey came again into Lombardy. TJien 
did tin y i>ot}i takg good counsel together, Iioaa' tlnw sliould 
best disguise themselves, in ordc;^' totraA^el unkuoAvn through 
the country. Zormerin sold her fine furs AAdiich she AA’^oro, 
and bought hersedf a lute thercAvith, for she could }>hiy very 
Avell on tliat instrument. Mailer, Avho knew Avell hoAv to find 
the proper lierbs, stained himself and also Zormerin, both 
face and hands ; no ime in this disguise could know ihein. 
“ Mailer, dear eomradi*,” said Zormerin, when sIk* saw liow 
changed thoA' both Avere, “ let us to PaA'ia, and there learn 
whether I.other is dead or alive. 1 beg you earnestly to do 
it, for no one will knoAv us in this guise.” “Jf yon then 
wdll undertake the delicate task,” said Mailer, “I willingly 
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agree to your proposal. You can, with your lute-playing, 
gain as much as we may require, not to die of hunger ; and 
King Otto shall find me in clothes besides. I will say I am 
your husband ; you shall be called Maria, and I will nuine 
myself Dietrich,” “ So let it be,” said Zormerin ; and now 
only be quick ; let us baste with as little delay as possible to 
Pavia, that we may hear of iLothci*.” 

In the mean time, while Jhesc two were thus wandering, 
Lother lay in a deep dungeon; but enough to eat and to drink 
was given to him by Otto’s command. They were come now 
to the holy Whitsuntide, and it so happened that a new gar- 
ment was brought to King Otto ; and, as he put it on, he 
found it was a hand’s-breadth too long. Now as he was 
much abusing the tailor who had made it, one of the cham- 
berlains said, “ Sire, you have for a long time kept Lotlier 
of France in captivity, and he has nc\er been newly clad. 
Yet is he of high birth and your near kindred ; therefore it 
would be very proper for you to send him the garment, as it 
is too long for you ; it will just fit him, for he is much taller 
than you are.” it so,” said Otto; ‘‘go take it to him.” 

The chamberlain went with the garment to Lother, whom 
he found lying very Lin]iap])y in the dungeon. The servant 
greeted him, and s]>okc to him with kindness. ]\Iy lord, 
KiVm Otto sends you this robe, that you may wear it.” 
Lotppi' stood up, put it on, and it fitted him excellently. 

added the chamberlain a thoughtless word, which he 
afterwards regretted, lie said, nainely, “ My lord, tlie robe 
fits JroU as completely as if it had been math* for yem ; for 
my master the king it was a somewhat too long.” What 
mean you by that r” cried Lother; ‘‘am 1 so little esteemed 
in the world, lliat Otto dares to .send me wliat docs not iit 
liim ? Oh I must 1 endure this ? Ah me I If then I am thus 
degraded, I will never more de::iro either to cat or drink.” 
Therewith he dotfed the garment airain, cut and tore, it to 
pieces, and trampled it under loot “ Go now,” said he to I hi* 
chamberlain, “ tell the dungeon wardem I will neither eat nor 
drink any more; I will live no longer; Jot no one bring me 
food.” The chamberlain was very grieved so to have spoken ; 
he went sadly to King Otto, and told him the circumstance 
and all that Lother had said. Then Otto began to leel a little 
pity, tiud was sorry that the cBamberlain had said so much. 
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On the same day Zonnerin and Mailer arrived at Pavia. 
They went instantly to the palace, and inquired of the porter 
whether they could be permitted to play and sing before the 
kincr, and if so, desired he would lead them into the banquet 
hali. The porter wished to jest with Zormerin, and would 
have kissed her on the neck ; but she turned away and gave 
him Mich a hearty blow, that two of his teeth fell out. Then 
the porter thought to play them felse, and would not let them 
enter. This a knight witnessed, and took them under his 
protection, and led them both directly into the banquet-halk 
wJiere the king, with tlie vdiolc court, many knights and also 
many beautiful women, sat at table. Otto little thought that 
Zormerin and Mailer were so near to him. Had he recog- 
nised them under their disguise, he would without mercy 
liave slain Mailer ; for he hated him more especially. Zor- 
merin and Mailer moved on to the side where they saw tlie 
other minstrels, and sat down by tliem. Mailer immediately 
filled a drinking cup with wine, and drank it off at a 
draught. “ God Iiolp thee,” said the piper; “ we see plainly 
you are one of us.” When the repast was half over, the 
jdayers stood up ; one piped, another phiyed on an organ, and 
so that eaeh in turn {lerformed Ids part. At length Zormerin 
t(jok her lute, and jilayed thereon so sweetly and so well, 
tliat Otto kept hi> eyes eoutinually fixed upon her. The lute- 
]>laying delighted him so much, that he made all tiic other 
players to cease, and listened only to her ; lie said moreover 
to Ids servants, ‘‘ Let the lute-player be richly rewarded ; 
for slie has so jileased me, that I would not liave her say of 
me that I am stingy or poor. These peojile wander about 
everywhere more, than otliers ; and when tliey arrive at other 
lda(!<‘s, I would that she speak well of my court.” 

“ Nobh*. sir,” said one of the kniglits, ‘‘ it might be well 
to reward th(*M3 musicians, so that tiny may publish your 
])raises in other parts ; but think of your cousin Lother, 
who i,s at this very nuaneiit a captive in your duugcou. lie 
is your nearest of kin ; and if he had Ids riglit, he would be 
eiiqieror of Rome. I have heard that your chamberlain dis- 
tressed Idin very much to-day on account of a robe; in jus- 
tice, iiobh; sir, you should not sutfcr him to perish so ]d- 
teoiisly. ]My advice is, that you send him good meat and 
drink ; let them bid him be of good cheer, for that his'affairs 

A A 
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will yet nicrul, and that you wish to be reconciled with 
him. It were also well that you sent the lute-player into 
the tower to him; r perhaps she might please him, and he 
would take courage again ; I am confident he would tliank 
you for it.” Let it be so,” said the king, and called his ser- 
vants. Take food and wine,” said he ; carry it to my 
cousin ill the dungeon.” 

He also commanded Zoroierin to take her lute and go 
with the servants to a prisoner in the tower, before whom 
she was to play for his amusement, “ I will give you 
lor your service a good reward,” said he. Sire, Avhat you 
couinunul me I will do very willingly,” said Zormeriu ; and 
thciH.-iii she indeed spoke tlie truth ; for no gift ever so great 
could make her so glad as that she should again see her be- 
loA ed. Her heart beat hard through great joy and expecta- 
tion ; so did also that of the laithful Mailer, who only feared 
lest her great gladness should be observed. 

She went then with the servant, who carried the food ; 
and Avhen they came to the lower, they found Luther very 
ill and lying on the bed. “ Take ibis food away again,” said 
he ; 1 will neither cut nor drink. Has King Otto sent 

these nuisiciaiis to make iiioek of me ? He know s very well 
that from such us these 1 can derive no pleasure.” Zorrnorin 
said tlien to the serving man and the warder : l)<iar 

friend.'., go you out, and lock us in here ivith the gentleman ; 
I Avill ])iay so sivectly that lie shall, notwithstanding his words, 
be delighted ; and I iv'iil suy to him sucli soothing words, 
that lie sliall be willing to share Avith me his last farthing.” 
At tJiese Avords the serving niaiv and the keeper laughed 
heartily, and tliey tlioiiglit Zormerin a C'orinna. Lother avus 
astonished Avlu*n lie ln‘anl li<v* so speak ; yet could lie neither 
rectrgiiise her nor IMaller. Zormerin began jo play, the 
seiw ing'inan and the keeper Avent out, and left both alone 
with tiio captive, AVlien Aormerio w'as certain that they 
were far enougli off, and all the bolls and locks Avere fas- 
tened, then she loll on the neck of Lother, and wept, and 
kissed him a thousand times. 

“ O Lother I knowest thou not thine own true Zormerin ? 
Here alst) is Mulhn*, thy comrade : in order to sec thee, wc 
have thus disguised oui*sclves.” Lotiier began to shed scalding 
tears wlien he recognised her, and pressed both to liis heart. 
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and embraced and kissed her again and again, times innumer- 
able. “ Kiss me, dear lord,” said Mailer ; “for I love you more 
than all 3'^our friends besides. Your father is dead, and 
jour brother Ludwig is crowned king* ; the latter follows 
the counsels of your treacherous enemies, so that you must 
expect no consolation from him. It grieves him not at all that 
jou lie liere in prison, Tofur Avife and I went to Paris; but 
as I received such sorry corafor^^from your brother, I brought 
her hither, that we might learn how it fared witli you ; and 
whetlier you Avere ali\"e or dead. Then I willed to lead her 
to Constantinople to King Orscliicr. Let us speak to him, 
to besiege Pavia and (let troy Otto; King Orschier must aid 
us, if he remembers how you assisted him against the pa- 
gans. And now, dear sir, do you know anything of Schei- 
decJiin iny Avife? Is she dead or alive?” “ Dear comrade, 
she is not dead ; elie was taken prisoner with the others, and 
led into tlie tovn ; tluTC she is indeed still. Zomierin, 
beloved Avife, Ave have had but little joy in our marriage; 
may Cod Indp us out of our trouble!” And now both Avept 
aloud and nioanc^d bitterly. Mailer attempted to comfort 
them. Yon ani wrong,” said he: ‘\lhat you have so much 
evil Ibrtune is God’s Avill ; so too can ho soon turn your 
sorroAA' into joy. I wish only, for iny ])art, that I had Schei- 
<lechin my bedoved Avife Avith me; 1 Avould make myself 
very happy witli her. You ought to forget your grief's now 
that you are togethcir. I Avill go for a wliile into the little 
room, and ]cav<.‘. j'ou alone ; for I do not belong to you nor 
to your secret counsels.” Comrade,” said Lotlicr, ‘‘blessed 
be .she AAdio borti thee; those words God himself bade thee 
spc.ak ! ” ^ 

Thus did they tarry together long, until at length they 
lieard the jailor coming, Ay ho unboiled tlic door.s. The time 
was come when, witli sorroAvfid hearts, Lotlicr and Zomierin 
must part. Lotlnu' kissed Malhu* on hi.s mouth. “ Far(=*, thee 
Avcll, true friend *, work Avith your best strength, that I may 
come out of captivity.” “ lie assured, sir, my heart will never 
be glad until you are out of this vile dui’unce, and I will labour 
for it a.s much as possible, — I swear it by all the saints.” Now 
again entered the jailer, A\dio bid them Avithdraw. Zomierin 
could with dilliculty restrain her tears or help betraying her- 
self; it caused her heart deep grief that she must now depart 

A A. 4 
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and leave Lotber behind. King Otto had Mailer newly clad, 
and gave Zormerin a golden girdle, richly set with pearls, kept 
them three days at his court, and treated them hospitably. 
After this space they took leave of King Otto, and once more 
departed from the town of Pavia. When they were come 
into the fields, tliey thankecl God that they had not been 
recognised and ^had seen their beloved lord, and they con- 
fided themselves and him s^lL to the protection of the Al- 
mighty. 


THE SEVENTEENTH CUAPTEIL 

They came now to Constantinople, lind went immediately 
into the palace, before King Orschicr. When Zormerin saw 
her father, she could not for tears speak a single word. 
Orsehier looked at her, and for a long time could not recog- 
nise her; at last he knew her. “Dear daughter, whence 
coinest thou? It >vas with difficulty I knew you again! 
AVlio ever saw' a queen in such circumstances? Cursed be 
the hour that J gave you to Lother ! ** 

Then, said Mailer, “ Speak no more thus, sir : you gave 
her to the noblest knight that lives on «arth ; and besides 
that, he is better born than ever were any of your race ! I 
pray you to remember the great fidelity which he showed 
you ; you know W'ell that if he, after God, had not acted 
af he did, the pagans would have quite ruined you. Could 
you forget his fidelity, you would indeed do him a great 
injustice.*’ And now he began and related to King Orscliier 
fill that had liappened to him, and liow Lother now, tlirough 
tlie treachery of Otto, lay in prison in a dengeon at Pavia ; 
also how King Ludwig in Frjpicc followed evil counsels, and 
would not help his brother. “ I'hink, noble king,” said lie, 
“ how the heathens had taken you, and liow my lord Lother 
freed you egain. Have ]»ity also on niy lord, and comfort 
and assist him.” “ Then/* answered King Orschier, “I liear 
from you that his natural brother keeps away, from him? 
Why should 1 then stand by him ? AVhy should 1 bring my 
country into so heavy a w^ar? I should be the jest of the 
w^orld, if I did not conquer, w hich is very possible. God be 
my witness I will not run the risk ; better care shall be taken 
of iny daugliter ; '•she shall never see tliis man again, and I 
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will find a richer prince for her than Lother*” King,” crte 4 
Mailer, “ never more will I be your friend I When I can do 
you an injury, I will not neglect the occasion, but do you all 
the niiscliiof I can. I swear eternal hatrell to you, and declare 
war against you!” With that he rose and went straight-- 
way out 

U’hen went he to Zorraerin, who sat mourning in her 
chamber, shedding many a thousand tears: she also had 
entreated lier father for Lother ; but all was vain. “ What 
shall we do now, dear Mailer?” cried she, weepi%. “ I shall 
go now to my father,” esud he, in order to pray him to 
help Lother. This is tlie last that I can do.” ** Do So, dear 
Mailer, I will give you a good horse and a valise full of gold.” 
“ God will requite you, noble lady,” he replied. “ Now I beg 
yon, be constant and true.” “ You shall find do failing in 
me,” said Zormerin ; yet I wish I might live no longer; 
for I fear greatly Lother will never again be IVee.” Mailer 
wept when he heard her speak so sadly, and took leave of her. 
She had commanded that the best horse in the stable should 
be given him, and he immediately roile away from the city. 

Muller was grieved from his Jieart. Never,” said he, as he 
came out into the countiy, “no, never will 1 rest till 1 have 
set you IVee, my dcan;st lord.” lie determined now to go to 
his parents, whom he hud not seen for so many 3 001*8. He had, 
w hen a child, b<ien found by Ogier of Denmark in the >vuter, 
as the latter was going out with hawks to hunt for duek^ ; 
whence he received the name of Muller, which signifies in 
the Itiiliuu laiiguuge the same us mallard, or “ enterich,” in 
German. Ogier of Denmark resigned the child to King 
Charles of b'rance; the latter having heard that King 
Galycn had lost his child, thought that this might be the 
same, and therefore sent him ^lack unto King Galyeii, who 
brought up the child till the age when he could serve, and 
scut him then again to King Charles; at his court lie remained 
until lie was twenty-three years old, w hen he accompanied 
LotHer to Constantinople, and during the tvhole period he 
had never once seen his parents. 

Mailer had to pass in his journey through an imperial 
city. He was very well armed, but had no armorial bearings 
on his shield ; so when he ai’rivcd in the city, he rode imme- 
diately to a painter’s house and had his coat of arras* painted 
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thereon ; viz. three heads of nmidens, gold on an azure 
ground, above the heads a leopard, and in the centre of the 
shield a demi-lion. When it was finished, Mailer paid for it 
liberally, and rode on again as far as Champagne. Here he 
came to a large to>vn wdth a beautiful castle, but he wist not 
to whom it belonged. While he was thinking to himself, 
there approached him a messenger carrying letters ; he spake 
to him courteously, and inquired the name of the town and 
of its lord. “ Sir,” answered the messenger, “this town is 
culled Neustadt, and belongs to King Galyeri tlie invin- 
cible.” At this answer Mailer was much rejoiced, and in- 
quired further of llie messenger. “ Whither goest tliou, 
dear friend?” “ Not far from hence, noble sir, to the castle 
there; I must bring ten master-workmen, that to-morrow in 
Neustadt they may make preparations for the great tourney 
which is to be held there.” “ For what occasion is this 
tourney to be held?” “ Sir, King Ansys* daughter, from 
^pain, will be married to Otger, the sou of King Galyen. 
Whoever gains the prize in this game shall have a beautiful 
horse, with a saddle and housings embroidered with pearls ; 
XI tnore magnilicent guerdon was never seen. Here shall 
we see assembled all tlie floAver of chivalry ; on lieralds and 
musicians also will great gifts he bestowed. A man may well 
tilt gladly for the sake of a beautiful woman ; and the maiden, 
King Ansys’ daughter, of Spain, is so beautiful, that one could 
not easily find lier equal in the w’orld.” 

Mailer lei't the messenger and rode on again towards the 
city ; he determined not to declare himself to his parimts till 
he had tourneyed with ten of the bravest kniglits. Then he 
commended himself to God, to his bl(*:,se(J luotlier, and 1o 
*St. Julian ; this last is a saint, jlo wdioni fieople are accustomed 
to pray when they desire to liiid good quarters. As he rode 
into the town he saw numerous nobles, knights, s([uires, and 
many beautiful Avomeii. Tl;ere was heard on all sides the 
sound of pipes, trunqiets, and many-stringed instruments. 
“ Eternal God ! ” said Mailer, “ I liave by this time learned 
how miserable is the life of the poor man • how many are suf- 
fering in W’retchediicss who have no j)roperty, while the rich 
are so pompously embellishing life. O God, how vain is all 
this ! Were it nm for Lother my lord, and my beloved wife 
Scheidechin, whom 1 wish so much to deliver Irom captivity, 
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I would abandon worldly honours and all pleasure and joy, 
— and would go alone into the forest, — there might I serve 
God, for there only shall I be certain of imperishable joys ” 

He rode on again into the city, and sduglit in many places 
for an inn, but every one jeered at him, and bade him go 
furtlior ; and he laughed in his heart, because he knew well 
that had he made himself Icnown he would every where 
have found a lodging. At la^t he was received in a rich 
nierchanfs house, llere he saw that already every one 
wlio lodged in the liouse had placed his helmet before the 
window ; ho begged rilso of Ins host to take care that his 
helmet in like manner sl.ould be hung outside the window, 
so tliat people might see lie wished to tourney, and he pro- 
mised him ten guilders for doing so. 

The host was greedy for the money, and commanded the 
servant at onee to hang the Indmet out of window. Mailer 
gave tlie servant a guilder, for wliich he thanked him, and, 
with a jesting air, added, ‘‘ J will take good care of it, if 
yon uill ^n'ornise to dub m(‘ a knight, should you to-morrow 
gain tlui prize, for I have a long time desired to be made 
a kniglit.'” ]\Ialler answered, laugljjug, “ More than thou 
desiivst shalt tlioii luuu*. i’roui me.” Tfie servant took the 
helmet iind hung it jestingly higher than the others, so that 
it was eonspieuoiis to tlie eye. And thus jested the servant 
with him in all ways and at every thing that Mailer desired of 
him ; fur he ladd him for a pO(a' knight wdio was seeking ad- 
venlures, in order to gain somewliat. But Mailer laughed 
w ith tlie serv ant, and so well knew^ how to win him, that he as 
well as the host, soon for love of liiin did all that he. required. 

IVIallor went yut into the city to wailk about, and came be- 
fore the palace; liithereame Otg(*T, liis brother, and with him 
walki'd his father, King Ansys, and the Bastard vou Ciine- 
her. King Ansv.V son. As Mailer saw all these princes 
coming, he asked the servants who they w'ere ; and wlien he 
lieanl liis father named, the tears came into his eyes. The 
prim es made Otger observe Mailer, because he so perfectly 
resemhkxl him. King Galycn, liis father, approached him ; 
Mailer bowed reverentially- Tell me, dear comrade,’’ said 
the king, whence eomest thou hither ? ” “ Sir,” answei'ed 

Malhu’, “ that shall you know to-morrow w lien the tourney 
begins. 1 am a poor companion ; 1 seek adventures, and 
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am Qomc hither to obtain a prize ; but if I obtain it, so shall 
God curse them that would contest it with me.” King 
Galyen laughed and turned again to the princes. “ What a 
fool of a joung man is this,” said he ; “ to what I ask liim 
he answers not directly, and says all kinds of absurd things 
instead.” - 

Tlien Mailer met his mother, and liis blood ran swiftly 
through his veins ; he wist not wdiether he should speak to 
her and make himself known or not ; then he remembered his 
vcw, that he would not make himself known till he had 
tiited against the bravest and most famous knights. 

I'he nobles and ladies began a gay dance j then Mailer 
chose the most lovely woman out of the circle, and danced 
with her so beautitully, and like a little bird sprang so 
liglitly with her, that all the women felt a liking for him ; 
and even tlie knights said, “ What a fine young man is this ! 
every thing he does becomes him well.” 


THE LKillTEENTll CHAPTER. i 

The next morning early Muller put on his fine armour, 
which ho had obtained from Zorinerin, and rode to the 
square before the palace, where the tourney was to he held ; 
the servant of the inn, named Gamier, attended him as his 
squire. First JMaller saw the marriage of his brotlwir and 
King Ansys' daughter ; as soon as this was over, tlioy began 
the* tourney. The princes kept the arena, in order to tilt 
with every one who might enter. The women went to a 
handsome gallery which liad been prepared for the occasion. 
There were full three hundred in nuiiiber, and Uosainunde, 
Mailer's mother, sat in the centre, by King Ansys’ daughter, 
and the women on both sides arounii her. Exquisite beauty, 
loveliness, and grace were there to be seen in plent}*, but 
plenty also of pride and arrogance. Many handsome knights 
had their lady loves tliex'e ; and many women there were, 
who wished in their hearts that their husbands might not 
return alive from the tourney. 

Mailer rode up to tliose who were distributing the spears, 
and demanded one also. But as they saw him attended only 
by a single servant, they said, Who are you? Whence do 
you come Of wliat country ? Was your coat of arras 
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exposed to view?” “It was exposed to view,” answered 
Mailer ; “ my servant will bear witness to it.” But they 
would not believe him until two heralds, who accidentally 
stood by, swore thereto, and that they tad seen the coat of 
arms the day before exposed for show. Now, at length. 
Mailer obtained a spear. lie bore exactly his father’s 
arms, to the half-lion. This last he had had added thereto. 
As he now rode into the lists, ^very one wondered ; even the 
great King Galyen was astonished to see a stranger bear 
these arms. The king spoke to hirrf kindly, and said, “ I 
am surprised at the device you hear, comrade ; you have 
exactly my arms, with ihe exception of tlie demi-lion. Tell 
me, therefore, whence hast thou them?” “Sir, I had the 
arms painted at ray own pleasure, not tlierewith to offend 
you, hut rather to honour and exalt you ; therefore I pray 
yon, may I he permitted to tilt therewith ?” 

“AVhat!” cried one of the knights; “thou arrogant 
sweet-tooth ! how darest thou to take upon thyself to hear 
the king’s arms?” “Make not so many words,** answered 
Miill<T, “ and be not so very indignant. I heg of you ; bring 
me one of your best comrades, and 1 will prove my right to 
these arms upon him !” King Galyen could not help lausrhing 
at Mailer’s bold speech. “ Comrade,’’ said he, “ you shall have 
permission to bear these arms under the condition that thou 
tiltest against a knight that I will send thee, and if then 
thou dost not do honour to lliem, I will treat yon in such 
wise that the coat of arms shall be reversed until the up- 
jicrniost shall become the lowest.” “ So he it, sire,” an- 
swered ]\Iallcr, “ yet I have first one request, if you will 
graciously penpit me to ask it.” “ You have permission ; 
what is your request ?” “ It is proclaimed that knights must 
break four lances before they can receive the reward ; I heg 
for myself to be allowed to break eight.” The kiiiir, after he 
liad agreed, rode away; and liad himself armed. He put on 
an armour not known, entered the lists as a foreign knight, 
and demanded to tilt against Mailer, who was also, on his side 
immediatelj ready. They rode against each other. Mailer 
struck his ftither exactly in the vizor of Ids helmet, so that 
the helmet fell oft* Ids head, and his lance was broken. The 
king could not save himself from falling. More than a hundred 
knights ran to him to raise him up again. Mailer bould not 
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confess before tlie people that it was his own fatlier whom he 
had unhorsed; but he had already knelt down, and im- 
plored of the king forgiveness and grace. They carried the 
king away into the palace, where he was disarmed and pre- 
sented with a goblet of wine; he drank it offi then mounted 
his horse again, and said to the Bastard von Ciineber, 
“ I beg you to break with ' this adventurer a couple of 
spears. If thou throw him down, I will richly reward you.” 
The king had fixed upon the bastard, because he was big, 
strong, and brave. lie also rode against Mailer, and was, 
like the king, unliorsed by him. He cried so loud with pain 
at his fall, that tliose who heard him thought he was dying. 
King Ansys had his son brought away from the arena, and 
all the princes lamented for him. Then King Galyen ealled 
a worthy knight, who, already in fourteen battles had car- 
ried the standard of the king. “ Count Richard, dear 
nephew,” said Galyen, “ 1 pray you l)r(‘ak a lanee with this 
adventurer.” “ JSir,” answered the count, ^*methiiiks the 
stars to-day arc not propitious for those who fight against 
the adventurer : I shall wait till to-morrow.” Gt*on, King 
Ansys’ eldest son, made a signal t() Mailer with his hand ; 
the latter was quite prepared ami anxious, for he would 
rather have died than not win the guerdon on that da}', be- 
cause he hoped through this to be so mueli the more gladly 
acknoAvledged as their kinsman by bis ]>areMts and friends, 
and consequently so mucb the bettm* able to carry assistance 
to Lotlier. For his friend he bore eoiistuntly in his mind, and 
not for a mormmt, in all he did, could he forgi't liiin. Mailer 
also struck down Geon, so that be remai/ied luuiging with 
one foot in the stirrup, and lie was dr!igg(Al hy the horse all 
round the inclosure. Then ruse such a tumult and cry among 
the people at this siglit, that tlie f'arih sliook. AftiT tliis rode 
up to him Otger his brother, and begged to break a lance 
with liini.' Tiiat shall I never do,” answered Mailer. “ I 
would not for all the world run against you ; myselt' I Jiold 
very lightly, and heed not at all what may lielall me, but for 
your sake it would grieve me very inueb ; your father, and 
your mother, and 3 'our bride might well curse me ii’ 1 threw 
you ; therefore run I not against you.” “ By my truth,” said 
Otger, “ you are a a irtuous knight ; if you will remain here 
with my father and me, we will treat you well.” “ 1 thank 
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you very much,” answered Mailer ; “ that may perhaps be 
(lone ; when I find a good master, I serve him well.” Then 
Otger rode away again. 

Mailer broke the eight spears in a knightly manner, and 
with splendid tourneying, although at the fourth he had 
already earned the prize, and the heralds had begun to cry 
out his praises and his triumphs with many noble words. 
Yet ho was not thereby to be diverted from his purpose, till 
he had broken his eiglit speats altogether, and unhorsed 
eight knights. King Galyen commanded his pipers and 
musicians to attend Mailer to his inn, and the heralds also 
preceded him with fine singing ; then Mailer had a fine re-* 
past prepared of poultry, fish and venison, and wine ia 
plenty, and regaled all who ehosc to come. 

Wliile he was prc}>aring every thing for his guests. 
King Galyen came and brought the prize with him to 
the inn. It was a superb horse, on which a golden 
saddle ; the stirrups were of silken web, with pearls and 
pnicious stones, beautifully adorned. Two queens led it ; 
the one was the beautiful Rosamundo, Mailer's mother ; and 
the other King Ansys’ daughter. King Ansys himself. 
King (Tlalycn, and liis son Otger, and many other princes, 
came with and followed the horse, as well as many beautiful 
'women arid bravo knights. On the horse sat a noble youth, 
Avho was clad in a silken robe, and adorned with costly 
jewels ; on his head he Avore a golden croAvn magnificently 
ornamented with precious stones ; and the two queens who 
led the horse Avore also golden croAvns, splendidly jcAv oiled, 
and were clothed in rich robes. In such fine order, and Avith so 
noble a company, they AA^cnt tlirough the city to Mailer's inn. * 
When Mailer saV them approaching his heart Avas glad, and 
he thanked God in sihiiice, ' 

King Galyen snid, “ Sir, receive this reward ; you liave well 
earn(‘d it by your knightly virtue.*’ That J have merited the 
reward,” said Mailer, “ I thank God, in the first place, Avho 
gave me strength thereto, and iiext the beautiful woman AAdio 
lives ever in my mind.” Then lie took a drinking-cup, and 
gave his father to drink, then his mother, then his grand- 
father, also called Galyen, and then lastly to his brother 
Otger. King Ansys took it ill that IMallor had given these 
four to drink before him ; he thought himself insulted, turned 
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about, and was going away. Noble king,” cried Mailer, 
‘‘be not' offended that I have^ given the cup to these four 
to drink tirst ; for the first to, whom I gave it is he who 
begat me ; the secoml, she who bore me ; then gavel to my 
grandfather, from whom my father and I are descended, 
' and after him to my brother.” With these word^ he fell on 
his father’s neck, hugged and kissed him ; then he embraced 
also lus mother, and cried, “ You see your son Mailer, 
whom King Charles of FriCncc brought up !” Then the 
joy Avas indeed greo,t ; Mailer was made w^elcome by all, 
and very much cAressed by his kindred and friends. The 
servant Gamier pressed through the crowd, fell at Mailer’s 
feet, and begged for forgiveness, for that he liad carried on 
his jests with him, and ridiculed him. “Thou servedst me 
well,” quotli Mailer, “and therefore I shall reward tliee.” 
He dubbed hkn knight, and gave him besides land and great 
w’’ealth. To the host he gave the horse, besides the treasures 
wliieh he had received as the prize, and begged of him that 
he would pray to God, to give him aid in his design. 

This the host promised ; and tliei cupon Mailer invite d liini 
and his wife to table, and they betook themselves togetli(‘r 
to the jjalace, wdiere tlie table and excellent viands stood pre- 
pared.. But before they sat down tollie re[)ast, ]\IalIcT laid be- 
ibre King Galycn his request, and prayeil for aid for Lother, 
and for liis wife, Scheidcchin; lieaLso related all tliat had linp- 
pened to them, and the treaeliery of the false Otto. 1 will not 
go to table; I will never, give my.'^elf diversion nor rest, nor 
sleep, until I liave found aid for my lord Lother, and for my 
wife.” “ Dear son,” cried Mailer's grantlsire, “ 1 w ill not fur- 
* sake thee !” “ Nor I,” said King Chdyen , “ I wdll lielp thei* 
w^ith fifteen thousand armed men.” “ I also, dear brotlier,” 
said Otger, “ will help thee with my best ability.” “ And I 
np less,” said King Ansys ; “ 1 wnll not leave Lother, my 
kinsiruin,Jn the lurch, in Iiis riece.ssity.” Then was JMallers 
,, heart Very rejoiced; he thanked all, and embraced them. 
Then lie fell on his knee before his father, and prayed 
his forgiveness that lie had tlirowm him dow'n ; his father 
forgave liim willingly and blessed Ids kniglitly strength. 
Jlosainunde could not leave off caressing him, pressing him 
to her heart and kissing him ; she was full of joy to have so 
valiant a son, and all eat gaily and full of glee down to 
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table, wbcfe they ate and dfank, and toasted oi^c atiother, 
till Otger with liis bride retired to bed. 

The next day the princes wrote letters^ and" sent them 
without delay into all tjj^ir lands, that e^ery one capable of 
bearing arms should get ready, and should then assemble ^ 
with them. Mailer remained in thh city, and urged them on 
that they inij^ht the sooner be^n order, and all be the more 
quickly ready for the expedition^ 

THE KmETEENTH CHArXER. 

In the meantime Otto laid heard that Zorroerin lived again 
in Constantinople with her father ; he sent, therefore, a very 
great embassy to King Orsehier, and informVd him that Lo- 
ther of France W'as dead, and if he would givt^liis daughter 
Zormerin to him in marriage, tlieri he, Otto, would become 
Ids ally, and help him with all his forces a^Jainst the pagans, 
and if Zormerin gave him a sou he should inherit the entire 
kingdom of Lombardy. 

King Orsehier \vas well content with this proposal,* received 
the ambassadors graciously, and invited Otlo immediately 
to his court. 'J he latter came without loss of time •with a 
splendid suite, and ■wdth such wealth that every one* won- 
dered at it. 

Zormerin ■was quite in despair when she was informed of 
what had happened; she tore her hair and struck with her 
hands her beautiful face and wldte bosom. ‘"Ah me! un- 
hap})y w*omari,'’ cried she, “wdll God never help me out of 
this need? Oh ^lary, mother of God, thou pure virgin, save 
me, that I may not be compelled to give, myself to that false 
traitor, and my soul to damnation.” Thus she prayed, weeping 
very bitterly. Synoglar, wdio had remained along with Iver 
women, loved her very dearly, and tried to console her with 
afiectionate and gentle wwds, but she could not. . Zonfterin 
remained inconsolable, and when King Orsehier sent for her, 
and said to lier, tliat shi‘ must appear before King Otto, she 
sent back word to him that she w^as %cry ill, and could not ap- 
pear; and betook herself to her bed because she felt so miser- 
able ; with the determination, however, in her heart, that if she 
should be compelled to the marriage with Otto that she w*ould 
kill him, even should her owm life be the forfeit. Thareupon 
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elie called to her Synoglar, and said, ‘‘STtioglar, I would fain 
conhde to you an idea which I have, and in the execution of 
which you must help me, if you will promise to be true and 
silent.*’ 

Speak, dear maiden," answered Synoglar ; so help me 
God and his mother, as I will truly help you ! would to God 
you had found some means whereby we might set free your 
husband out of prison, for never will I believe the knave 
Otto that Lother is dead.” “ That is the very point,” con- 
tinued Zormerin, in which you must help me. Go and 
call Otto to me here ; tell himthat I am indeed ill, but not 
so much that I will not willingly speak with him, because I 
love him secretly, and my passion for him entirely consumes 
me. Strive to convince him so of my love, that he may 
firmly believe it and come to me with perfect confidence *, I 
will then by stratagem endeavour to take off his signet-ring, 
with which to seal a letter that I will write in his name to 
his castellain in Pavia *, therein will I say he must immedi- 
ately set Lother and the other prisoners free. You, Syno- 
glar, must be the messenger, and carry to Pavia the letter to 
the castellain; get Lother first out into the open field, then 
tell him the truth of all, and discover yourself to him.” 
“ Oh, dear lady,” cried Synoglar, “ what an excellent plan 
you have devised! I will immediately depart and put it in 
operation.” She hastened to Otto and delivered her message 
in the most skilful way possible. “ Your unhappy flight and 
imprisonment,” said she flatteringly to him, “ and Ijofher’s 
victory, was the cause that Zormerin obeyed her father, and 
was obliged to marry Lother ; but she loved him not, and 
never loved any but you, Sir Otto.” Otto allowed himself 
to be cajoled by these words^ and bclicned them, because he 
imagined himself to he a man very pleasing to tlie women ; 
he therefore followed the cunning Synoglar into Zormerin’s 
chamber. Here happened to him this evil omen, he stumbled 
on the threshold, and fell at full length, into the room, so 
hard upon his stomach that the ground shook thereat. He 
got up again full of shanie ; Synoglar could hardly restrain 
her loud laughter, but Zormerin wished in secret that he 
had broken his neck. 

However, she did violence to herself, and called him to 
her with a friendly voice, and begged him caressingly to sit 
down near her on her bed. lie was quite blinded by his 
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lovin«T ardour, and seated himself neat* her ; and while she 
talked to him of her love for him, and very kindly and lov- 
ingly caressed him, he wot not for preat joyfulness what 
had come to him ; then she took hold of a silken purse which 
hung at his girdle. Sir,” began she, “ w’hat have you in 
this purse ? If they are beautiful little rings, I should like 
very much to have one of them, and 1 would wear it on my 
hand for love of you.” Take out, lovely Zormerin, what 
you please,” said the fascinated Utto. Then searched she a 
long time in the purse, and pulled o\ft a little ring, which 
she put on her finger ; but at the same time she stole from 
him the signol-ring without his remarking it, because his 
loving glances were unceasingly fixed upon her, and he took 
no heed of what she did. 

Zormerin was so joyous when she had the signet-ring 
that she good-humouredly and gaily jested with him, which 
completely drove him out of his senses. Then he begged 
her very much that she would take him for her husband, at 
'which she complained to him that she felt herself too ill, but 
as soon avS she recovered she would b(‘oome his wife. Then 
went Otto from Zormerin to King Owchicr, who had com- 
manded him to be summoned to table. 

Zormerin remained alone with Synoglar, and now they 
immediately prepared the letter. She wrote just as would 
the king in giving a command to liis castellain, suhscrihed 
Otto’s signature, and impressed his seal below. Then she 
confided th(* letter to Synoglar, wlio, during the writing, had 
dressed herself like a messeng(‘r. and got ready her horse, so 
tlint without delay she set out wdth it on her way to Pavia. 

Zormerin threw tlic signet-ring on the ground before the 
door of the chamlxT. After yie repast Otto again went to 
Ijcr, and there found it lying before the door ; he picked it 
up, and lliinking he must have let it full, and that Zormerin, 
after lo(»king through his purse, had not fastened it again 
properly, troubled himself no further about it, hut entering in 
to the lair Zormerin, talked with her of his love. She spoke 
with him kindly, hut her heart was with Lothor. 

Synoglar came without mishap to I’avia, and presented 
herself immediately to the castcdlain, kneeled before him, 
greeted him in the name of his master Otto, and gave him tlu^ 
letter. When the castellain had read it through, and rccog- 
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nised liis master’s signet impression, he was very glad at the 
message, because he loved Lotlier well, and he knew also 
that he lay unjustly in captivity. He went then with glad- 
some gestures to Lotlier in the dungeon. “ Sir, give me a 
rich recompense,” said he; “I bring you good tidings — 
you arc free! King Otto has written to me that I shall set 
you and the other prisoners at liberty, and lead you to Con- 
stantinople, where he will be reconciled with you. How 
glad I am that my lord, Kihg Otto, sees his injustice. I was 
always sorry for you, Sir Lotlier, and I thank God that he 
has now gone thus far Avith you.” Lotlier could not at first 
Lelieve his words, and thought, consequently, that tlie cas- 
tellain was joking with him ; yet when he heard that he spoke 
so seriously, and conversed so kindly Avith him, he thanked 
him cordially for his good friendship, and Avent Avith him out 
of tlui dungeon, in Aviiich he had s[>ent so many melancholy 
years. As the peojdc of Pavia wondered to see Lolher going 
free, the castellain caused the lctt(jr he hail receiv(?d from 
Otto to be read about, and lie showed it to every one who 
liked to read it ; and tliey all rejoicetl, and Avent to Lothcr 
and Avished him happiness. Synoglar had access to the 
palace Avlicre Lotlier Avas, and went in and out r<?pcatedly, 
and spoke with him, but be could not recognise her, slie was 
in such strange apparel, and had so stained her face and 
liands Avith lierbs. 

The castellain sent now also for Sehcidcchin and tlie 
other captive Avomen, avIio Avere in another toAvn, and had 
them brought to Pavia. Scheideohin had been formerly ac- 
counted one of the loveliest maidens on earth, hut now 
her beauty was gone and quite fiidcil, for in her captivity 
she had suffered cold and hunger, and felt a lack of all 
things that preserve the beauty of Avoinen. Lotlier em- 
braced her and kissed lier, Avitli many tears, because he saw 
her so much fiided. “ Ah, sir,” said she, “ 1 have lost iny 
husband, your true comrade ; I suav him fall as I still 
sat in the carriage, — God and his dear mother know it ; 
never can I again be glad, for he was the truest man that 
one could well find.” “ Be of good cheer, young woman ! 
Your husband lives still; inycomradpJMaller, and my wifeZor- 
merin, were Avith me, not long ago, disguised as musicians!” 
Kow Jocheidechin, for the lirst time, Avas glad of her liberty. 
The castellain ordered water to be brought, — they washed 
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themselves and sat down together to table. That day, they 
remained at Pavia, but the next morning, very early, they 
all went out on the road to Constantinople. The >vomen 
were seated in a coach, the castellain and Lother rode, at- 
tended by twenty armed Lombards, and Synoglar, mounted 
on a good horse, led the expedition. 

Four days had they already jburncyed, and she had not 
found an opportunity of making lierself known to Lotlier, or 
saying a word to him. Now, lioAvever, it happened one day, 
when they had arrived at a beautiful cool spring, that 
Lother dismounted and Avent to the foiiiitain to drink. The 
Lombards liad all ])asst‘d on without stopping ; this Synoglar 
perceived. “ Sir Lother, I too will drink!” cried she, and 
she turned her horse and rode to the spring, where Lother 
had alighted. She likewise dismounted from her horse, but 
in'^tead of drinking, approached him, and said hurriedly : — 
“ Look at me, Sir Lother, — I am Synoglar. The Lady Zor- 
merin obtained by stratagem from the traitor Otto his signet- 
ring, wrote tlie letter to the castellain, and I, dressed as a 
messeng(‘r, brought it, and thus Avere you released from the 
dungeon. King Orsehier wishes to ^ivc his daughter to the 
traitor Otto, heeuuse he thinks you are dead. But now be- 
think you hoAV you may set yourself and the rest of your 
company tree ; 1 must steal uAvay, and, by another route, 
ride to (hmstaiitinople, to my gracious Latly Zornierin.” 
Lother had recognised her Avhilst she Avas sj>eaking, and said, 
“ Greet iny Avih; kindly h»r me, — I Avill sec ln.*r ere long, cost 
what it Avill,” Then Synoglar mounted licr horse again, turned 
about, and ro(k‘ away by another route. TJiereat the castel- 
lain gave no luvd, and tlioiiglit she Avas in the rear of the 
company, or had tarried soiin^wlicre. 

Lother rode iif) to the carriage to Scheidechin, and related 
to lier i)rivily the Avliole matter. Then, added he, Dear 
Scheidechin, you must noAA^ see hoAV you can free yourself, 
for I can no luiitlier aid you.” 

Timt night tliey halted in a village to rest. As they 
found nothing there to eat or drink, they A\cre obliged very 
soon to go to bed. Scheidechin, Avhen sh(j saw the Lom- 
bards were liist asleep, got up, waked the. other Avomen, re- 
lated to all briefly what had haiijiened, and liow they must 
Irom tliat time shift for themselves ; wherefore tlii^y all cut 
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their clothes short, like bojs, that they might the more 
easii}' run ; crept softly out of the house, and fled with the 
utmost speed into the neighbouring forest. Lother, on his 
part, cut his sheet into sti*ips, tied it to the window and let 
himself down by it. He ran to the next village, there put 
himself in bed, as if he were very ill, and sent for the priest. 
In the meantime the castellaih awoke, and as he saw that it 
was day, he rose and went to rouse Lother and the rest* 
When he found that Lother Vas nowhere to be seen he be- 
came frightened ; at lost he caught sight of the shreds of the 
sheet at the window, and now perceived that Lother had 
escaped ; he knew not what to think of this, and ran about 
quite like a man distraught. But when it came to light that 
Ihe women also had fled, he knew that some treachery must 
have been in play, and foresaw, to his terror, that he would 
have to expiate it with his life. He made his pai-ty take 
ten different routes, tuid seek everywhere whether they could 
not find some of the prisoners again, and fixed with them upon 
a town where they should ail re-assemble. This search was 
entirely fruitless. Lother kept himself like a sick man in 
*bed, and let no one come near him but the priest, until such 
iime as he might safely think the Lombards had lef t the place* 
The castellain, sore troubled, at length arrived with his 
^oompany at Constantinople, and knelt before Otto, who 
^as sitting by Zormerin. Castellain, God greet you,** said 
<Otto, “ what business brings you to me here in this strange 
Jaud?” “Sire, 1 bear you evil tidings; I would have 
brought Lother here to you, as you commanded in your 
letter, but he is fled.” At this account Otto was stupified 
with amazement. “What!” cried he, “what sayest thou, 
castellain ? I have never had an idea of writing to you to 
set Lother at liberty. Thou false villain, if thou hast let 
him escape, thou shalt die witfiout merey.*’ He called his 
council together, and disclosed to them this act of treach- 
ery. “ What shall I do, then,** cried lie, “ in order to find 
out who has played me this trick ? ** Then said one of the 
council, “ Sir, it cannot fail certainly to have happened 
through women, — the wisest and strongest men have been 
betrayed by them ; when women have set their minds on 
doing anything, it boots not how men may contrive and 
provide.*'* “ Yes, yes,** said the castellain, in his extremity, 
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“ sir, your councillor speaks the trutk!’* But these words 
helped not the poor casteUoin ; Otto, in his rage, had both 
him and his men hanged on the gallows* 


THE TWENTIETH CHAPTEB. 

Then went Otto to King Ofschier, and made complaint 
against Zormerin that she had stolen his signet, and written 
a false letter to his castellain fti Pavia, that he should set 
Lother free. “ Sir king,” said he, ‘i on account of this 
treachery 1 demand judgment and justice upon your daugli*' 
ter.” “ If she has done thee evil,” said King Orschier, I 
will have her burnt*” Therewith he sent a knight to her to 
bid her to his presence ; she was sitting and listening to 
Synoglar 8 relation of every thing which had happened to 
Lother, and how things had gone with her, when she re- 
ceived the message from her father. She went to him imme^ 
diately ; and when King Orschier saw her he cried with an 
angry voice, “Daughter, King Otto complains to me that you 
have stolen his signet-ring, and that you have by means of 
it made a false letter, and sent it to his castellain at Pavia^ 
that he should let Lother out of prison.” “ Father, were I a 
man I would answer, life against life to any one who accused 
me of it ; but 1 am a woman, and cannot now defend myself.” 
“ You cannot deny,” said Otto, “ that I found my signet-ring 
lying before your door ; the blood in my veins ran cold when 
I saw it there, but your fine speeches and friendly behaviour 
caused me to forget it again immediately.” “ Sir,” exclaimed 
Zormerin, “ if I was friendly to you in words and actions, it 
arose from love,^a3 you well know; for I then believed my 
husband, Sir Lother, was dead, as you declared him to be. 
But now that he still live$, everything between ua is 
changed, and God preserve me from ever taking any other 
man ! I am also guiltless of that of which you accuse me.” 
Then advanced one of Otto’s followers, called Ilerna ; he was 
the same who had carried the robe to Lother in the dungeon 
and had pained him by his thoughtless discourse. “ JSFobla 
lady,” said Herna, “,you have betrayed my lord ; seek your- 
self now a knight to combat for you ; for I will maintain the 
cause of my master King Otto ; so may your father then 
judge you according to your deserts.” “So be it! This 
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/xmbRtmiist be fought,** said Orsdiier ; therefore, daughter^ 

• ad^Pseek for yourself one who will do battle for you.*’ 

Zormerin went out and sent for thirty of her retainers in 
eaeh of whom sho4iad confidence that he would go to the 
death for her service ; but she found not one who would 
fight for her in this combat, for Heri^i was known in all 
the country for a great champion. 

Then Zormerin fell on her knees« prayed to God that 
he would not forsake her, ak all that she had done was only 
that she might remain true to her wedded lord and help him. 
God heard Zormerin’s prayer, and Lother was already very 
near to Constantinople. In the last inn, where he passed the 
night before entering the city, he bought a false beard of a 
beggar who used to wear it, and tell people he was come 
from the Holy Sepulclire, and who thereupon gave him alms. 
This beard Lother bought, as well as a perfect pilgrim’a 
dress, and went thus clad to Constantinople. Here he went 
to his ancient host, Salomon, but did not make himself known 
to him ; he wished not to be recognised by any man, for he 
trusted in none. Salomon and his wife received him as a 
common pilgrim, and entertained him very hospitably. 

Let us leave Lother here iii the inn, and return to Zor- 
merin, who had as yet Ibund no champion. In the mean 
while Herna said one day to Otto, “ Sir, it will be a long time 
before Zormerin can find herself a champion ; you will never 
revenge yourself on lier ; for, while her father King Orschier 
lives, he will be readily mollified by her prayers. But if 
you will let me have my will, 1 will soon free you from King 
Orschier, and then shall yon be lord of (Constantinople and 
of Zormerin.” “ If you can do this,” said Otto, “ you shall 
be well rewarded.” Then Herna prepared a poison so subtle 
that it would kill a man as ^oon as he had swallowed it. 
King Orschier, however, wore a golden ring in which was set a 
costly gem ; this gem had lain under the Holy Cross when our 
blessed Saviour sufi'ered death thereon, and, when Longinus 
pierced his side with the spear, there flowed over the stone 
some of the divine blood ; thence it derived the property of 
marking the presence of any deadly poison, when brought 
within thirty steps of it, by springing immediately out of the 
ring. No one knew this property of the stone, excepting 
King Orschier. 
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As he ROW sat at table and 'called for his gtcat goMeR 
goblet, Herna threw the poison into it so adroitly, that no 
remarked it. But the instant the goblet was set down before 
the king, the gem sprang out of the ring* at least thirty paces 
distant into the hall. King Orschier immediately started 
up from table full of horror. How have I deserved,” cried 
he,* that people shpuld poison me ? I know no one whom 
I have injured.” Sir,” said Otto, the poison was evi- 
dently not placed here solely orf your account. I shall there- 
fore return home to my own country, •before I too am poi- 
soned.” Then the wine was given to a dog, which, after lap- 
ping it. died immediately, so that all were convinced that it 
was poison. Alas, alas ! woe is me ! ” cried Orschier, lamettt- 
ing, “who can it be, that thus seeks my death?” 
said Ilerna, “ it can be no one but your daughter ; she can 
find no champion ; she thinks, therefore, to put you out of 
the way, in order to reign alone in the kingdom, and thus to 
be absolved from the combat. Your daughter Zormerin I 
therefore accuse of this, and whoever gainsays me must fight 
with me!” “It may be so,” said King Orschier; “bring 
my daughter liither.” Then went full ten knights and 
rudely seized Zormerin, “ Dear gentlemen,” said she, “ what 
would you with me?” One of them said : “Lady, you are 
to be burnt, on account of the poison you prepared for your 
father. Denial is of no avail, as it was discovered by the 
ring.” “Jesus forbid!” said Zormerin, “what language do 
you hold ? Eternal God ! I commit myself to thy care, fot 
there are those Avfio act treacherously towards me.” 

She was led away like a criminal. When she appeared 
before her fatl\^ir she lell low' on her knees before him* 
“ Father,” said she, “permit me to defend myself, for never 
came such wickedness into my mind.” “Base criminal,’' 
cried Orschier, “thou canst not deny the fiict, — thou hast 
sought to poison me!” “No! never! by the death that I 
must and shall suffer.” “ Woman,” cried Otto, “ you shall be 
burnt: you have well deserved it from us, for you prepaid 
your poison for me, and you also set free my mortal enemy ; 
whoever denies this let him advance and try your cause 
against my champion.” Herna at these words threw down 
his gauntlet, but no one was found to accept the challenge. 
Then King Orschier called his marshal, and said, “Marshal, 
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1 command tbce do execution upon her, and spare her not, 
fe>m this moment she shall no longer be my daughter ; I re^ 
noance her, and will neither eat nor drink until she has 
received her just punishment.'* Zormerin wept bitterly, and 
was led away, and before the palace a stake was erected on 
A pile of wood, on which she was to be burnt. 

When the burghers in the* town heard this, pity for ilor-» 
merin was universal. Men, women, and children, and all 
who were in the city, mourned and wept for her. Salomon, 
the host, and his wife, bewailed her very sorrowfully. Then 
Lother inquired the reason of the great lamentation. Alas 
for us 1 " said the hostess, “ shall we not weep indeed ? The 
king's only child, the lovely Zormerin, is to-day to be burnt." 
Lother was so horrified that the blood ran cold to his heart. 
Without taking leave of the host, and without thinking of 
liimself, he ran from the inn to the palace. Before the palace 
was so great a throng of people that Lother could scarce push 
through; they were just leading Zormerin past; she had no 
other apparel but a coarse under-garment, as the marshal 
had commanded. He stood high upon a platform that every 
one might see him, and after he had begged the people to be 
silent, he began : “ Ye people, we must condemn our lady to 
suiter death, when I have first asked three times whether any 
one will light for her against Herna, If one is found who will 
stand forth as her champion and be victorious in the combat, 
then she is fi*Ge, and he who loses the fight must be hanged ; 
but if there is no one to be found who will do battle for her 
against Herna, or if he who fights for her is vanquished, then 
must slie, in judgment and justice, be burnt.” Then the 
marshal demanded the first time if there was any one who 
would answer for her. Zormerin fell on her knees and wept 
burning tears ; she looked round at her knights : You, dear 
gentlemen, save me from this undeserved punishment of 
death; I am falsely accused; I am unjustly condemned!” 
Thus cried she constantly , but the knights were all silent. 
Then demanded the marshal the second time, and now Lother 
had only just succeeded in pressing through the crowd ; he 
came forth with his long beard and pilgrim's staff. Hear 
me, all men,” cried he aloud : “ permit me to fight for the 
lady, for I believe her to be traitorously treated. I come 
from theJBoly Sepulchre, and have nothing but what 1 bear 
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on my body ; but if you will arm me, I will do battle against 
that knave who stands there ; if he conquers me you shall hang 
me up on the gallows ; but I trust in God, who defends the 
innocent, because I know the lady is guiltless of the crime of 
which she is accused.” While he thus spake there arose a 
murmur among the people : onq said to another, ^ I hope the 
pilgrim is sent from God to save our young lady.” Zormerin 
said to herself, “ Alas ! alas ! shajl tliis pilgrim fight for me, 
and he is much less than Herna r Oh God, take me under thy 
protection ! ” She called to her the pilgrfm. ‘‘ Dear brother, 
fight bravely for me ; I swear to thee they do me injustice ; 
I am guiltless of the treachery laid to my charge.” ** Lady^ 
I fight for you with a willing heart, only take care that I 
have arms and a good horse.” That you shall not want,” 
said Zormerin, “but first let me kiss the staff which has 
touched the Holy Sepulchre.” 

Lother gave her the staff, but in such a manner that she 
could not fail to see the ring on his hand, which she well 
knew, because she herself had formerly placed it on his fingen 
When she perceived the ring her inmost heart revived ; she 
looked then at the pilgrim, but could* not recognise him on 
account of the long beard •, then she glanced at his hands, 
which were white and soft; by those hands, and by his 
brown eyes, she at last satisfied her mind that it was Lother. 
Then said she to the marshal, “I am content with this 
champion, and I hope God the Lord has sent him to me. If 
he is conquered and hanged you shall instantly burn me, for 
I will not even ask to live.” Then Herna was obliged again 
to throw down his gauntlet, which the pilgrim took up. “Art 
thou noble?” asked Herna. “ No one boasts of himself,” 
answered the pilgrim ; “ my s^ord shall give an answer.” 

When the king was informed of what bad passed with the 
pilgrim, he only treated it with derision. Herna went away 
to arm himself, as the pilgrim insisted that the combat should 
begin forthwith. .The marshal took Lother to his own house, 
where he gave him good armour ; this the pilgrim knew so 
well how to put on, and understood every thing so thoroughly, 
that the marshal wondered greatly. Then Lother mounted a 
horse, slung his shield over his shoulder, and seized the lance ; 
then fixing himself firmly in the saddle, he rode hither and 
thither, looked closely to all tlie trappings of the horse, and 
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proved him in evcrj^ way. “ My God,” thought the murshaV 
“ who ever saw a pilgrim like this ! ” Dear sir marshal,” said 
Lother, as he took leave of him, “ now pray to God for me.” 
With this he rode into the square, where he found Hcrna al- 
ready waiting for him, and that iiVas no more than proper, for 
as Heriia had thrown the glove so ought he also to 'be the first 
in the lists. Lother rode up to Zormerin, and held out to 
her his hand,^ which she |U'essed to her lips with ardent 
affection. “ God will protect thee,” thought she in her heart : 
*^ in respect of the pbison injustice was done me, and there- 
fore I have faith that thou wilt gain the victory ; but the 
letter I did indeed write, only I hope that was no such heavy 
sin.” King Orschier from his window saw that the pilgrim 
sat well on his horse, which caused him great gladness, “ If 
injustice is done to my daughter, God will help her,” thought 
he in his silent heart The holy relics were brought, on 
which Lother and Herna took the oath ; then they mounted 
once more, and withdrew to a distance from each other ; anon 
they rode together again, and charged both furiously, so that 
their two horses fell dead under them. Quickly they sprang 
upon their feet, drew their swords, and struck! so mightily 
at each other that the people thought the pilgrim must liave 
fallen at the first blow, for Herna was a much larger and 
stronger man. 

Lother bore himself right valiantly, and gave Ilerha 
such a blow that the blood fiowed down through his armour. 
‘‘ Knave,” cried he, “ take care of yourself; sueli blows I 
learned to deal at the Holy 8c|)ulchre.” Herna was furious 
at these words, and pressed hard upon Lother. “ Holy God,” 
prayed Zormerin fervently, “ protect the nuin I love ; if he 
is conquered and must du», I ^yish not to live a day longer ! ” 
Herna dealt such a blow at Lother that it shattered a fourth 
part of his shield. If the blow had not thus fallen on tlie 
shield it must have cut Lother in two. Lother on his side 
was not wanting, he struck so heavily on Ilerna’s head, 
that his blade shivered against the helmet ; then did he curse 
him who had made the sword. 

The people made a loud outcry ; Alas,” said they, “ our 
lady must be burnt ! ” King Orschier was grievously trou- 
bled. “Ah, daughter,” sighed he, “must I then curse the hour 
in which you were born Zormerin fell on her knees and 
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began'to prSy most piously and fervently, and tvbcn she bad 
ftnished her prayer in ^ent anguish and in deep sorrow of 
heart, her senses left her, and she fell on the ground in a 
swoon, • 

Both still fought bravely. ‘/Herna struck at Bother, and 
the latter either warded off - the blows or covered Idrnself 
with his shield. At last Ilerfta gave such a powerful blow 
that his sword stuck in Bother’s shield, so that he could not 
draw it out again ; when Bother saw this he seized the sword 
by the point with both hands, IIerna,pulling on his side by 
tbe handle, and Bother on his by the point. At lost, when 
Herna was pulling with all his might, Bother let go so sud** 
denly, that IJerna fell backwards on the ground. Now Bothei’ 
sprang upon him, and stuck a knife in liis body, which came 
through to his back, but his heart was not pierced, so that 
he did not die immediately ; hut he let his sword fall, and 
this Bother seized and threw, over the barrier. He then ran 
again to Herna and pulled off his helmet ; from this Heiw 
revived again, and sprang upon his feet ; and now they 
WTCstled with each other, but neither could throw down the 
other ; at last Bother gave Herna a blow as tbe latter was 
looking round for his sword, and recovered again his knife, 
with which he cut off Herna's eai’ and a portion of his cheek. 
** Thou canst not now escape the gallows,” cried he, “ for 
whosoever sees thee with one ear will soon know thee to be 
a thief.” Pilgrim, thou hast treated me very ill,” said 
Herna ; “ if thou wilt now freely let thyself be conquered 
by me I will giv(? you gold and silver in plenty, and besides 
that many costly gifts.” ‘’False villain!” cried Bother, 
“ wdiat a shameful deed dost thou propose to me ! but know, 
thou knave, thal thou hast no pilgrim before thee, but Bother 
of France, to whom thoxi •broughtest a garment in the 
dungeon.” This terrified Herna so that his heart sunk 
within him. “ Noble sir,” began he, “ I yield to you ; but 
before you slay me let me go to King Orschier, that I may 
confess my trea*cliery, for it was I who prepared the poison 
for him.” Lothqr sat himself down, Tor he w’as weary, and 
wished to listen to Herna’s discourse ; then Herna sat him- 
self opposite, as^if he wished to talk more conveniently 
with him ; but he seized his knife before Bother was aware, 
and threw it at him ; the knife, however, pierce^d tke 
breast-plate, and happily did not wound Bother, for had it 
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gone deeper the wound must have been m^IrtaL Then 
Ijothier sprang up furious and indignant, grasped his knife, 
and struck so fiercely at Herna with it that it clove his 
head from the crown to the teeth ; then Hema fell dead, to 
the great joy of the beautiful Zormerin and her father. All 
the people, full of joy, shouted, “ God the merciful sent us 
the pilgrim ! Blessed be the Imur when he first came hither ! ^ 
Lother went straightway to Zormerin, took off his helmet, 
and kissed her on the lips with his long beard, at which all 
the people laughed heartily. 

Then Zormerin led him by the hand to her father, and 
said, — “ You see now, my lord and father, how, by the 
Lombard, violence and injustice have been done me ; I have 
neither thought to do evil against my father, nor will I ever 
think it.” King Orschier replied, — “I see it now very 
plainly, dear daughter ; go, take with you the pilgrim, en- 
tertain him well, give him also rich gifts, and when he goes 
away I will allow him an honourable attendance as far as he 
pleases. Lother thanked the king courteously ; then Zor- 
merin and Synoglar led him into a private chamber ; here 
be washed himself, so that his natural colour again appeared, 
and made himself as neat as he could, then went he to Zor- 
merin in her chamber; she joyfully embraced him, and 
pressed upon his mouth a hundred thousand kisses. Of their 
great joy at being together I will forbear to speak, as e\ ory 
one can well imagine it. Zormerin bound up his wounds, of 
which he had many, and took good care of him. “ Dear 
wife,” said Lother, “ can you not inform me at all where my 
trusty comrade Mailer is sojourning?” “No, I have no 
tidings of him,” answered Zormerin ; “ nothing have I heard 
since he, here in the hall, declared war against the king 
my father ; at that time this faithful man had in mind 
to go to his father, and there to pray for help for you ; and 
Airther, neither to take rest nor repose until he had set you 
free from your captivity.” “Ah !” cried Lother, “ how can 
1 ever recompense him for his fidelity?” 

Fourteen days had they already been together, when there 
arrived at last at Constantinople Scheidechin, Mailer’s wife, 
and straightway she came to Zoimerin, who was heartily re- 
joiced to see her again ; Zormerin forthwith sent to fetch hm* 
other wo^ien, who were tarrying at an inn in the town, and 
gave permission that they might all come to her. Now that 
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Schei dechin Inew that Mailer^ her hnahand, was stni living^ 
and she herself was well tended and nonnshed 1^ Zormerin, 
as well with food and drink as with haths and magnidcent 
clothes, she blootned out agdn and behame as beautiful as 
before. 

Here we will leave Zormerin and Lother for a little space^ 
and once more take a view of !Ualler, his faithful comrade* 

THE ONE-AND-TWENTIETH CHAFTERr 

• 

Mallek and his friends had assembled a mightj army, and 
therewith had invaded Lombardy and ravaged the whole 
land ; neither churches nor cloisters were spared. When th^ 
came to Pavia, a herald was despatched into the town to 
the burghers, with a command that they should bring out 
Lother, and also that Otto, their king, should be bound on a 
horse, hand and foot, and delivered into iheir hands. For 
Mailer insisted so strongly that he must hang Otto, that none 
of his friends could reason him out of it. The citizens an- 
swered the herald : — “ Lother of France has been carried 
hence to Constantinople, and there ha has been reconciled with 
our King Otto.” No sooner had Mailer received this answer 
from the herald than he became frantic with impatience. He 
swore to God, King Orschier and Otto should die the bitterest 
of deaths, if they set not his lord free, for he could not be- 
lieve in the reconciliation. Therefore permitted he the 
city to be taken by storm ; and, as history tells us, he left 
no living soul in*Pavia. Men and women, greybeards and 
children, all were put to the sword, because he bated all 
Lombards as^ fjilse traitorous people. After he had gar- 
risoned the city with twenty^thousand of his armed men, he 
departed with the remainder of the army to Constantinople. 
So soon as ho entered the country of King Orschier, he rav- 
aged and burnt every part and slew all who opposed him. 

Then ran ce^ain inhabitants to Constantinople, and fell 
at the king’s feet, saying, “ Sire, guard your city, for Mailer 
is approaching with one hundred thousand men, and will 
besiege you ; he is not more than two miles distant, and 
wherever he has passed he has burnt and ravaged every- 
thing, and slain every body.” King Orschier was greatly 
frightened, and said to Otto, ‘‘ I beg of you, be reconciled 
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wilJ> say daughter, and assist me a^sduat jailer. You may 
Lother is with hiiu, and will- fail to creep into 
the‘ jfiilace to Zorwierin ; then we Avill j|hpriaon him, and you 
do with hifu what you please, and a&erwai'ds marry my 
daughter/’ Give me your wortf,^*' said Otto,J“ that you will 
% thi;^ and I will I’emain lie^Ne and light against Mailer/’ 
Orschier had Zormerin summoned to him, and he told 
k her she she^ld he reconciled with Otto and bo his wife, be- 
cause 1)0 was i^bing with hioi to assist him against Mailer. 

Zormerin said, ** Gtraeious lord and father, since it pleases 
jott I will be reconciled with him, although he has ac|ed 
very ill towards me, and I have been Ibrced to suffer much 
shame on his account ; but lus wife will I never be. You 
also will not desiru, it, now you have heard that my lord 
Lother is living.” Then she reconciled herself amicably 
with Otto, and immediately thereafter hastened away and 
went again into her own chamber to Lother ; she told him 
how that IMaller, witli a; mighty army, was not far from the 
-city, and that he was going to besiege it. Then up sprang 
Lotlier, and cried, “ 1 will ride out to him, the true-hearted, 
who comes to aid me.” Dear lord,” began she again, “ I 
entreat you not to destroy my father; he follows evil coun- 
sel, but 1 know for certain lie will regret it.” “ Dear wife, 
be calm ; no harm shall betide your father, but Otto, the 
traitor, I will kill, though he is my cousin, for he has com- 
mitted a ^eat Wickedness towards me.*’ AVhen it was 
night Lother armed himself and put on magnificent armour, 
nnd Zormerin gave him a good liorse. Then went she forth 
with him and had the gates opened, for the warden dared 
not refuse the king’s daughter. So Lother rode out, and 
thanked God with his whole heart wlien he found himself in 
the open plain. Zormerin returned weeping to her chamber. 

As the day broke, Lother met many people who were hurry- 
ing towards the city. From whom do you flee, deal* people ? 
nsked Lother. “ We 3^ay well flee,” answered they, “and you 
will find it necessary likewise ; for there is a great army be- 
jond, which ravage the whole couiitr}% burns and destroys 
churches and monasteries; and all who are met with are 
put to death.” Lothei* was glad when he heard that his 
comrade Mailer was so near him, and rode on. Then saw 
lie a knight of goodly mien, who had dismounted from his 
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horse^ and by Wni wiMi d ^auttfury'^ inal^n, who, com- 
plained and lametfte^Joudly and teiy grievously ; fe 4ie 
'Struggled with her* and sought to heni^har io his i<|flshe3. 

Oh, kill nie,^’ shei*w^gping; ‘*\ake thjj^ sword, strike 
otF my head; for> would ngtber die than ykdd mywlf to? 
thee.*' ^ Dear rfaiden,'^, qu&th the knigjJjt, iOrst , jdn shaU 
submit yourself.lo my will; and it will be time eiio%h thgii to ^ 
strike off your head.” Then* cried the maiden 'with a loud^^ 
voices “ Gh, Mary, Anther d' G<J&, come to my iddf help me 
to preserve my hcmour and my life !" Mother, who, behipd 
a bush, had heard all, now issued forth and cried, False < 
knight njount thy horse ; thpi^ must light with me, for I 
hereby proclaim myself this maiden's knight." ^ Thoknigbt 
no sooner heard these words than he sprang on h^se and 
couched his lance. It was Dietrich of Carthago, a bastard 
son of King Ansys ; he had carried off this lady by Ylplence, 
on account of her beauty, and had killed her. fath^bheJriijaB 
of Spain ; through t Inconsequences of tliis outrage the 
kingdom of Spain ^fas long time desolated. 

They now fought, and struck so furiously at each other, 
that both were wounded. This aiknight’s»aerving*man, who ’ 
had ridden thither, saw, and be turned his horse and rode off 
to Mailer, who was not fur behind. “ Sir,” cried the rider, 

come and aid tlie bastard of Cn^hago, he is combating 
with a stranger knight, who is pressing ^bim very sore." 
Then Mailer blew his horn ai^ spurred his horse into a 
swift "gallop ; alter him hastened near fen thousand men. 
When Mailer came near the spot where the two knights were 
fighting, he hurried towards them, intending to help Dieli^ich; 
but Lother, who l^new him by his blazonry, hastily pulled off 
his helmet, and Mailer recognised him also. Both leapt 
from their horses, embraced and kissed each other for very 
joy, and they even wept with gladness that they were again 
near each other. In the mean time the other leaders of the 
army were arrive^ also ; King Galyen, Otger, Mailer's bro- 
ther, and King Ansys ; they all bade Lother welcome, and 
were rejoiced to see him. Now came near to them also Die- 
trich of Carthago, who reconciled him§elf with Lother, and 
all were full of joy. Mailer related to his friend all that had 
happened to him since they saw each other last*, so alsq 
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did luodier ; determined lo ben^ Constantiiiaide, 

Mver H msiit till tbey bad bunged Ottd on the gallows. 

• ^ildw^tlidy nUiard^ on, and beftieg^ the town of Constan- 
MiiO]^o$ Osebler determined at Ibe seme time to fall 
^em ^th a great army before ,tbey had reposed 
inericb# \iX this !)» kn^hts were verj glad ; and 
led nearly sixteen thousand men against tlm Onemy.^ 
^Ma] Qer also acrrayed his army ; and Lotber and King Ansys^ 
King Oalyen, Otger, aiid ^Dietrich of Oactbago led eaeb a 
boat; King Orsdbier and bis Greeks fongbf broody against 
the enemy; but the latter also were not backward in the 
combat. Otger, Mailer’s brother, met in fight Solomaa the 
bost,tpulled off bis helmet, and would hare killed him ; but 
Midler saw it and said, My brodier, spare him $ he is my 
good friend.” ** Yield ye to roe,” cried be to him. Then 
Salomon the host gave up bis sword, and be was led into 
Mailer’s tent. It was a great fight, in wbidi every one staked 
bis life. Mailer pibssed on until be perceived King Orscbier. 
*‘Thou most foolish king,” cried be, now thine hpur is 
Come ; thou bast already lived too long.” With these words 
be thrust at him with bia spear, and threw him out of the 
saddle ; so that be fell underneath the horse. Mailer seized 
him and pulled off his helmet. Now Otto had sworn to the 
king by all the saints that he would not forsake him ; but 
when he saw him lying there on the ground, he would not 
have taken all King Solomon’s treasures to oppose IVIallcr. 
The latter then drew his sword, and was going to strfite off 
Orschier’s head, when Lotber hastened thither and seized 
his arm. ** Dear Mailer, do not kill the king ; give him up 
to me.” Mailer did it unwillingly, yet he yespected Lother’s 
word, and let go the king, “^oble sire,” said Lother, “ you 
see now what Otto’s kingdom helps you ; you have betrayM 
yourself.” Then he sent him into his tent, and commanded 
tha^ he riiould be guarded. 

Otto looked this si^e and that side, and would willingly 
have been far away ; but he could not quit the field for the 
people. Mailer advanced still further in the fight, till atllast 
he caught sight of Otto, and was opening himself a way in 
order to readb him, ' This Otto became aware off, and begged 
a Lombard knight to change armours with him. I will well 
reward you for it, dear knight,” said he ; “for I w’ould not 
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trait for Mailer ftar all the wealth la Iho Ihe kaight 

was the boldest and most vaHant^^ the ; he in^ 

stantly changed armour wi^ Otto^ and'^ hei^fied 

out of the fight into the city, ih<^ 

liotabard knight, and gave him^iK) toce a faloWt ^tat he felldead 
from his horse. Now Mailer fagoted it wasOlto^ iiid daa;^^ 
him into his tent, In nvder to give him ‘Over IsoXoth^ ®se 
people also fannied Otto was slain, and made a iwtveil^ 
Mailer, when he was arrived in his tent^ pttlled^offihe doad 
man’s helmet ; but when he saw that it Vas not Ott<v hfl aras 
sore vexed. A more cowardly wretch,” said Lather^ f* than 
that red-head lives not on earth.” 

Now liother summoned King Orschler and aaid^ Noble 
king, I will do you no injury; I know well that my Ooiudli 
Otto counselled you to act thus foolishly. Tou are a man of 
sense; reflect that I, by the priest before the altar, was 
given to your daughter as her wedded husband. You know 
that no marriage can be severed, unless death dissolve it, and 
I swore fidelity to her at the altar by the God who sufl^ed 
death for us. Whatever therefore may happen, and wlmtevbl^ 
you may do to me, I will never act ill*«towii^s you, and will 
always hold you in honour as my father-in-law.” King 
Orschier, when he heard Lother so speak, fell down before 
him, embraced his knees, and wished to beg bis forgiveness ; 
but Lother would not sufier it ; he was too generous and 
virtuous. ‘‘ If it please yoti,” said Orschier, “ I will now 
ride into Constantinople, and to-morrow I will have the gate 
opened' for you, and give up Otto into your hands.” "Do so, 
in God's name, sir king,” said Lother. " Ah ! tliat shall he 
not,” interposed Mailer ; " 1 vrill not let him depart until he 
has sworn on my hand what promises to you ; for one 
who has so often lied as he has may not lightly be trusted.” 

Then Orschier vowed with a loud voice> and befoireall pre- 
sent, by the honour of his knightly word, that he would open 
the gates of Constantinople, and give Otto up to them. So 
Mailer sufiered him to depart, and Lother attended hkn; 
and while they both rode together, Lother related to him, how 
he was the pilgrim who had slain Herna and saved his 
daughter. Then King Orschier wept when he heard that 
tale, and blessed Lother for his truth and his heroism. 

As soon as King Orschier was come to Constafitini^le 
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into his |Mklace^ he sent a troop of men-at-arms to seek 
Otto, and to take him prisoner. They found the red-haired 
hidden in a chan\ber» where he lay and slept. He was 
bound, and led before the king. What means this, then ? ** 
asked he. “ Yesterday, miserable knave, thou didst forsake 
me," said the king, ♦^when,>thou sawest me in most dire 
xiecessity $ and now by the Gk>d who made us, I will deliver 
thee m to tl^ cousin Loth^, and to Mailer his* comrade." 
Now (^to was horribly frightened, and shrieked and cried, 
but it availed him ndt $ he was bound fast, band and foot, to 
a pillar. 

Then the king had the gates opened wide and let Lother 
and his army enter. Zormerin ran to meet Lother, and 
Scheidechin her husband, Mailer : they embraced each other 
with love and great delight. “ Mailer,” began Scheidechin, “ I 
already began to believe you would marry another maiden." 

Dear wife,” answered Mailer, and if I had married a hun- 
dred, thou would’st have been, as you stiU are, the lady and 
mistress. But rest tranquil, I have well taken care of myself, 
and always remained true to you.” They now advanced 
with great joy, and with the sound of pipes and cymbals, 
and music of every kind towards the palace, so that it was a 
wonder to hear them. “ Dear husband,” said Zormerin, “ I 
wish now to be avenged on that wicked knave Otto : but I 
well know that you will never do that yourself, therefore 
I beg you summon your friend Mailer ; for I swear to God I 
will neither eat nor drink till Otto is np longer among the 
living.” Lother called his comrade Mailer and said, “I 
pray thee, strike off Otto’s head, for I will at no price lay my 
hands on him." “ Sir," answered Mailer, ‘♦.I only want, first, 
permission from you ; for thq rest, let me care.” Therewith 
Mailer unbound the prisoner from the pillar, and led him by 
one arm down the stairs. Otto looked as if he were already 
dead. He was taken out to the gallows and hanged. 

They lived now all in great joy together. Lother and 
Zormerin, Mailer aud Scheidechin, were the happiest mar- 
ried couples one could sed ; the maiden Synoglar also mar- 
ried Dietrich the Bastard of Carthago. Soon thereafter 
King Galyen and his son Otger, King Ansys and the rest 
of the nobles, took leave of the court of Constantinople, and 
each reltumed to his own country. 
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THE TWO-AND-TWENTIETH CHAPTEIL 

The citizens of Constantinople, and allGreece* chose Lother of 
France for their king ; for King Orschier was now an Old man 
and might no longer reign* W^en that Lother was crowned 
king and emperor of Greece, and there was in consequence 
thereof great feasting and banaueting, theroiscan^ a mes* 
senger, an ambassador, before him, who kneeled down and 
said, God, to whom all things are known, may he take the 
emperor and all his host, to-£iy and all future days, und^ 
his protection r* ‘‘ God save you, worthy messenger,'^ said the 
emperor ; “ say on: what bringest thou to us ?” “ Sire, lam 
sent to you by the pious Boniiacius, our spiritual father* He 
implores you, through me, that you will come to his assist- 
ance. Fourteen heathen kings have besieged Rome ; among 
them are the soldan of Babylon and the king of Morocco, 
who with all his people are so black that they look like 
hellish devils. They have thirty thousand armed men, and 
the black devils especially are so numerous that they possess 
the entire plain, and ravage the whole Roman land. Where- 
fore our spiritual father begs you not to forsake him in his 
extremity, as all Christendom is concerned in this matter ” 

** Honoured ambassador, has not the holy father sent also 
to my brother Ludwig, king of France, and summoned him 
to his assistance ?” Sire, 1 believe he has also sent to him, 
but I know not whether he will come ; fmr people say, 
generally, that he lets himself be guided by evil counsellors, 
and does according to their advice.” Then Lother dismissed 
the ambassador with this answer, that he would in a short 
time with his whole force hs^ten to the assistance of the 
holy father.” Mailer entreated that he also might go with 
him, for he desired greatly to fight once more against the 
infidels. “I quit yOu not again, sire, till death itself shall 
part us.” “For, that may God be praised And thanked,” 
said Lother ; “ blessed is the hour in which you became my 
comrade.” Lother then wrote letters to all his princes and 
counts, as fur as his dominion extended, and summoned them 
and all their armed men ; and in a short time they had all 
assembled at Constantinople. Then Lother took leave of 
his wife; she wept bitterly when he departed, and never' 
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more was sbe to bel\Qld liim. Mailer also bade farewell to liis 
faithful Scheideoliin : the parting was most bitter and very 
sorrowful to the two couples, for they loved each other to 
tiiW heartSi 

Xiother and his army embarhed^ and, sailed with a favour- 
iMa wind to Ittdy j there they landed, and moved on towards 
Bmne. < Previoas i& this^ Lother had said to Mailer, 1 wHl 
^mplain to ltaa pope of my brother Liidw^ that teehares 
Imt hts lungdoin with me, &nd that he refused to help me 
out of my oaptivily at Pavia. If Uie pc^assists me not to ob- 
tain my 1 will do myself justice with an armed hand.” 

Whm th<^ arrived before l^me, they found the inddels 
just then engaged in a severe contest with the Christians. 

If I hear aright,” said Lother, “ I recognise the cry of 
Montjoye, the French war-cry : quick, dear Mailer, let us 
thither, for 1 cannot permit the French to win the day 
alone.” They rushed onwards now, in d^se masses, and 
attacking the heathens in the rear, thereby threw the enemy 
into very great confusion. History relates, that had it not 
been for Lkher and Mailer, the French would that day have 
been all put to the sword. Lother saw a troop of infidels who 
were tighting very obstinately, and heard also the French 
war-cry Mon^oye. Then he hastened forwards to where 
the crowd was thiijcest, atid there he saw his brother Ludwig 
surrounded by infidels, fighting on foot ; his horse had been 
kfiled, and himself sore woun^d. Lother knew him imme- 
diately his urms. When he saw him in such distress, he 
forgot his displeasure against him, and struck around him at 
the heathens with such strength and courage, that there was 
somi a clear space around Ludwig, forihe infidels fied before 
Lother like devils from holy-^ater. And in truth he was as 
noble as he was a valiant knight; he struck him who carried 
the heatbim banner, and severed his arm from his shoulder, 
so that the am with the banner together fell to the ground ; 
he then seised the horse of this same heathen, and led it . to 
the king. Ludwig mounted, and looked bard at Lother ; he 
observ^ that he had the Greek and French arms quartered 
on his shield* The Greek arms were a griffin, half of gold 
and half of sSver ; and furthermore there was a stool, --^this 
stool denoted justice. “ Dear friend,” began Ludwig, wlmt 
b your itame? I ought in justice to ask it, because you have 
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saved me from death ; besides whichy I see the Uliea^ef 
France upon your ehieldy as well as the GzeKakvjgriffin* wUdh 
much excites my wonder.** I will »Ot reveal, j to yon my 
name,” said Lotber ; a griffin I hear beceuse I am etoeror 
of ike Greeks; and I have the lilies diso, b^use lam a 
son of King Glmrles of France,” Then J^udwig was 
amazed. *‘Obl dear brother/*, cried <h©> “I impioBeNyour 
mercy, for I have acted adversely towards pan, l acfenoww 
ledge; and 1 will make. atonei&ent aocordhig to yimrwifl 
and pleasure. Yon have shown me mttch love# for wjiidh I 
thank you ; but I have not deserved it at. your Imiids.” .At 
this appeal Lother's heart was moved. Brothj^j” smd ha# 
X forgive whatever you have done gainst me# ^ '.alti towgh , 
you have made a very unfair divi^on of the pat^al ill«* 
.heritance; you have obtained not only Frano^ but besidaa 
that, the empire of Rome* Jjet us now agree to lay our cause 
before the pope at Rom^ and he will impartially orbitvst^ 
between ua# and make a just partition.” It shall be as you 
desire,** said King .Ludwig. 

Now again they rode into the light, and smote bravely all 
the infidels who came near them. «»Maller also, that same 
day, did many noble deeds, and slew many heathen men of 
might. The pope stood on the wails, and prayed incessantly 
to God to protect the Christians and give them the victory. 
When night came on, the chiefs aiyHxibled and took couns^ 
together, what they should do ; tlien Mailer gave them this 
advice, that they |hould make a truce with hehthens, in 
order that they might bury their dead, who were already 
become so putrid that a pestilence might perchance arise in 
the land. The .whole council approved, this advice ; and 
sent forthwith, a herald to tlj^e pagan camp, to demand a 
truce of fourteen days, whi<di the infidels agreed to. Then 
the Ghdstiaa army returned to Rome, where they weiw 
received by the pope with the greatest honours; he weut 
himself to meet. them, and gave them his holy benediction. 
Then said he to King Ludwig# “Welcome in' God*s’name^ 
my ^ ; in this strait I required you veiy much.** Then 
he advanced and spoke to Lother. “Welcome in God^ 
name, my dear son ; I have already heard of thy great deeds; 
You are the sword and buckler of all Christendom and of 
justice. You are very like your father; and akhough he 
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biiii{$bed you for seven years long, that is now passed, and it 
dkdnld no longerjbe to your injury; you and your brother must 
siuire your paternal inheritance.” “ Holy father,” said King 
Xiiidwig, we have both agreed to refer the case to your arbi- 
traticm : if 1 have been guilty towards my brother, I will make 
amends to him and pray his forgiveness for every injury.” 

*‘Weli said, dear son,” answered the pope* Now they 
all went together into the papal palni^, ai^ sat down to 
table, where they were exceitentiy servea. 

Wjben the truce wks ended, the Christians again marched 
out i^ainst the heathens. Of that day and the horrible 
slaughter, when many thousand Christians, and a far greater 
number of tlie pagans, lost their lives, it would be too much 
to speak. 

Bdbre the Christians marched out of Borne to the battle- 
field, they heard mass with the greatest devotion ; this the 
pope himself performed. The people had presented also rich 
ofierings. The pope gave them his benediction, and excited 
their devotion with the sight of the holy relics. The vic- 
tory was theirs ; and those infidels who saved not themselves 
by flight were all slain. Now they all again entered Rome, 
where the pope received them with still increased honour 
and rejoicing. The Christian dead’ were all buried in con- 
secrated ground ; but the bodies of the infidels were exposed 
to the birds an^ beasts of prey. 

** God will comfort all Christian souls. 

But the devil will roust the heatli^;n.” \ 


THE THREE-AND-TWENTIETH CHAPTER. 

Foueteen days had Lother and the others been together 
at Rome, when a messenger arrived bringing a letter to the 
Rmperor. Lother gave the letter to his secretary, that he 
might read it ; but as the latter, having qpened it, begai\ 
to read, he wept very bitterly. “ What is the matter se- 
cretaiy ? wherefore do you weep?” ** Sire,” said the secre- 
tary, ** King Orschier informs you that your wife, the Lady 
Zormerin, is dead; she died in giving birth to a child, 
which they also fear greatly will not live.” Then Lother, 
from boATor, fell in a swoon on the ground, and remained 
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thus SO long that people thought he too ww dead. Wh^ 
he at length came to hiOiself, he tore his hlir« and was over'- 
^helmed with grief for the loss of his beautiful consort, 
•^wng Ludwig hurried thither, and sought to console him ; 
but Lother heeded not the words that any one spoke to^him, 
“Alas! my beautiful, faithfijl Zormerin f ” ho conti- 
nually ; “ ah !, my beloved wife, never can I foi^et 'thee and 
the great love that thou didst bare to mo 1 Ah,^teath 1 wl^O- 
fore hast thou separated us ? wtSerefore hast thou tajien from 
the world the most beautiful and the most grac^us, the 
most pious and virtuous woman that ever entea^ it ? All, 
death ! me ! 1 me Should’st thou have taken much lyOier 
than her!” “You should resign yourself to God,*^ aoid 
King Ludwig ; for, as God wills, so must it come to pass.’^ 
“ Ah, brother r* continued Lother, “I was bom to misfor- 
tune : now have I lost her whom alone I loved. Oh, earth ! 
open and swallow me up in thine abyss !’* And again he tore 
his hair and wrung bis hands. No man had ever so hard a 
heart, but had he seen that agony and heard Lother’s lament, 
he would have pitied him. Two days and two nights he la- 
mented, so that noT one dared to offer consolation to him ; 
but on the third day he became more calm. No grief is so 
great but one must at last forget it ; this we can show daily 
in the world, both in men and in tender-hearted women. 

Tlie pope sent w^ord to the two broth^s, Lother and 
Ludwig, and the other princes, that they should all assemble 
together in his presence. “ Dear princes,*’ the pope began to 
say in the assembly, “you are both sons of the emperor 
Charles of France. The French have elected Ludwig aa 
their lord and king ; but Lother has not, of all his paternal 
inheritance, a .spur’s worth; ]jet is he the emperor Charles’s 
legitimate son, and no bastard, nor do we hold him so to be. 
Now, dear lords and friends, what think you of the following ? 
I beseech you give me your opinion. It seems to me a just 
apportionment that Ludwig should remain king in France, and 
Lother be emperor of Rome.” “ Holy father,” b^an Fang 
Ludwig, “ your counsel appears to me to be good, and I wiS 
follow it.” Thus the pope thought to unite the two brothei*s ; 
but through this union in the sequel more than twdce a hun- 
dred thousand men were slain. There were many wicked and 
naaliciouB men among the counsellors of King Ludwig, who 
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1!«eiziaiii6d of Lother’s oM enemies; these were mueh 
alamed that I^ndwig should have p^rov^ so submissive to 
the pope) and that hjd had so freelj giv'en up the empire to 
Lother) and hence arose great misfortunes) and the most 
bbodj war that ever was waged. 

XiOther was elevated on the papal throhe) and the imperial 
crown placed on his head, and in the one hand the sword, mild 
in the other ^ imperial gl<^. Great honour had arrived 
to liother, for thus he was crowned Roman emperor with 
much festivity and ^^at pomp; but he was not pleased 
t^rewith, and when every other man’e heart was gay his 
was not so, on account of his wife, who was never absent 
ficom his mind night or day, and whom he deeply mourned 
in hts heart* 

Shortly afterwards King Ludwig took leave of the pope 
on his return to France. He also went to MaOer to bid him 
farewell, for Mailer then lay ill in bed from his wounds. He 
had received in the last battle no less than thirty wounds, 
which were mortally dangerous. At last came King Ludwig 
to his brother the emperor, to take leave of him. He em- 
braced and kissed him very adectionately, and said, “ Dear 
brother, you have asked my advice, and I pray of you now 
earnestly to follow it ; take no other wife.” “ My brother,” 
answered Lother, ** that would I not do for many a ton of 
gold — and had you asked my opinion before you married 
your wife, neither should 1 probably have advised you 
thereto.^' T 0 Ibis King Ludwig replied not, but he took 
leave and rode away back again to France. 

Now spoke those false traitors, Lother’s enemies, to Lud^ 
wig. “ Oh sire, how unwisely have you acted in thus sepa* 
rating the empire from the French crown. You have 
deprived it of its greatest glory, and you cannot henceforth 
ever hope to enjoy the friendship and confidence of your 
Iwother, and your inheritance will suffer from it for centuries. 
The mnpire will now elevate itself far above the French 
crown, and the latter will never more be able to shake itself 
free. Nevmr did a king bargidn so injuriously; chil^eii 
who are yet unborn will curse your soul for it.” 

^ Such language these traitors held so often towards the 
king, and he was compelled to listen to so much from the same 
quarter, ^t he at lost began in his heart to hate his brother. 
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As they were now counselling him to betray ZiOth^r^ and make 
war upon him, thus spoke Ludwig : You are ^7 confident* 
tial counsellors and trusty friends, but speak no more on this 
subject; I will listen to it no longer; advise me no futther 
concerning it; for I will never consent thereto*” The traitors 
were ill^iontent with this deei^on : they would wiUii^ly have 
done Lother any injury ; for they could not foyget that he 
had formerly found with their wiveoand^ughters* . 

To the king they spoke no ^ore at that time ; but they 
determined among themselves to get oti their side the hinges 
wife Blanchedeur, and thus bring the king, her husband, h> 
yield his consents When a woman has a husband who loves 
her from his heart, she leads him whereto she will ; and..|h|| 
wiser the man is, the greater folly she can persuade him to# : 

TUB rOnn-AND-TWENTlETH CHAFTEB. 

• 

After Ludwig had journeyed from Borne, there came 
a message to Lother that his son was living, fresh and 
healthy ; he had from his birth the mark of two red crosses ; 
and furthermore his right arm, which should wield the 
sword, was quite red like blood, but the other aim was 
white. This message made Lother glad; and he said to 
Mailer, “ Dear comrade, I must journey to Constantinople 
to see my son. In the mean time have yourself well eared 
for by the physidan, that you may recover.” “ Dear sir,” 
said Mailer, I beg you to bring my wife Sd^idi^hin Mther 
to me.” That sLaU be done,” said Lother : with that he 
rode forth, embarked on board a ship, and arrived without 
adventure at Constantinople. 

When King Orschier and^Lo^er saw each other, they 
both began weeping bitterly ; and the grief of both for the 
beautiful Zormerin was again renewed. The nurse brought 
Lother his infant son : then his tears flowed abundantly over 
the child. Marphone, thou dear son,” said he, the most 
beautiful, the best, and truest woman on this earth died for 
your sake.” ^ By my truth,” cried King Orschier, ** he shall 
keep the name, for Marphone signifles in our language^ ^ Alas 
that thou wert bom ! ’ ” Lother tarried twenty mouth^ at 
stantinople, after which he took leave of his father-in4aw, 
intending to travel again to Borne. At his depaiture Sang 
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Orschier proiDised him that he would keep Marphone under 
hi a care at Constantinople, and give him the Greek empire ; 
but advised that Lother should again take a wife, in order to 
have an heir to the Koman empire. “ I am willing to obey 
your wishes,*' answered Lother, “ but never shall I love wife 
as I have loved tlie faithful Zormerin.” Marphone remained 
in Constantinople, and became handsome and tall ; but Lother 
departed witl^fftcheidechin. Mailer's wife, to Rome. Here they 
found Mailer completely re<?overed ; and the joy he had in 
seeing Scheidechin again was very great. 

Lother now lived for four years in Rome, and during that 
time marched nn expedition against the infidels, to whom he 
occasioned great injury. But he could not yet find resolu- 
tion to take a wife, for Zormerin lived ever in his heart. 

In the mean while the traitors had not on their part been 
idle ; they bad persuaded Blanchefleur, the queen of France, 
that she ought to talk over her husband ; and, at last, after 
many repulses, he gave her his consent to the war. Lother 
likewise assembled a mighty host, and many nobles and 
princes came to aid him ; Mar[>hone, also, Lother's son, who in 
the mean time had become a great and powerful knight, and 
after King Orschier’s death, emperor of Greece, arrived to his 
father's assistance with a mighty army. Mailer and his men 
also failed him not. Then commenced the bloodiest war, in 
which Christians fought against Christians, of which one has 
ever heard. For >many years this war lasted, and therein 
many lands were ravaged, churches and monasteries burned, 
and moi'e than six hundred thousand men lost their lives, till 
their blood dyed crimson all the rivers and streams in the 
land. At last Lother, in the benevolence gf bis heart, be- 
came reconciled to Ludwig, but not till aftyer his traitor 
counsellors were all either deak or imprisoned* 

Then Marphone took leave of his father, and returned 
with his army to Constantinople. Mailer received tidings 
that his beloved wife Scheidechin was dea^J ; then grieved 
he deeply for her and wept outright, nor could he ever be 
gay again from that moment ; and thence also he knew how 
unhappy his lord and comrade Lother must be to his life's end. 
It occurred to him in his mind tliat he might as well see his 
father and mother once more ; so he bade farewell to the 
Emperor «Lother, and rode to Montsysson. But he had first 
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been obliged to promise Lother to return again to Rome, 
and not to be long absent. At Montsjsson be found his 
father and mother, as well as his brother, King Ansys, and 
his sons, and the wild Bastard Dietrich of Car^go. They 
all rejoiced greatly to see Mailer again, but he could no 
longer enjoy happiness* Wl^en he had barely spent four 
weeks with them, he declared his intention of returning 
forthwith to Rome, to the Emperor Lothep.»^^e therefore 
took leave of all bis friends, kissed his mother with tearful 
eyes, and rode away. When he camd* near to the city, his 
heart became so oppressed with grief, and he was so troubled 
on account of all the Christian blo(^ he had shed, that he 
was obliged to dismount from his horse and sit down. Here 
he imagined a voice from heaven called to him, and said 
that he should become a hermit, lead an ascetic life, and 
expiate his sins in prayer and solitude. Then he let his 
horse loose, went far into the forest, where no man^s foot 
ever came, and here he lived as a hermit, slept on the bare 
ground, bore the armour on his naked body, without once 
taking it off by night or day, eat wild roots, which he 
grubbed up himself, drank water, and mortified his body 
continually. 

The Emperor Lother was at Rome, and marvelled much 
that Mailer, his comrade, returned not; and as so long d 
time had already elapsed, Lother himself set forth with a few 
followers, and went towards Montsysson to seek him. But 
no one there had ^.ny knowledge of what ha^ become of him ; 
they had all imagined he must be in Rome, and their fear 
was great, when they learnt from Lother that he had never 
arrived tliere. • Lother and the others sought for him 
throughout the whole county, but nowhere could •he be 
found. Then Rosamunde, Mailer’s mother, laid herself down 
and died for great grief of her son. Lother returned again 
to Rome. Three years passed away, and no one had yet 
heard any tidings of Mailer. Then Lother fell ill, and nearly 
died also of grief ; he mourned and wept incessantly; and 
as often as any one spoke of Mailer, or mentioned his name, 
be began anew to weep. At length he became so ill, that he 
was obliged to keep to his bed ; he was also very weak in his 
mind; and the physician admonished him that he must 
cease to encourage this great grief. ^ 
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IiOlber, therefore, eommanded throughout his' whole king<^ 
4om that no one should speak of Mailer, nor even mentioit 
name, and that whoever transgressed this order shotdd 
Thus was Haller soon forgotten, and his name never 
raore thought of After three 3 rearB^ it was exactly the time 
when people exhibited St. Ye^nica in Borne ; this saint was 
shown once in every hundred years. Now Mailer thought 
that he also^ould go thither to see St Veronica. He 
jotrt'neyed then to Borne ; his^beard was long, and hiseounte* 
nance pale and without colour or animation, for during three 
years he had taken no animal food, and had scarcely sustained 
the life within him. He arrived clad like a pilgrim, so that 
none of his friends could have recognised him, and he went 
immediately to the church of St. Peter, where he watched 
Lother, his comrade, enter and depart every day before him. 
One Sunday Mailer sought the palace where Lother resided, 
and when the latter saw him he trembled all over, for it 
brought to his mind that Mailer had once told him he would 
yet some day be a pilgrim, Ah, Mailer,” sighed the em- 
peror to himself, “if I but knew where to find thee, from one 
end of the world to the other would I go to seek for you.” 
Mailer, not having heard of the emperor’s prohibition that, his 
name should never be uttered in his presence, approached 
him, and begged an “ alms for God’s sake, and also for the 
sake of your faitliful comrade Mailer, whom you loved so 
dearly.” At the sound of this name the emperor lost all con- 
trol of himself, his heart became hardened, and he clutched 
his knife, which he cast at the pilgrim, so that it entered 
deep into his body. “ Alas ! Lother, I am Mailer your com- 
rade, whom thou hast killed. Come here to me ; kiss me, that 
I may show my forgiveness of the deed.” 

Then Lother sprang down, took the pilgrim in his arms, 
and scrutinised him from head to foot ; having at last re- 
cognised his comrade, he fell down beside him in a swoon. 
When he again came to himself and remembered his misery, 
he cried aloud for great grief, cursed himself and the hour 
in which he was born, and would have put an end to his 
own life, had not Mailer collected all his remaining strength 
and prevented him. “ Sire,” said he, “ multiply not your 
sins, but think of God ; shriek not out so loud that I am 
Mailer, whom you have killed ; for should my father and 
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brother hear of it, they would wish to avenge on you my 
death, which Grod forbid ! God and his dear mother forgive 
you, as I forgive you with my whole heart." When he had 
said this, he gave to Lother one last smile of adhctien, and 
fell back dead in his arms* His soul had been so fhU of faith- 
fill love, and he had been called to so expiatory a Ufe, that 
certainly heavenly bliss is noV his portion. His body was 
buried by the knights in holy ground. Aft^that, lather 
fell into such a severe sickness, Hhat people thought he could 
no longer Hve. At length he was so • far recovered that he 
could again go out ; but he never more spoke word to any 
man, and was plunged into the deepest gri^, whence no one 
could arouse him. 

On a certain day he had ridden out alone, and would take 
none of his attendants with him. They waited in vain for 
his return ; he never came again to Rome. As his son Mar- 
phone was passing through the Calabrian forest, he found 
him as a hermit, in a cell, in the midst of the forest, and 
there he soon afterwards died in his son’s arms. 

Thus endeth the book of Lother and Mailer, the two 
faithful friends. 
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. ScHLOSS KAftLSTEiN, OF, as it is Called in English, ‘‘ pastle 
^ !|^a,rlsteinj” is situated in a lovely spot, at the distance of a 
lew hours’ journey only from the ancient capital of Bohemia. 
Its heavy towers rise from the deep bosom of woods, and 
forests, and the mountain on which it stands is girt round 
by other verdant hills and wooded heights. The castle was 
erected by Charles, the fourth emperor of that name, — a sove- 
reign, who, while acting towards the empire generally in the 
spirit of a step-father, was to his Bohemians a loving 
parent, a gracious and beneficjent sovereign, and whose me- 
mory yet lives in the traditions of Bohemia, associated with 
spirit-stirring recollections of a golden era, — a happy, yet 
at the same time glorious period of their national existence. 

The castle, though still entire, has undergone little alter- 
ation from repairs or renovations, and therefore transports 
Tis the more completely, in its nresent half-ruined condition, 
to those by-gone days wlien it was first erected, unrolling be- 
fore us a rich stream of historical recollections, — ^memories of 
its fotinder Charles,. — of the period of the Hussites,— and the 
many secret deeds of fearful justice or cruel revenge, which 
have been enacted within its walls ; while at the same time 
it speaks^to us of the piety of that departed time, the beau- 
tiful regulations of its ecclesiastical government, and the 
glorious dawn of art, then breaking in those northern lands. 

Schloss Xarlstein, besides its numerous other remarkable 
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antiquities, contains treasures whioh wtU prove of iacofiii^r** 
able value in illustrating the earliest histoiy of painting, 
venerable specimens of that art here existing link themselves 
on the one hand with the old Germ w school, and on w other 
with the earliest syihbc^sm of tlie Greek Christian stjrle. 

One of the two masters, chjedy employed in denorating 
the chapel, was of German extraction ■— Wurmser irf Stims* 
bourg ; the other, Theodoric of Prague, yHt completely 
adopted the style prevalent in the drat epoch of painlln^f 
and which we are accustomed to desig&ate the Byaailtine or 
modern Greek. . ' m ^ 4 

The paintings of Wurmser, on the waJiU of the chapM,4^ 
St. Mary, are greatly injured and defaced. Those of Theo^f 
doric of Prague, in the church of the Holy Cross, in the 
great tower of the castle, are generally in excellent preserve / 
ation ; and in the vaulted ceilings of the windows 1 re* 
marked a few by Wurmser, much less damaged than" those id . 
the chapel of St. Mary, — a picture of the Annunciation,’* 
for instance, and one of the “ Adoration of the Three 
Kings.” Another painting, representing the Apocalyptic 
Lamb with seven horns, with the s^ven Electors kn^Ung 
round in pious adoration, is also ascribed to that artist. 

. The pictures of saints, by Theodoric of Prague; appear 
unquestionably the most fascinating to the eye, and they are 
besides of higher importance in the history of the art. They 
number about one hundred and twenty, all repeating the By-» 
zantine type *, and are half-lengths rather larger than life. I 
w’as particularly struck with the latter circumstance, as most 
early pictures after that type which I have seen, either at 
Cologne, Paris, or in the Netherlands, have been lithmr at 
under the natural size of life. ^ ' 

Theodoric’s pictures are painted in general on a dowered 


♦111 the representations of Byzantine art, the particular knowledge of 
nature,— that is, of the human form, — Is entirely wanting; this is apparent 
in the drawing of themaked figure, and in the folds of the drapery, which 
succeed each other in stiff linear sharp and powerful, following no law of 
form. The heads do not want oharaeter ; but the expressioa is not 
merely defective —they have in common something of a spectral rigidity, 
indicating, in its type-like sameness, a dull servile constraint. TbeSgurea 
are long and meagre ; the execution generally distinguished by extreme 
finish tliough not by any particular harmony of colour. The ground^ 
are entirely gilt — Ku^Ur^t Handbook, pages 22, 23. 

D D 
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gold groimd ; the draperies sometimes of one colour onlj, 
in general either blue or red, and sometimes strewed with 
stars and golden flowers. Thd effect produced by the inte- 
rior of the chapel, in other days when all the tints were fresh, 
must, from the external brilliancy of the colours employed, 
have been magilificent and almost dazzling. The panelled 
walls and the vaulted roof gleam on every side with gilding 
and gorgeotri <£olouring, and are decorated, below the paint- 
ings^ with gold, precious stones, and symbolical emblems and 
ornaments, among which the square German cross is con- 
stantly introduced* Many of the heads in Theodoric’s paint- 
ings are of great beauty : all highly expressive, and soft and 
delicate in colouring, as is well known to be generally the 
case with these earliest paintings : the features noble, and 
profoundly imagined, and the finishing touched with so happy 
and skilful a hand, that modern artists might well envy its 
success. 

The artists of the Byzantine school often attain a peculiar 
excellence in these points, even when deficient in many 
others ; as for instance, when any figures are introduced in 
artistic and difiicult attitudes, their attempts at designing 
them are usually unsuccessful, and the figures are ill-pro- 
portioned and badly drawn. In Theodoric’s pictures of 
saints, which are generally half-lengths only, and in simple 
attitudes, the skilful draughtsman will detect fewer faults of 
this nature ; and, compai^ with other pictures of the same 
date, they deserve, in my opinion, to rank among the best of 
that style. I, particularly noticed a head of St. Ludmilla, 
which was redtarkably beautiful ; she is represented with a 
handkerchief round her throat, and her,, hands folded in 
prayer. St. Sigmund (Sigismund) may be qited as an ex- 


* The dioreh of the Holy Cross In the great tower of the castle de- 
aerres especial notice. The lower part of the walls is inlaid with rough 
amethysts, ehiysolites, onyxes, and other precious stones. The upper 
part is eorered with panelling, divided into a number of square compart- 
ments, which contain half.figurSs of holy persons, 130 in number, painted 
by Thendoric of Prague. On the walls are several scenes from Scrip- 
ture, ascribed to Wunnser and Kunze. The paintings in the lower 
church of the Assumption of the Virgin are also attributed to these 
artists. They represent the Emperor Charles IV. giving the cross to 
hts son ; Wenoesl^s bestowing a ring on Sigismund, and again kneeling 
absorbed^ in bis devotions. — Kugler'M Uwu^ffohy pages 38, 89. 
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ample of a finely treated head of an old man, and St. Vitus 
of that of a^oung one ; besides thiese, we may mention St. 
John the Evangelist; and below the apostle, Jacob; the 
latter, however, has been greatly injured. Above, near 
the peep window, we see St. Hieronymus, and also a holy 
hermit, bearing a pilgrim's staff. Many of the figures rept^- 
sented carry books in their hands. St. Elizabeth, St. Barbara, 
and, indeed, all of these saints, struck peculiarly 

beautiful. The picture of St. Thomas, in the university of 
Prague, may give the lover of art a partial notion at least of 
these paintings ; but it is impossible to form a correct idea 
of* their effect, without having seen a number of them toge-. 
ther ; and although, in so large a collection, the similarity of 
the treatment has something formal and monotonous, still 
the individual heads are almost invariably good, and lofty in 
conception and execution. 

Above the altar is an Ecce Homo,” painted, if I am not 
mistaken, by Thomas of Mutina*, but greatly mutilated, and 
wanting the head. The decoration of the whole interior of 
the church, the numei'ous pictures of saints, all of uniform 
proportions, and all similarly treated, with which the walls are 
covered, seem to correspond in some measure with the ritual 
of the Greek Church. Its ceremonial observances, differing as 
they do from those of the Roman Catholic Church, probably 
exerted great influence on the application of painting to pur- 
poses of ornament. The mass being, in the Greek Church, 
celebrated in the privacy of the sanctuary, it became neces- 
sary that the screen, which concealed the ceremony, and from 
the centre door of wdiich the priest appears at a certain mo- 
ment, hearing th^ sacred elements [heiligthume], should be 
completely adorned and filled up with pictures ; Jhe eyes of 
the devout worshippers being constantly directed tether 
during the performance of the service. The screen conceal- 
ing the Holy of Holies is, for this reason, made to resemble 
richly worked hangings of tapestry, and is covered with 
most beautiful symbols, such as might well attract the atten- 
tion of the pious, and excite in their minds devout and holy 
thoughts. A single large fresco painting wo^ld have been 
much less appropriate, and not so well adapted for the pur- 


* A Modenese, 1$57. 
n n 2 
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poi6t>f long and unbroken contemplation. The entire space 
is tberefore fiUed with numerous small figures, all of which 
are inrariably uniform. 

In the Romish Church, however, in which the mysteries 
are not celebrated in secret, nor the high altar screened from 
the eyes of the congregation, it becomes of necessity the 
grand centre-point of attraction and reverence, and all the 
resources of "‘art and archit^ture, as well as painting, are 
exhausted in its exaltation* and adornment. Painting, of 
course, became an adjunct of high importance, and the lofty 
compositions designed for altar-pieces undoubtedly opened a 
wide field for the display of genius, and gave a new impulse 
and most ennobling tendency to Western art. Still it was 
long ere that art attained the high degree of vigour, bold>« 
ness, and all-subduing grandeur, which subsequently charac- 
terised it ; slowly and gradually it ventured to overstep the 
narrow bounds within which it had originally been confined, 
and to discard that prescribed formula of early Christian 
painting, which, though fraught with expression, spirituality, 
and beauty, was nevertheless monotonous and circumscribed. 
The venerable remains of early art still existing in the church 
at Schloss Karlstein, and for which we are indebted to the 
genius of the Bohemian Theodoric, belong to a period which 
preceded one of these remarkable starting points of mo- 
dem art. Having merely passed through that place on my 
road from Prague, I was unable to devote more than one 
day to an examination of its antique treasures; but the 
little I can presume to say of them from recollection will 
perhaps arouse the attention of others, who may have bet- 
ter opportunities of examining them and appreciating their 
value. « r 

The important place which ought to be assigned to that 
early peri^, in all investigations of the history of the art, 
has of late y^ars been acknowledged, not in Germany only, 
but also in Italy; and the beautiful germ,, .the first budding 
promise from which all the glorious fruition of modern art 
subsequently developed itself, begins now to be better known 
and more justly esteemed. It is to be wdshed that Bohemian 
patriots and amateurs would concur in making Karlstein, 
which with such treasures surely well merits it, the theme 
of a grahd artistic national work, on the plan of that recently 
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published on the Campo 8anto at Fisa.* In this latter 
work the earliest struggles of unassisted genius are laid be-^ 
fore us in the efforts of Buffalmaccof : we are tempted to 
compare the strange and daring creations of Orgagnal with 
tike sublime conceptions of Dante ; and in the compositions 
of Benoszo Gozzoli§ we recognise such an overflowing 
abundance of noble forms and grand conceptions, that we 
feel the editor of tlie work to^be fully jusMed in soling 
him the Raphael of the early masters. 

Would that the many complaints raifted in Italy, of the ne* 
gleet and disregard to whidi these old paintings are eEposed, 
were not equally applicable to ourselves I The destroyiiig 
hand of time, unassisted by such neglect, inflicts too many 
irreparable injuries on the productions of the arts. WonW 
that its ravages were not too often aggravated either by 
intentional wantonness and folly on our part, by the all* 
pervading domination of ignorance and stupidity, or a 
thoughtless contempt for the glories of antiquity! One of 
the fresco paintings on the wails of the Campo Santo, at 
Fisa, a masterpiece of Giotto, has been partially destroyed 
in order to make way for a monum^^nt to the Signori Alga* 
rotti. Two other paintings by Gozzoli have in like manner 
been sacrificed, and are now completely defaced by busts 
and modern inscriptions. Every age appears to have a bar- 
barism of its own, and the modem era is distinguished in 
every country alike by a contempt for its own national an- 
tiquities. Though wandering with eager curiosity into tlie 
remotest ages of the world, the period more closely preceding 
our own is held in utter scorn and unwisely calumniated by 
a false epithet, fabricated by its despisers, who, while they 

* llie cemetery of Pifsa, an enceinte of about 400 feet in length and 
118 in width, is said to have been filled with earth brought from the Holy 
Land in the thirteenth century ; it was enclosed by Ihgh walls, and sur- 
rounded on the inside by an arcade, adorned with large paintings, 

f Iluonamico llutfalmacco. His existence appears to be doubtful, 
as his Life by Vasari is a mere collection of whimsical stories. 

} Andrea, son of the Florentine sculptor Cione, died in 1389. The 
subjects of his pictures are the Triumph of Death, the Last Judgment, 
and the representation of Hell. — See Kugler'e Handbook, page 70. 

§ Of the Tuscan school, and a scholar of Fiesole ; between the years 
146'9 and 1485, he embellished the north wall with pictui^s drawn from 
the history of the Old Testament. •• 
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talk of ** the darkness of the middle ages,” suffer the most 
glorious monuments of national art and histoiT* to fall ne- 
glected to decay and ruin. 

I am far from desiring to compare Theodoric of Prague 
ivith either Giotto or Gozzoli ; still his paintings are by no 
means unworthy of regard, -both as curious specimens of 
antiquity an^ as belonging to a very important period in 
the advance df art. Shonld *they ever become generally 
known, the opinion of connoisseurs will, I have no doubt, 
fully agree with mine on this point. 

8chloss Karlstein, however, is not remarkable merely 
from the works of art already described; it is in itself a 
mighty national monument, a precious relic of medimval his- 
tory. If, therefore, my suggestion be destined ever to meet 
its accomplishment ; if an artistic work, adequate in its plan 
to the importance of the theme, should ever be devoted to 
the description of Karlstein, it ought to comprise not only 
architectural drawings of the castle itself, but landscape 
views of the adjoining country and of the site of the building. 
As regards the paintings, even the frescos, though half effaced 
by the effect of explosion and thebther evils attendant on such 
a calamity, it may still be possible to revive and restore a few 
at least among them, so that a skilful draughtsman might 
copy the outlines, if no more, and thus give a general idea 
of their character. It may, indeed, be sufficient to copy a 
few pictures only from among those of Theodoric, as a 
judicious selection might convey a very correct impression 
of the others ; still this should only be permitted, if the 
limits of the wprk prove so narrow as to preclude the pos- 
sibility of any other arrangement. Every *lover of the art, 
who is unable in person to risit the spot and contemplate 
its wonders, will rejoice to see tlic whole placed vividly be- 
fore him, and, since all, undoubtedly, well deserve to be pre- 
served, it is surely better, in such a case, to be even too 
lavish than too niggardly in the information supplied. 
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This picture, which is intended for an altar-piece in a 
church, is eight feet nine inches in height, and five feet' in 
width. It contains only two figures those of the saint and 
her attendant angel, both hovering in the clouds. The 
height of the former £gure is six feet, and that of the angel 
is of corresponding size. It is a composition of much merit, 
grandly conceived, and equal in point of execution to the 
most successful efforts of this master’s genius. 

A genuine critic, in giving an opinion on this picture, 
would probably either rest satisfied with generalities, or, on 
the other hand enter scrupulously into the minutest details. 
He would perhaps extol the correctness of the drawing, the 
noble contours, the animated expression ; or discover that 
this arm was too plump, that hand too thin ; here a light 
too glaring, and there a delicate shadow most successfully 
introduced ; and thus go through a certain routine of con- 
ventional forms of expression, which would leave the hearer 
in total ignorance both of the theme itself^ and the manner 
of its treatment. , 

But a vital, comprehensive, and truly artistic criticism 
passes over all minor details, seekjhig only to grasp the 
painter’s idea in all its strength and fulness, and thus to 
understand the peculiar inteTi|{ion of the compo^tion ; for if 
this be once clearly apprehended, it then becomes easy to 
judge in how far it is successfully carried out, or, on the 
other hand, in what points it is inadequately rendered : 
isolated defects or peculiar features will then be more judi- 
ciously criticised, and when considered in connexion with 
the general theme and design, their meaning and intentkm 
will be more clearly understood. 

I would however observe, that in the conception of the 
painting before us, there are two points in its design and 
execution, which demand especial notice. The is the 
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fact of aage} being represented as in attendance on the 
saint, a circumstance in strict accordance with legendary his- 
tory, to trhich indeed the artist dosely adheres throughout ; 
the second; the expression of St jCcoilia’s countenance, not 
lUer^jT, radiant udth bliss and adoratiobiidxaf.^mugbtwith 
gentle sympathy, as if looking^ down wi^ pitying tenderness, 
from the glorious light with^Which she is herself encircled, 
upon this loVrpr earth, the abode of the suffering and the 
4yipg- ' --V 

. angel, beaiang a lily, hovers near; the .«aiDt^ andlbl^ 
on iiqr a glance of ineffiible love and pWity ; he jd still Jm 
constant attendant in the sphere «>f heaven, as, oncenpo^ 
earth, wh^e, according to the legend, he to(& so prominent 
a part in the trials and tempt^ons of her mortal existence. 
** Cecilia,’* (thus says the legend which bears every stamp 
of historical accuracy,) “a Boman lady of high birth, had 
frofn> her childhood been insteucted in the principles of the 
Christian faith, and had early devoted herself, as a virgin, to 
jdie service of God. Havingafterwards been espoused, contrary 
to her own desire, to a young Boman named Valerianus, she 
on the evening of her marriage addressed him in the following 
words : ‘ Valerianus ! I am under the protection of an angel 
the guardian of my purity ; beware, therefore, lest by any 
lash daring on your part, you excite the indignation of that 
heavenly spirit.’ The yc^ung ^ man, alarmed at her w'ords, 
presumed not to approach her; he even declared himself 
willing to embrace the faith of Christ if he could be per- 
mitted to behold the angel. And when Cecilia made known 
to him that, until he had actually received baptism, his wish 
could not be granted; in his vehement dc^il*e to obtain a 
sight of thejieayenly visitant, he professed hinjself ready and 
anxious to be enrolled at once among the followers of Christ. 
He went, therefore, by the maiden’s advice,, to Pope Urban, 
who, on account of the persecution then raging, dwelt in 
the catacombs, and was by him baptized. His brother Ti- 
burtius afterwards followed his example, and both were per- 
mitted to behold the angel. The glorious crown of martyr- 

• Breviar Roman, die xxii. November. St. Urban succeeded Pope 
Calixtus in the year 223, and reigned seven years ; he had also the honour 
of rtiartyrdom. — See Lives of the Saints, vol. i. p. 901. 
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doitt became their portion, even before tfife . th^, holy 

Boman maid to whom they legal 

inquiry having bee^ 4 ndihde xsonceimiiig pro^H^y 
two brothers, which she' had iniierited, UwaaTound to have 
been already divided aznongst the pow/' . . > ^ > zjj 

The mar^^om of Saiot jCecilia took {dace abdut the 
year 230. Her festival has h^n observed in Bdme fitnn tihe 
earliest period i and, as early as the fonith een&ma ohureh 
was built and dedic^ed to her memory.*,, The high ]?ever9> 
ence with which she was regarded is ^evident from the foe^ 
that har name is enrolled afnong those of the seven: holy 
women and virgins namcid in the Canon of the Mass. We 
are besides infoiwied, tha;t so ardent was her love of Godh 
xmd so deeply did she 'Vevei^nee his Word, that she 
stantly carried in her bosqm the book of the €k»8peh aiid 
was continually occupied in singing psalms of praise and 
thanksgiving; hence probably arose Oie tradition of her 
having been the inventor of the organ: that instrnmeiit 
being considered as peculiarly adapted to church music, and 
to celebrating the glory of God. History, however, assigns 
to its invention a much later date than the heroic age of the 
catacombs, and of the earliest Christian martyrs. 

Our artist, therefore, true throughout to historical records, 
instead of making the organ a conspicuous feature in his 
composition, has merely introduce<^. it in the left foreground, 
as a symbol or indication of the peculiar diaracteristic of 
the saint. St. Cf.cilia, in strict accordance with troth, is 
habited in the lioman costume, and, as a princess, crowned 
with a diadem. The palm branch in her hand, symbolic of 
victory and peace, is dripping w;itU bright clear drops of 
blood, emblematic, as it were^ of the dew<:;dropa of a celes- 
tial dawn. 

The costume and other minor details ought to be regarded, 
in a picture of this class, as expressive attributes, which can be 
underwood only.in their connexion with the leading idea of 
this4oinposition. The chief peculiarity of this work, however, 
4?sts, as has been already remarked, in the expression of 
love and sympathy imparted to the countenance of the saint, 

• Sec tlie “ Life of Jesus and the Saints,’* vol. ii. p. 812. Vienna, 
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and shining forth from her clear blue eyes with a glow of 
deep feeling, exalted intelligence, and gentle love. If, as 
thexhurch* teaches, we are permitted to implore the inter- 
cession of the saints, between ourselves and our Creator, 
and this intercession requires, on their part, as in truth it 
must, constant and unwearied exertion, it becomes impos- 
sible to imagine that t^ose blessed beings exist in a state of 
perpetual inaction, absorbed in the contemplation of their 
own changeless bliss. We shall rather conceive them to be 
interpenetrated with Koly love and heavenly sympathy, tdcing 
part with the most lively interest in all that they are per- 
mitted to know of the events of our earthly life, in every 
thing which may tend to exalt the glory of God and diffuse 
the gifts of divine grace among mankind. It is this adec- 
tionate sympathy with the human heart in its struggle for 
the attainment of holiness, which forms the motive or ruling 
feature of the present representation of St. Cecilia ; and by 
bearing this fact constantly in mind, we shall be the better 
able to understand the artist’s treatment of accessory details, 
and to explain them according to the spiritual symbolism of 
the Scriptures, and the allegorical mode of teaching adopted 
by our church. 

The saint is clad in a green robe, falling round her in 
ample folds, and confined at the waist by a golden girdle ; 
her right arm is encircled by two golden armlets. The robe 
is emblematical of the sphere, its colour of the earth. The 
girdle is an emblem of activity, — gold, of the most refined 
and exalted purity. The golden girdle therefore indicates 
that the saint desires to see the hearts of those who commend 
themselves to her intercession elevated t© a state of the 
utmost purrty and perfection, and as, in this ^anxious labour 
of love, her thoughts are constantly engaged by our low 
earthly sphere, her feet are seen below the drapery of her 
robe, and the narrow black fillet, by which the Roman 
sandals are attached to them, symbolises the darkness of that 
world of sorrow towards which they are supposed to be sink- 
ing. Her light brown hair is represented flowing in rich 
tresses, like delicate streamlets far over her shoulders, to 
indicate the living abundance of her spiritual strength and 

* It be remembered that F. von Schlegel belonged at this time 
to the Roman Catholic communion. — IVans. 
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loving sympathy-. The right arm is the emblem of labour 
and exertion, the left of longing and desire. For this reason 
her left liand Is seen resting on her bosom, the pure slirine 
of holy love, and in which the glorious name of the Eternal 
is indelibly impressed. Attributes such as these, soaring so 
far above the ordinary course nature, like that mysterious 
name which sparkles in delicate radiance uponj,the bosom of 
the saint, immediately invest gny picture With all the cha- 
racteristics of a symbolic representation. Similar allegories, 
though treated upon contrary principles, tnay also be traced 
in the compositions of pagan art. The two golden armlets 
that encircle the right arm of the saint, one on the wrist, the 
other confining the drapery on the upper part of the amt, 
bear, in accordance with the explanation given above, a two- 
fold signification, indicating purity of heart and holiness of 
life. The stainless perfection of her own nature, and the 
victory it wrought for her, are typified by the golden diadem 
and the green myrtle crown on which it rests. Her brow is 
crowned with light, and indeed the entire figure is repre- 
sented floating in a halo of glory, the quenchless flame of 
holy love ; but beyond that bright cifcle we see another line 
of liglit, — not the pure colourless beam of heaven, but a 
broken fitful ray, emanating, as it were, from that earthly 
abode of sorrow to which she is bound by the powerful im- 
pulses of pity and affection — the changeful glory of the rain- 
bow*, emblematic of reconciliation and pardoning love, of the 
mingled bliss and«suffering of humanity. The entire centre 
of the picture is for the same reason surrounded by a similar 
but wider and more extended circle of rainbow light, de- 
scending even bftlow the feet of the hovering figure. And as 
the seven eternal harmonic to»es which form the fundamental 
harmony of music, in life as well as in science, are symbolised 

* The Biblical symbol of the rainbow, as emblematic of those seven 
original spirits of God, in which the majesty of creative power unfolded 
itself, has, if 1 remember right, been three times adopted by Raphael; 
in the *• Disputa,” the “ Madonna di* Foligiio,” and the “ Vision of 

Ezekiel’* — a small picture, in which Jehovah is represented enthroned 
upon a rainbow, and surrounded by the clierubim. In has been em- 
])ioyGd by many of tlie great German painters ; by Van Eyck in ** The 
Last Judgment,” Mcmling in the ** Vision of Su John,” and also in a 
picture at Bruges, — not to notice other examples. ** 
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by tlie kiies of that many-tinted bow, formed of the broken 
i?ay« of original light, or rather of tearfi, drops shed by cre- 
ated nature in the ocean of infinity, and broken and divided 
in tlie play of the sunbeam ; bo the artist has represented the 
symbolic organ in the foreground of the picture, glimmer- 
ing through the reflection of -the rainbow. Thus striving, 
by the adoptjon of evaiy artistic intimation in his power, to 
cbthe the impalpable idea with reality, and, in working out 
hi.s conception, to carry the tangible representation to the 
extrehiest verge of idealism. 

If while gazing on this composition, spe^ator be in- 
duced>to dismiss from hie mind the c^inary picture of St. 
Cecilia seated at the harpsichord, which people are accustomed 
to anticipate, and perhaps desire to see in a picture bearing 
that name, and will allow himself to be interpenetrated with 
that idea of love, pity, and sympathy, on which the present 
conception is fouiided, — if he consider the saint herself, not 
merely as the patron of scientific harmony, but as holding 
under her especial guardianship the music of feeling, and 
the thrilling harmonies of human emotion, he will acknow- 
ledge that the artist’s idea is most successfullj" carried out, 
both in the lofty ideality of the figure of the saint and in the 
general artistic treatment. The colouring and carnations are 
also worthy of all paaise ; and this painting is in those points 
auperior to many other works of the same master : the entii*G 
picture is a burst of indivisible and lofty inspiration. 

Having thus attempted to show the 4rue principle on 
which artistic criticism should be founded, I leave to others 
of more acknowledged judgment and skill the task of inves- 
tigating particular points of technical interest. Tlie picture 
will find unfitting place ahov^z the altar of the church, for 
which it is destined ; and there is little reason to fear that its 
beauty will there be either lost or disregarded. 
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Th£ intellect neitlier arbitrarily unites distinct elements, nor 
does it attempt, without just mson, the dismemberment ^ 
an entire system. The limits of all definition and argummit 
are irrevocably determined by two opposing principles, — the 
eternal impulse of the struggling soul from within, and the 
unchangeable decrees of nature from without. Inclination 
vacillates doubtfully between the voice of freedom and the 

* It is tlic intention of this little treatise to analyse the idea of Beauty 
as divided from the being of Art. After lamenting in the first plara 
that the beautiful should be everywhere defective, inoomplete, and partial, 
presented to us in disjointed fragments, both in artistic representations 
and in reality, 1 next attempt to exhibit the elements of .beauty as they 
exist, not in the art only but also in nature and in love, and to prove that 
the ]}roper combination of these three elements the richness of nature, 
the purity of love, and the symmetry of art — will in&llibly produce true, 
genuine, and majestic beauty. 'I'he idea of beauty, thus understood, 
cannot be regarded as distinct, either from truth, or from the abundance 
of living realties ; it must not be severed from love, in the highest 
acceptation of that term, nor from the sentiment of goodness; and it is 
the object of the following pages to seize an4 present tbb idea of the 
beautiful in its highest richness and perfection. The terms Abundance 
(Fulle), and Unity (Einheit), will, however, be employed in a tar higher 
sense than has be^n usually as&ignetf them in Germ^i phiifbsophy, where 
they are regarded simply as elements of thought, of conception, or pf 
our own limited existence. By Abundance (Fiille), I must here be 
understood to mean, the exhaustlcss fund of life which is constantly 
developing itself in nature, in matchless but ever-growing beauty ; 
while by Unity ( Emheit), I would express not a mere external harmony, 
but tlie indivisible eternal harmony of the soul, or ol love. 

Thus too, the terms Regularity and Symmetry will not be confined 
merely to works of art, but refer rather to tl^at alUdisposing mind, 
which, whether recognised or disregarded, is the aninutlng principle, the 
guide, the director of every scheme of civilisation. 
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decrees of fate ; the intellect exhausts itself in the study of 
individualities, till at length all idea of perfection in unity is 
as completely lost as if the beautiful in nature and the just 
equipoise of human life were banished from the world. 

To solve the enigma of Destiny, and Freedom of Will, — 
to unite those adverse ideas in harmonious combination, — 
correctly to define, and faithfully to bbserve, the delicate 
limits whicb sepai^ate the two, — would be to unravel the 
most complicated thread in the tangled web of human life. 
Is chance, then, more wise than science ? Can it be that 
this intncate probiein is to be left to work its own solution ? 

When the scheme of civilisation is grounded not on prin- 
ciple or science, but on the working of instinct, each separate 
element of the human character unfolds itself in distinct 
relative proportions. The organic development of antiquity 
is'peculiarly characterised by independence and decision. 
Every individual point moves on in perpetual rotation. In 
ancient history the grand outlines of fate and freedom of 
will lie outspread before us. The varied relations still 
existing between nature and mankind arose originally out 
of the different gradations of ancient civilisation, and at its 
highest point they blend in more or less harmonious union, 
and attain a certain natural bloom and perfection. 

When the perfect consistency of the ancients is contrasted 
with our own dismemberment, their broad masses with our 
interminable mixtures, their simple decision with our paltry 
embarrassment and confusion, we are indeed impressed with 
the conviction that they were men of tne loftiest stamp. 
Still we ought not to regard them as the especial favourites 
of heaven, nor need we envy their unreasoning and in- 
stinctive happiness. The very deficiencies which perplex us 
are, in trutn, messengers of h6pe ; for they are n.atural con- 
sequences of the supreme dominion now exerted by the 
intellectual powers, and of the unfettered influence of the 
understanding— faculties, which, however tardy they may be 
in the attainment of excellence, are nevertheless endowed 
with a boundless <japacity^ for improvement. Since the at- 
tempt to fix the mind of man on one immutable basis, and 
impel him onwards in one unchangeable direction, has been 
abandoned, it has ceased to be a matter of doubt whether 
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the history of the human race, like an unbroken circle) re- 
volves constantly upon itself, or wh^sther, progressively ad- 
vancing into the infinite, it strives with' ufiremitting ardour 
to attain the best and noblest objects. The miyeBty of anti- 
quity is felt to be indissolubly linked with images of decline 
and ruin, for both arise from the same source, —the dominion 
of instinct, and the spontaneous development of nature. 
When the work of civilisation is under the iipnediate direc- 
tion of reason, the, more rapid progress of nature frequently 
outstrips her guide, and leads the lattes either to mistake the 
means to be employed, or perhaps to confound the means 
with the end. Instinct, op the contrary, beginning and end- 
ing in nature, can only, in that single moment in which it 
attains the centre-point, unite nature with mankind. Gheciaii 
art itself, which rose to absolute perfection, ended also with 
itself, and it presents a remarkable instance of the perish- 
able nature of merely instinctive greatne^. The confusipp 
and want of unity prevailing in the ideas of the modems, 
have undoubtedly a powerful infibence on their woiks of 
art and genius. One art strays into the province of another, 
one peculiar branch becomes intermingled wdth the family 
of another. Representation is confounded with perception— 
imagination with contemplation ; while embolism and 
reality, time and space, all change tlieir relative position. 
The artist sacrifices unity in his struggle for actual nature ; 
the connoisseur prizes nature only in proportion as she ap- 
proximates to art; the visionaiy, absorbed in his own 
dreams, seeks bu\ to trace their reflection in the world 
around him, and discover throughout creation only the all-per- 
vading influence of love ; while the loveless sensualist deems 
mankind and external nature created only to be the minis- 
ters of his enjoyment. One'lives only for thS beautiful, 
unheeding of the good and true; another recognises the 
beautiful in its utility alone ; and such, from the absence of 
unity, and the want of a just equipoise, not content to have 
already plunged into error and confusion every element of 
society, still seem bent on employing their utmost efforts to* 
dismember and subvert it. The man who luxuriates only 
in soft strains of music, will find his power of percep- 
tion at last melt away into shadowy indistinctsedS ; the 
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jpind that dwells only mrble ; will in time find its 
filler |^(^rties harden into stone ; wboev^ makes poetry 
the sole object of lif^ I6ses vig6ui(:i hbldness^ and decision, 

' fo him existen<^ itself beoonms a. dreaai^ Even the 
ipdon of poet3gr.,v^it)i r^l£|y leaves, % 'vaiit chasm to be filled 
"up; a void which /can only jsnppBed by the power of 
intdlect; and the exertioh those* reasozdng faculties which, 
]^ng sdbj^ fQ mbte piiecise definite laws than the 
poetic to reality a regular and decided form 

than It l^'ould obtain from th4 unas^ted infiuence of nature. 
When ipen'/ are left to the ,^ole guidance of .ar|ificial laws, 
they become "reduced to mere empty rshwlow^ and soulless 
forma; vVhile the undivided sway of 5i^ure Ictfvebthe^i sa- 
vage and^foyeless, How melancholy a^^'ing it id to see a 
colleb&n'cf the most interestinff works of^ art he^ed to- 
gethel; merely as an assemblage of coartlj treasures! ihe void 
then stretches before us.comfortless, ^pele^, and^ unfathom- 
able. Man is beggared, — art and* life are rent asunder! 
Yet^^isrsteWon once had life, beauty, intimation ! there 
wad a Hnie--ryea, there were nations in which the heavenly 
fire of artj^like the soft glow of life reflected in their inspired 
stbipnsj Once gleamed through each glorious attribute of 
pure humanity I Nor are the slaves of utility, those victims 
of ichecticism, vrho by compulsory force succeed at lengtli in 
'InAlhilatip^ the elasticity of instinct and the senses, less 
complete^ at variance with nature than the votaries of ima- 
gination or of a partial antf tod prejudiced view of the art. 
The passive automaton thus framed moves, at least me- 
chanically, in thought and action like a man; hut in his 
pleasures, the inclinations of the animal are too clearly dis- 
cernible. His ruined nature blushes at the very name of 
beauty. ’I'he faintest allusioiT to art, nature, or love begets 
in him a sensation of dread and uneasiness, like the grave 
mention *Of a spectre. 

The soul needs a certain amount of intellectual enjoyment 
to give it strength adequate for the daily struggle in which 
it is involved. The energies of the mini are as completely 
shattered and destroyed by constant restraint, as they are 
relaxed and enfeeble4 by perpetual enjoyments. To make 
plWsure the sole obje^^of life is to defeat our own intention ; 
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for man exists but in accordance Vitk Ae decrees of nature, 
and her laws stand in constant opposition to his own desires^ 
Life is a stern struggle between conflicting powers. Every 
inordinate indulgence involves a corresponding amount of 
suffering. Those who Vield their' souls captive to the brief 
intoxication of love> if no higher an^l hplier feeling mingle 
with and consecrate their dre^m of bliss; will shrink trenibling 
from tlie pangs that attend th^ir waking. Othet*B, on the 
contrary, who devote themselves to ^Ibrious deeds, and seek 
enjoyment only in the intervals of more 'sCrioud ea^ertion, 
will have their best reward in, the pure, unchanging happi* 
ness purchased by such .self-denial. Pleasure,' indeed, has a 
higher zest when spontaneous' and self-created ; and it rises 
in value in propoi’iipn to Its affinity with that perfection 
beauty in which moral excellence is allied to external charms. 
It must be a free spontaneous burst of feeling : no( the result 
of certain means applied for the attainment^of any particular 
object ; for pleasure thus pursued becomes occupation rather 
than enjoyment. We call it desecration and pollution to 
employ holy things in ordinary uses. But is not the beau- 
tiful also lioly ? Man can by representation inform the un- 
derstanding ; by beauty he can improve the manners ; works 
of art may supply material for contemplation ; but the mind 
will gain little or nothing thereby. As all energy deimipds 
for its development a free unrestrained power of action, so 
the sense of beauty and its creative faculty are kindled in * 
the soul only by the free enjoyment and habitual contempla- 
tion of its creations. This inward perception of the soul for 
the beautiful is far different to the superficial artistic taste 
wliich refuses to acknowledge a susceptibility to comprehend 
represented and ideal forms as a creative and generative 
faculty for art. For beauty reigns supreme, not only in 
imitative works, but also in nature, in mankind, and in love. 
It is easy to decide on the proper limits to be prescribed for 
the soul’s indulgence in spiritual enjoyment — to mark 
where it may commence and where it ought to terminate ; 
but it is in truth a delicate task toTivoid transgressing those 
boundaries. The same may be said of the limits of each, 
separate element of beauty ; of these there are three, which 
may be well regarded as the three originiil springs of spiritual 
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ei^oji&ent-^ nature, mankind, and art, ~ which latter in its 
BHUgled representations blends and unites them all. 

most prominent characteristic of nature is an ever« 
filming and exhaustless Tital energy ; that of art is spiritual 
unitj, harmony, and symmetry. To attempt to deny the 
latt^ assertion, and define art as nothing more than a recol* 
lection or ^production of the highest beauties of nature, 
strikes at the ^ery root of it^ free and independent existence. 
Had not art a power distinct from that of nature, were it 
not governed by its own peculiar laws, we should be com- 
peil^ to regard it as a feeble device of the ancients, a subtle 
contrivance by which to protract in faint refiection the de- 
clining vigour of their own natural life. Those who were 
not all-absorbed in the consciousness of youth and vigour 
would hasten eagerly in pursuit of truth, and leave the grey- 
headed to seek warmth from the mummy of life, and the 
feeble-minded to<Tevel in unsubstantial sh^ows. There are 
mistaken men who traduce nature, and falsely give her the 
epithet of artistic; forgetting that while art is bounded on every 
side, nature, on the contrary, is everywhere vast, illimitable, 
and inexhaustible. Not only is she, as a body, of immeasur- 
able extent, but every component element has in itself a two- 
fold principle of fecundity. The universal variety of created 
forms is no less infinite than the ever-increasing productive- 
ness of natural life ; and every point of space, countless in 
number and unbounded in duration, is filled with life. 
Yet art, not content to borrow all its variety from nature, 
would even rend her asunder and separate the inward vi- 
tality from the outward form. The drama and the stage 
alone actually unite art and nature ; yet even here one isolated 
feature is^forcibly severed from her overflowing abundance ; 
and although nature is necessarily presented to our view 
under two aspects which in other arts are usually divided, — as, 
for instance, a certain fixed and regular form combined with 
the varying features of actual life, — still this union is highly 
defective, arid we feel the elements of whicli it is composed 
to be incongruous and imperfect. The representative portion 
of this plastic music is peculiarly incomplete. The ancients, 
by their ideal masks, sacrificed the life and illusion of beauty 
and truth : the moderns, on the contraiy, sacrifice all beauty 
and truth, both of life and of the illusion. Let us compare 
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with this a glance at the friendly rainbow with which the 
infinite, as it were, spans the heaTena,—^or a glimpse of spring,, 
where the full variety of life penetrates through all our 
senses into our inmost being,— or, lastly^ the spectacle of a 
fearful and yet glorious confiiet, wherein the abundance of 
man’s imprisoned strengtli foama up and overflows in jresistless 
destruction. Under these several aspects the hpman mind 
seems to embrace and comprehei^ the entire wealth d* exist* 
ence and of eternity, which, in close connexion with the im- 
mensity of space, streams forth from t&e plenteous bom. of 
undying nature. “ The world itself is ever young ” — thus 
sings the poet of nature — ^*‘but its transitory scenes pass 
sariftly by. Men come, men go, eager as in a race; each 
stretches forth his hand to seize the torch of life.”* Fly — 
she seems in seductive accents to^xclaim to mankind, — fly 
thy paltry legislations, thy miserable art, and reverently own 
thine allegiance to the generbus and all-bounteous mother, 
whose full breast is the source of all genuine life. There ia 
in the human breast a fearful unsatisfied desire to soar into 
infinity,— a feverish longing to break through the narrow 
bondage of individuality, — and man is often so utterly sub- 
dued % this wild longing, that his ve^ thirst for freedom 
makes him a prey to the overwhelming force of nature. 
In savage disdain he spurns the restraint of laws, and 
with loveless soul pollutes the glorious excellence of his 
being. Never were there any people more distinguished by 
their keen enjoyment of natural pleasures, or their excess in 
every intellectual arid mental indulgence, than the Romans ; 
never were any people more mighty in strength, more law- 
less, intemperate, and cruel than that nation — from the time 
when Brutus first stained his noble name with tlig guilt of 
assassination, to 1;he period of Nfiro’s darker crimes. Their 
capacity for enjoyment and means of supplying it were so 
boundless, that the profusion and luxury of a Roman life 
surpass the limits of our imagination. Even the enormity 
of their crimes exdtes a feeling of wonder, and indignation 
is almost absorbed in astonishment at the indomitable will, 
the unfettered independence, which could dare their perpetra- 
tion. The history and results of such moral excesses are, 
however, inscribed in characters of flame on every page of 
♦ Lucretius, ii. -75. •• 
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their annala, and seem handed down as warnings for all 
coming generations. All that the earth could furnisli was 
insufficient to appease their insatiable desires, till even Roman 
vigour proved unable to withstand the constant influence of 
revelry and tumult, and, enervated and debased, they sank 
at lengtli into total extinction. 

Love is |,he spiritual bliss of the unfettered soul, and man 
is its primarj^ object ; for jis no interchange of feeling can 
take place in one heart alone, so love cannot exist without 
return. It is, indeed, no vain delusion to encircle the cre- 
ation with love, and thus to make it one with nature. Human 
instinct desires an overflow of goodness, wisdom, and abund- 
ance, while reason is ever conscious of a blank, a void, ex- 
tending beyond tlie limits of knowledge. It is by that over- 
flowing goodness that the chasm is to be filled up ; the image 
of a loftier Being is thus presented to the mind, and we feel 
attracted towards the Deity, as the highest symbol of un- 
changing and iinpenshable beauty.* Still, even in s]>iritual 
love, an excess of indulgence is injurious and enervating; 
faith or belief is the liigheat luxury of the soul; and the attain- 
ment of belief is a meet guerdon for the toil of investigation 
and inquiry ; if enjoyed without previous labour and research, 


• It is in that light alone, as the highest symbol of eternal bcauh, 
that tlie inspired genius of the ancients could aspire to eojn])reht'nd the 
being of the Divinity ; and the predominating aspect under which it is 
presented to us in antiquity, is in accordance with their ideas of that 
supreme beauty, which they regarded as His propi r essence. Here we 
sec clearly the dilferenee between ideal inspiration, the spontaneous 
effort of reastm, and that knowledge of the Divine Heing, and of His 
relation to mankind, whicli we owe to the more glprious light of Kevela- 
tion. 'Hqj adoration, kindled merely by the contemplation of inefKible 
beauty, is rather an aitistic fecfing of delight and wonder than pore 
genuine love. The peifcction of the Divine Being may, indeeil, if held 
as symbolic of the loftie-t beauty, attord a criterion whereby lo estimate 
the value of every infeiior object of affection, yet without iiispiiing us 
with the hope or assurance of meeting any reciprocal love from tlie Deity. 
Indeed, the love of God, extended to his creatures, must, considered in 
this light, appear to be a uTui delusion of the imagination. Reason, 
though it may fill the empty space of idle thought with the reflection of 
its own individuality, is dead to the living impuiscs of undying love, and 
no less so to the glorious idea of love divine embracing all humanity. 
That idea of quenchless immortality, the liglit of Uevclation alone could 
impart^ H>r give the hunmii .soul power to acknowledge. 
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it may almost be said, like every other ill-rc^lated indul^ 
gence, to bring its owji punishment. To seek in every thing 
around us the reflection of our own peculiar temperament, 
the image of our own vain intellect and reason, is a paltry 
error, the vice of vulgar minds, which, though endowed with 
a certain flow of language, imagination, and ideas, have little 
acute susceptibility or creative depth of soul. Such natures 
will also, in othe rordinary relations of life, cqnfbund the at- 
tributes of art with those of love?; yet that idea is desecration 
to the free spirit-feeling of the soul, wliicb, as it admits not 
of being feigned, so its name cannot be justly applied to any 
premeditated art.^ Another form of spiritual lover, in the 
mistaken hope of some incalculable advantage, annihilates 
his individuality with unquestioning resignation ; forget- 
ting, poor man! that, with substantiality, he tears the 
very principle of love out of his bosom. Love is the in- 
terchanged bliss of noble natures, and possesses in itself a 
quenchless spring of perfect and unbounded happiness. All 
mere earthly enjoyments are poor and unsatisfactory: the 
highest and purest too quickly vanish and depart, leaving the 
thorn of regret and longing more deeply implanted in the 
breast! We arc mocked for a moment with the delusive 
semblance of life, but the form we clasp soon stiffens into a 
corpse ; in vain we stretch forth our longing arms into the 
immensity of nature, — she is ever mute, incomprehensible, 
unsympatliising, and unconsoling. Tlie highest bliss of the 
human soul is love, — the noblest love is the attachment to 
our fatherland. I* speak not now of that powerful instinct 
which burned in the breasts of Roman heroes and patriots. 
Regulus, who, with eyes cast down, tore himself from his 
kindred, quitted Home, and hurried, a noble fugitive, to the 
country of his •enemies ; — Deeius, who, devoting^ himself to 
the infernal gods, invoked their vengeance upon his head^ 
and rushed into the arms of death, seem to us rather demi- 
gods than men. But, compared with the heavenly, joyous 
simplicity of BuUs and Sperthias*, with the glowing cheer- 
fulness of Leonidas, they are but J)arbarians ; they fulfil the 
law, but it is without love. Patriotism was not the incite- 
ment of those who died at Thermopylae, — they fell for the 
laws, or to fulfil their vows. To die thus was the summit of 
• Herodot. Erat., cap. 1132 — 137 . ,, 
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tikeir ambition. In that pure system of government which 
tSakn at reaching perfection by binding all its free members 
in one general union, there is a communion of love, a mutual 
interchange of bliss for all. It was the loss of this which 
the unhappy Lacedemonian, who had forfeited his honour, 
and was condemned by the la;wB of his country to perpetual 
ignominy, could not survive. This divided the Dorians from 
the Bomans,* by a thousand glorious degrees ; this gave to 
the life of Brasidas so bright a glow of equanimity and peace. 
The Romans, on the contrary, emulated the lofty independ- 
ence of the Attic character, and in outward strength and 
self-command they far surpassed both Dorians and Athenians : 
the mighty struggle with themselves was earned on with 
fierce, relentless energy, and their inmost souls were raised 
to an unnatural and even bombastic degree of elevation ; 
they seem the very athletse of virtue. The inhabitants 
of Crete and Thebes luxuriated in the refined sentiments of 
patriotism and human friendship, and the indulgence of these 
fascinating emotions appeared to be the sole object of the 
State ; till at length the people became so deeply degraded, 
that they devoted themselves to those external charms, 
which are in truth but the veil of the beautiful, and thus 
transgressed their duty towards nature. Sensitiveness of soul 
is, it must be confessed, the most glorious, yet dangerous 
gift of heaven. Imagine a character, in which the suscepti- 
bility • of the mind is very trifiing, but the sensitiveness of 
soul so boundless that the slightest emotion thrills through 
every nerve of the spiritual being ; united, besides, with a 
determination of the will so powerful, that it divides with the 
soul the entire guidance of the moral feelings. The life of 
any creature thus constituted would be a Current of perp)e- 
agitation, constantly fluctuating, like the storm-tost 
WBvit between earth and heaven, — now rising as if to scale 
the eternal stars, then sinking into the most fearful abysses 
of the ocean. To such beings the urn of destiny assigns the 
loftiest or the most degrading fate ; close as is their inward 
xmion, they are, nevertheless, entirely divided, and even in 
their overflow of harmony, shattered and broken into count- 
less fragments. Such may have been the temperament of 

* Reizbarkeit, Sensitiveness ; Empfaugliahkeit, Susceptibility. These 
terms ar««pplied by Schlegel, the former to the soul, the latter to the 
mind. 
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Sappho ; and this consideration would allbrd a clew to the 
numerous contradictory ideas entertained of that glorious 
genius, so essentially and intrinsically Greeks We also may 
say “ Still burns the passion that inspired the JBoUan muse^ 
— still breathes the love her lyre’s low chords betray*” One 
of her songs, and some fragments of her verse, deserve to be 
numbered among the choicest treasures, flung by the ship- 
wreck of a former world upon the stream of t^me^ and borne 
down upon its bosom to the e^res of the present. Their 
lofty tenderness seems, as it were, the oflspring of a deep 
and cureless melancholy. Countless songs of a similar cha- 
racter have since won fame and applause, but all seem feeble 
and common-place compared with hers, and, like troubled 
earthly flres, grow pale in the stainless rays of the immortal 
sun. 

Love is in itself poor and needy ; all its wealth and fub* 
ness are derived from the rich gifts of nature. Nature, on 
the contrary, is in herself only the prolific source of animal 
life ; all harmonies in her or pertaining to her — all her in* 
ternal unity — she owes to love. Both these infinite faculties 
meet, and form a new and perfect system in the glorious 
sphere of art ; combining, as in the «crown and summit of 
existence, the fiat of destiny and ^the freedom of the human 
will ; not piercing and rending asunder the hidden emotions 
of the soul, but tenderly soothing and appeasing every painful 
struggle. From nature tlie intellect derives richness, com- 
prehensiveness, and living energy; love gives it an in- 
ward depth and •harmonious unity, meet for the soul of 
that rich life, while art frames harmonious regulations, and 
points out the laws of the beautiful. The intellectual sense, 
and the soufs iifner life, are combined in lofty perfection by 
the union of these tliree faculties. Singly they will pro- 
duce only susceptibility sensitiveness f, or strength ofjudg- 
ment. The deep inspiration of love, and the lavish luxu- 
riance of nature, mutually blended, and subjected to the 
immutable laws of art, are presented to us in the tragedies 
of Sophocles. Here the probleja of human existence is 
solved, and the mind of man reposes in tranquil equanimity. 

In fact, strictly to observe these delicate limits, and to pre- 
serve these contending faculties, in perfect equipoise, would 

* Empfauglichkeit. t Keizbarkeit^ 
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be to attain that just proportion which (according to the 
saying of the oracle*) is the summit of the art of life. But 
this can be attained only by completeness or perfection, and 
perfection is one of those holy things which man may never 
reach below. It is true that some struggle, even now, to ob- 
tain the glorious palm of vicipry ; but we see too frequently 
that the most indexible will, the most determined energy, the 
most subtle *art, serve but to produce distortions more pain- 
ful and convulsive. How, ihdeed, can an entire and perfect 
fabric be produced frem so many varieties ? Let him who is 
ab^rbed in the struggle for divine perfection pause not, but 
wage continual warfare with all obstacles that cross his path- 
By Bucli means a return to original perfection is never im 
possible, even though unity is«;£till unestablished in the hu- 
man breast ; and though a miserable and deluded world may 
have struggled on through centui*ies of darkness and of guilt. 
Then, when the abundance of knowledge and of love, like 
some new-found power, shall start suddenly and incompre- 
hensibly into existence, and the first thrill of delight be passed, 
man will doubt to whom he should pay his debt of gratitude. 
He would not dare to appropriate to himself what his most 
passionate exertions have failed to effect, but of which the 
outward motives appear perhaps so clear ; he cannot attri- 
bute to any extraneous influence that of which he is so inti- 
mately conscious as his own peculiar possession. He has 
gained a new |>ortion of his unknown self: he thanks the 
unknown god ! The new-found harmony is not gained by 
liis deserts, but is his owm act. 

* The Delphic oracle — “ £70^ ” — ” nc quid nimis ; ** — •* not 

too much of aiiythiiii;.” 
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THE INDIAN LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, AND 
PHILOSOPHY. 


PREFACE. 

The anticipations of antiquaries in regard io Indian .litera- 
ture and monuments have Become very highly raised, pai*ti« 
cularly since the prolific researches of Wilkins and Sir W. 
Jones disclosed so many important facts concerning the 
hitherto obscure history of the primitive world j while the* 
appearance of the Sacontala gives all lovers of poetry just 
reason to hope that many similar and equally beautiful spe- 
cimens of Asiatic genius, like that, the offspring of loveliness 
and love, will ere long be presented to us. 

I venture, then, to look with confidence for the sympathy 
of the public in the subject of my present work, the fruit of 
studies which, since the year 1803, have been devoted to the 
Sanscrit language, and Indian literature and antiquity. For 
whatever information I possess, I am indebted to the friend- 
ship of Mr. Alexander Hamilton, a member of the British 
Society of Calcutti^ and at present professor of the Persian 
and Indian dialects in London, who favoured me with personal 
instruction during the spring of 1803-1804, What further 
assistance I^ required in the prosecution of my labours, I 
obtained through the kindn*es8 of M. de Langles, keeper of 
the Oriental MSS. of the Imperial Library, and whose 
numerous and valuable works have made his name familiar 
to the public. This gentleman gave me free access to all 
the treasures oT the public library, besides placing his own 
at my disposal, which is equally valuable, on account of the 
richness of its contents, and the good taste and systematic 
order of its arrangement. 

Besides the personal instructions referred to, I was greatly 
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asdsted in acquiring the Indian language by a MS. in the 
imperial Library, at Paris, (No. 183. of the printed Cata« 
logue,) written by a Missionary, whose name is not men- 
tioned. It contains, first, a short Grammar of the Sanscrit 
language, after the Mugdhabddha * of Vdpad^Ta ; secondly, 
the Amaracoshaf, a practical vocabulary by Amarasinha, 
with a Latin interpretation ; and, thirdly, a vocabulary of the 
Boots Kovikolpodruma, that is, the Poet-treasure-tree. All 
are very legibly written, the Indian in the Bengalese cha- 
racter, — and in some, few instances, where the original 
cannot be rendered by any Latin words, the French and 
Portuguese languages have been employed. Judging from 
the vocabulary of roots, a copy of which Mr. Alexander 
Hamilton had the goodness to revise for me and point out 
the errors, there are very few mistakes or oversights, 
although in the first edition of so comprehensive a work it 
is scarcely possible to avoid them entirely. 

It had been my intention to publish an Indian “ ChrestCK 
mathie,” in the original character and in Latin, which should 
contain, besides the elementary principles of the language, a 
selection of extracts from the most important Indian works, 
with a Latin translation, notes, and a glossary. Every thing 
was prepared for this publication ; and besides the grammar 
and the two vocabularies, I had also copied in the original 
character and prepared for insertion, a more than suflicient 
number of such pieces. Besides the various extracts in the 
appendix, selected from the Bhagavatgim, B^^yana, and 
Menu's Book of Laws, I also possess a copy of the first Act 
of the Sacontala of Calidas, transcribed in a very delicate 
Bengalese character, with notes, in which the Pipacrit of the 
text is translated into Sanscrit, .and a portion of the Hito- 
padesa, or airicable instruction }, a work which is of high im- 
portance to the beginner. The Paris edition, however, is 
not very correct, and often varies considerably from that 
employed by Wilkins for his translation. The edition printed 

• Mugdbabodha, or the “ Beauty of Knowledge/’ written by Goswamk 
named Vopadeva, and comprehending in 200 short pages all that the 
learner of the language can have occasion to know. < — Sir IViUiam Jong's 
Works, vol. i. 

t Goshas or dictionaries. 

j Lately translated by the Sanscrit professor at Haylebury College, 
Hertford. » 4rVonc. 
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at Calcutta 1 have not seen. 1 endeavoured^ carefully 

copying the finest MSS. both in the D4van%ari * and Ben- 
galese character, to attain such perfection as would enable 
me to furnish in writing very good models for the use of the 
type-cutter. But 1 found, notwithstanding, that the pre- 
paration of the types would require far more efficient assist- 
ance than it was in my powef to procure. The sacrifice of 
personal predilections for the sake of any particular scientific 
object brings its reward wlth«it; but it is Vexatious to be 
compelled to pause midway in attaining the desired goal, from 
the want of extraneous assistance. 

I must, therefore, be content in my present experiments to 
restrict myself to the furnishing of an additional proof of the 
fertility of Indian literature, and the rich hidden treasury 
which will reward our diligent study of it ; to kindle in 
Germany a love for, or at the least a prepossession in favour 
of that study ; and to lay a firm foundation, on which our 
structure may at some future period betais^ with greater 
security and certainty. 

The study of Indian literature requires to be embraced by 
such students and patrons as in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries suddenly kindled in Italy^and Germany an ardent 
appreciation of the beauty of classical learning, and in so 
short a time invested it with such prevailing importance, 
that the form of all wisdom and science, and almost of the 
world itself, was changed and renovated by the influence of 
that re-awakened knowledge. I w^ture to predict that the 
Indian study, if •embraced with equal energy, will prove no 
less grand and universal in its operation, and have no less 
influence on the sphere of European intelligence. And where- 
fore should it be otherwise ? The period of the Medici, so 
illustrious in science and tjie arts, was war]jke, restless, 
and even destructive to the country of Italy ; yet the efforts 
of a few individuals accomplished so much because their zeal 
was genuine, and in the immeasurable grandeur of the 
public institutions, and the noble ambition of certain sove- 

* The polished {.nd elegant Hind6*charaeter for writing ; the Indian 
characters are called N^gari, from Nagarii a city, with the word Deva 
sometimes prefixed, because they are believed to have been taught by the 
Divinity himself, who prescribed the artificial order of them in a vmoe 
from heaven. •~iSVr William Jones's Works^ vol. i. 
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Tdgns, met with that support and encouragement which are 
requisite fhr the success of such a study in its earliest com- 
mencement 

1 shall here enumerate those Grerman writers who have 
devoted their talents to the cultivation of Indian literature. 

The first with whom I am acquainted is Heinrich Noth, 
who in the year 1664 studied the Sanscrit, in order that he 
might be capable of disputing with the Brahmins.’’ Tiie 
Jesuit Hanxledcn, who visited India in the year 1699, and 
for more than thirty years (his death happened in 1793) 
laboured in the Malabar mission, gained great renown in 
that department ; he produced many works in prose and 
verse in the old Indian (the Gronthon), and the common 
language, (the Malabar), besides compiling dictionaries and 
grammars. The vestiges of many valuable^, works of his are 
still to be found in Rome. Paulinus St. Bartholomew, 
well known by many learned writings on Indian antiquity, 
frequently refers to the works and manuscript remains of 
Ilanxleden. 

Captain Wilford, in the English service, but a German by 
birth, is well known by his treatises, published in the collec- 
tion of the British Society of Calcutta. 

1 may also remark that my elder brother, Charles Augus- 
tus von Schlcgel, who died at Madras on the 9th of Sep- 
tember, 1789, having in the latter years of his life made 
many journeys into the country, and had much intercourse 
with the natives, had commenced a study of the country, the 
literature and genius of the Indian people, which was pre- 
maturely terminated by his early deatli. 


BOOK 1. 

Chap. L — On the Indian Language generally. 

The old Indian language, Sanscrity that is, the formed or 
perfect, and Gronthon^ the dialect employed in writing and 
literature, has the greatest affinity with the Greek and 
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Latin, as well as the Persian and German languages. This 
resemblance or affinity does not exist only in the numerous 
roots, which it has in common with both those nations, but 
extends also to the grammar and internal structure; nor 
is such resemblance a casual circumstance easily accounted 
for by tlie intermixture of ijie languages ; it is an essential 
element clearly indicating community of origin. Jt is fur- 
ther proved by comparison, that the Indiah is the most 
ancient, and the source from Wixence others of later origin are 
derived. • 

The affinity of the Indian language with the Armenian, the 
Sclavonian, and the Celtic, is, on the contrary, very unimpor- 
tant, in comparison with the striking uniformity of other lan- 
guages supposed to be derived from that stock. StMl that con- 
nexion, trifling «ib it is, must not be completely overlooked, 
since in classifying these languages we discover many points 
of resemblance in the construction of some of the gramma- 
tical forms which cannot be numbered among the casualties 
to which every language is exposed, but rather appertain to 
its internal structure and organisation. 

Indian roots may be found in the Coptic, and in many 
dialects belonging to the Hebrew language ; still these may 
have been n)erely the result of intermixture, and do not 
prove any original connexion. The grammars of that lan- 
guage and of the Basque are fundamentally different from 
the Indian. 

Tliere is no relationship betf|^een the Indian branch and 
the great undefined variety of the northern and southern 
Asiatic and the American languages. The grammatical con- 
struction of those dialects differs essentially from the Indian ; 
and although Ti similarity of construction is apparent in some 
})articular points, the rootai are throughout se) entirely dif- 
ferent, that it seems impossible to refer both to the same 
source. 

'Idle great importance of the comparative study of lan- 
guage, in clu«idating the historical oi-igin and progress of 
nations, and their early migration and wanderings, will af- 
ford a ricli subject for investigation in the sequel. It must 
be our care, in this first book, to establish the truth of the 
opinions just asserted, by the simple but lucid results of 
sornpulous investigation. 
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" Chap. II. — On the Apfinitt op the Roots. 

A FEW examples will be sufficient to prove distinctly tbat 
the general resemblance of languages cannot always be 
founded upon etymological rules, many of which were in- 
vented before the true source had been discovered; but 
should rather* bo sought in such simple matters of fact as 
will become apparent upon th^most cursory investigation. 

No change or transposition of the letters in the ortho- 
graphy can be allowed, but an entire similarity in the pri- 
mitive words will alone be admitted as the test of their 
origin. Certainly, if we are to be guided by reference to 
history alone, “ giorno” (day) ought necessarily to be derived 
from “ dies” (Latin) ; and since the P, in Latin, so frequently 
becomes h, in Spanish, while p, in the Latin, is changed 
into P, in the German, and c not unfrequently becomes h, 
we may venture, by means of this analogy, to trace other 
circumstances, not perhaps so strikingly apparent, still, as 
has been already observed, the general or particular analogy 
ought to bo confirmed by historical facts. Nothing must be 
invented according to pre-conceived theoretical principles ; 
but the uniformity of the whole should be so great and 
striking that all minor differences may easily be overlooked. 

I shall next mention a few Indian words which are iden- 
tical with the German. Shrityoti^ er schreiiet [he strides], 
vindotiy er findet [he finds], schliszyotiy er nmschlieszet 
[he embraces], onto, das ende [the end], monuschyoy der 
mensch [the man], shoosa, shoostri, die schwester [the sister], 
rotko, das rad [the wheel], hhruvOy die brauen der augen 
[the brown of the eye], torshoy der durst [thirst], tandovoriy 
Ser tanz [th4 dance], ondaniy Hie enien [the ducks], nohoy 
der nagel [the nail], sthiro, stier [immoveable], oskonoHy 
das essen [eating], &c. &c. 

Other roots correspond rather with the form of the word 
as seen in the congenial dialect : yuyouy in English, you ; 
skoopnOy der schlaf, Icelandic, sveffn [sleep] ; lokote [he 
stands], in the old German, htgen; upoy an/’ [up], agrees with 
the lower German ; so also, vetsiy vettiy du weiszty er weuz 
[thou knowest, he knows], allied also* with the Latin videty 
though in a somewhat different signification. The lower 
* German is generally of importance in regard to the etymo- 
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logT, the old form being often exactly retained. Rt^ho and 
rakshoso may be the ancient recke [giant]. 

I have here mentioned only a few peculiar German roots, 
in order by those examples to meet any objections that may 
be raised ; not such roots as the Latin language has, in com^ 
mon with other derived branches ; as die naee^ the 

nose; mUhroti^ er mischt^ he mixes; namoy der noAme, the 
name; or particularly with the, Persian, aa itwrt, die thut 
[the door], P. dur ; hoTtdhony dbs hand^ [the band], P. bund; 
ghormo [warm], P. gurm ; gauhy die kuh [the cow], P. 
gdo^ I omit the epithets of vatery father ; muttevy mother ; 
hrudevy brother ; and tochtery daughter ; in the Indian pUUy 
matOy bhratUy duhitUy of which 1 remark only that ths^ all 
take an r in the accusatiye, and a few other cases, piier&ny 
the father, Stc. &c. Other remarkable facts connected with 
these common words will be noticed hereafter. 

1 shall select from the Greek language such examples 
only as are either simple fundamental roots or parts, or will 
serve to demonstrate the resemblance between the two 
languages. Osmi, osty osti [1 am, thou art, he is], fully 
agrees with the Greek esmi, essiy eetiy if in the nrst in- 
stance we take Gr. eimi and eis fof the older form. The o 
is not emphatic ; it is the short vowel, and, unless it be an 
inifial letter, is never even written. In the grammatical 
system it is expressed by a short a: but in the existing lan- 
guage indicated by a short o, and in some few words pro- 
nounced as € short. One single example may suffice to pro- 
duce the resemblance. Dodamiy dodasi, dodati [I go, thou 
goest, he goes] exactly resembling Gr. didomiy &c. The 
long a rather resembles that in the Latin das, dat. Ma is an 
Indian negatioh, answering to the Greek’ me. The short 
vowel o is pfefixed to words^n the same signidbation as the 
Gr. n, privativiim. Dur is prefixed in the same intention as 
the Greek dus ; in the Persian dusky as dushmun [the evil- 
minded, the fiend], in the Indian durmonok. 

The Indian • language resembles the Greek, Latin, and 
German, not only in its pow^r of varpng the original 
meaning of the verbs by particles prefixed ; but in the par- 
ticles employed with that intention, nearly all of which 
may be found again in the languages referred to. Tfie 
following words are common both to the Gretjs and the- 
Indian : soriy sufficiently resembling the Greek sum ; poti is^ 
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jpoft', tW old Gr. for pros ; onu signifies after, as Gr. ana. 
Pro is found witli’^the same meaning both in Latin and 
Gre^ V — ^ signification of the Latin ad, and the 

Geroan an : the negative particle no agrees with the Latin 
and German ; upo is the German ai^' [up]» in the lower 
ijreltnih dialect ; ut, the German aus (out], in the same. 

All those ylib have employed themselves in the study of 
languages must 'be aware of the numerous coincidences to be 
traced even in the most siniple and fundamental parts of 
speech. I therefore 'pass over without hesitation many 
w'ords in which the affinity is marked by a similarity in the 
primitive roots alone, without any other circumstance worthy 
of notice ; as osi/ii, Gr. osteon [bone] ; prothomo, Gr. protos 
[the first] ; etoron, Gr. heteron [another, a second] ; udokon 
[wateij, Gr. hudor ; driih and drumoh [the tree], Gr. drus ; 
lahho [the taking, receiving], lohhote [he takes], synonymous 
with Gr. lahd, larnhano piyoie [he drinks], 6h. piU; sev^ 

f ott [he honoiiraj|®and is honoured], Gr. sebdn, &c. ; masoh 
the month], QW.meis; chonro [the moon], called also chon- 
dTornah, where the last syllable is indeed the root, derived 
from masoh, and also from the Persian mah ; as also the 
German mond [moon], in lower German, mnkn. 

From the Latin language, in which the number of Indian 
roots is perhaps greater than in either of the others, 1 shall 
cite but a few examples, those only in which the resemblance is 
most singular. Vohoti, L. vehit; vomoti, L. vomit; vortute, L. 
vcrtitur; sx^onoh, L. snnus; nidhih, L. nidus; sorpoh^ L. ser^ 
pens; navyon, L. navis; danon^ L. donum; dinon, L. dies [the 
day] ; vidhova, L. vidua ; podon, L. pes, pedis ; asyon, L. os 
[face ] ; ^.. juvenis; modhyoh, Jj.medius; yugon,'L. 
jugum, from yunktc,\j. jnngit, VLndjuntjitvr, a widely extended 
root, which in its derived sighification holds an important 
place in the philosophical terminology of the Indians. Further, 
I shall mention rosoh [the juice], L. ros ; viroh, L. %nr [the 
hero] ; dontak, L. dentes, Persian dundan [the teeth] ; soroh, 
L. series ; keshok^the Jiair], found again in C^sa-ries, whence 
CcBsar, as well as crinitus^anay be more conectly derived, 
than from the o^dinaiy root ; og?iih [the fire], L. ignis ; 
potih [the possessor, or something possessing, and therefore 
mighty], seems to be as much employed in the formation of 
compoun<Jfi words as the Latin potens. I pass over many 
words, the derivation of which may be traced by the sound 
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alone ; as shushvoti, L. suffit ; marmorohy L. mm^ur 'ptamu* 
lah% L. tumultm ;ras well as numerous otliers, the affinity of 
which would not probably appear doubtful if carefully in- 
vestigated, but which are not so immediately striking bs 
the preceding. * 

Indian words, found also in fjie Persian language, ai^ 
conformity with the peculiar .character of language, 
most arbitrarily abbreviated, and very rarely retahled without 
mutilation, as rojo [brilliancy, •shining], into P. rosAiht. 
The termination is frequently retrenched, . and dissyllables 
become throughout monosyllables ; as in ajjoA [water], P, 
ospoh [the horse], P. asp ; bhishmoh^ or bhimoh [terror], P, 
beem; shiroh [the head], P. sir; shakhoh [a branch J P» 
shakh ; kamoh [desire], P. ham. Frequently even impor- 
tant syllables are curtailed, as, P. pa [the foot], from or 
pado ; P. pur [full], from purnon; P. tun [the body], from 
tonuh, or tontih; P. deh [ten], from do§ltph; P. seeah 
[black], from shyamoh. The monosyUable P. p^ [pure], 
comes from the trisyllable pavokoh [the purifier], also an 
epithet of fire. We should hardly recognise mitroh [the 
friend], also an epithet of the sun, in P. mm\ unless the 
Mythras of the ancients, and the general analogy in many 
other similar cases, came to our assistance. If we compare 
other examples, it may yet further lead us to the conclusion, 
that from P. dum [the breath], comes the Indian atmoh [the 
spirit], &c., which is still preserved in Gr. atme and German 
athem [breath]. It will greatly facilitate our inquiries into 
l^ersian derivation it we consider the new and frequently ab- 
breviated form which the ancient Sanscrit takes in the Pracrit 
and Hindostanee dialect. 

The Persian language itself presents a striking example of 
the result of so ^rong a propensity to abbreviationf, extend- 
ing even to the roots and primitive syllables. It approaches 
tlic onornatopoetic % and usually leads the genius of the lan- 
guage back to that point. Among all the languages which 
stand in an equal degree of affinity to the Indian, none clings 
so fondly to the derivation by soui^ or has so many words 
sportively playing as it were with sound, as the PeAian. 

• Onomatopoetic, from the Greek word onomatopoieio, to invent 
voids, more especially words imitative of the sense. Donnegan's JLexlcon^ 
Words imitative of the sense by the sound, os “ crash,** ** crack, • 
hush,” the booming of cannon, &c Trans. 

F F 
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The Indian words in the Latin, Greek, and German lan- 
guages suffer far less change than the Persian. Yet here 
also a close comparison frequently proves the Indian form to 
be the oldest. The German Both [rod], is easily derived from 
Udihtohf or rohitoh ; (y. schleim [slime], from schleskmo ; and 
G. viel [much], from* vohuUm » since in words, as well as in 
money, the stamp of the coinage may become obliterated 
by consta£t ;use and circulation, although it cannot easily be 
altered. 

The distinct forms of the derived languages often appear 
to meet in the Indian words, as in their common root. From 
putroh (to which the Celtic potr is most clearly allied), L. 
puer may as easily be derived as P. pisur ; schweisz [sweat], 
in the lower German dialect, may as easily be derived from 
svedo/i as the Latin sudor ; in noroh, the Persian nur, and 
the Greek appear to meet ; in trasoh [trembling and 

fear], the Gi*eek tred^ the Latin tremo^ and the l^ersian 
turseedan; samudron [the sea], unites the German meer 

E sea], and the Greek nudor [water]. The German Knie 
knee], would scarcely seem to be derived from janUy unless 
the Gr. gonu and L. genu marked the transition. 

Still more importance may perhaps be attached to the 
circumstance, that some few words, which cannot be traced 
back to any root in the modern language, are easily derived 
from the Indian, and their compound form explained by 
reference to that language. Prandium, for example, may 
unquestionably be derived from the Indian prahnoh [the 
forenoon], which is compounded of the particle pro and ohoh 
[the day], in the fifth and sixth case ohnoh ; monile in the 
same manner is derived from moni [diamond] ; sponte, in the 
ablative, agrees in signification with svante, but svanton is 
compouiided of the particle *rro and otow, “ ^uod finem suum 
in se habetr 

The remarkable agreement frequently seen, even in a 
certain declension, is very striking. Ay onion, for example, 
and L. euntem, from yati [he goes], ako eti [it]; or as it 
appears in the compound;words, as [the doorkeeper], 

orUortvdri [the inner door]. 

It seems well worthy of notice, that many names of heathen 
divinities, both Latin and Greek, which cannot be referred to 
any root in their own language, may be traced back to an 
Indian^ origin ; and although too much importance has been 
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Attached to such general similarities, their existence is at 
least worth mentioning. This point, however, seems to 
belong to a different sphere of inquiry, and must be dis- 
missed with cursory notice, as my observations are now con- 
fined to such striking points as are toq palpably evident to 
require much research or comparison. It is a singular fact, 
that the name of the city of Borne even is of Indian eartrac- 
tion. The Greek Rome^ it is true, presents itself ; but it is 
an almost isolated example, and liftle doubt can be entertained 
as to the language to which the word* originally belonged, 
when we reflect how widely the root romo^ romoti^ whence 
come roti, ramoj &c. &c., is difiused in the Indian language. 
These words all imply joy in the abstract, and especially 
the rejoicing of a conqueror or hero, and in the old poem 
“Rama,” are frequently repeated in beautiful accordance 
with, and allusion to, the name of the hero celebrated. 

The same Indian word frequently assimilates in one inver*- 
sion with one of the connected languages, and in another 
inversion with a different language. Chindonti, for example, 
is almost exactly the same as L. scinduni ; but the infinitive 
chettun is more like the German scheiden ; tonu resembles 
L. tenuis rather than Q,dunn [thin, or rather transparent]; the 
verb tonbti (the meaning of which comprises both tonu and 
diinn)^ agrees better with the German dehnte [to extend], 
than with the Latin extendit. Separated members of both 
derived languages are found united in the Indian, as in their 
general root ; ut, used for aus [out], in the lower German 
dialect has been already mentioned ; thence come the regu- 
larly formed comparative uttoron^ the German duszern 
[outer], the regular superlative uttomon, the Latin ultimum^ 
but in signilicatio*n resembling summurn [extreme]. All 
the Latin, Persian, and German*of the family of mors^ mor» 
tails, murd, moordun, morden, mord, [murder], find their 
general regular root in the Indian mri, whence come mrit- 
yuh, morttyahy moronon, &c. The same observation applies 
to another family ’of words, stehen and stand [to stand], 
widely extended throughout each af those four languages, 
the Latin, Greek, Persian, and Grcrman ; tisthoti, er steht 

E he stands], agrees most completely with the Greek; sthanon 
the place], with the Persian sitdn; sthiro [immoveable] the 
German stier ; has already been mentioned ; janami, H^.^ignoy 
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<3t« gmnao, is also a very fertile root. They are, however, 
^00 numerous to be all metitioued. 

I shall select a few of the most remarkable words signi- 
fying mind, thought, science, as affording particularly clear 
evidence of their common Indian descent. Mtmoh monoson^ 
in the Latin mens^ the verb monyote [he thinks] is found 
in the German meinet, Motih is the Greek msfis. An- 
other form, ^osely connected with this and with the Ger- 
man muth [spirit, courage^, is found in amodoh [pleasure], 
anmutk; the a in the Indian amodo (which probably is also 
allied with the Persian omed [hope]) is used merely as a 
predE ; from the same root we shall then have unmadoh ; 
un being the regular form adopted for the sake of euphony, 
instead of ut; unmadoh [desperate, furious], literally the 
same as exmens^ may have been contracted into the En- 
glish mad, Atmoh^ which signifies ipse and spiritus, has 
already been itoticed in the Greek and German, atme 
;and athem [breath]. So likewise the root vedoy whence 
comes vetti, the German wissen [to know]. The Latin 
video is somewhat different in signification, but more closely 
resembling the Indian in form. The prolific root ina, signi- 
fying knowledge, science, and understanding, gives us the 
Persian shuneedun^ shunooduny shinakhtun. The root 
dhi signifies deep thought and reflection, whence ccines 
dhlyote, in the German dichtet [to compose], which in its 
original signification expresses to meditate, or also to write 
poetry ; dhyayoy dhyayoti, &c., arc allied with the German 
dachte [he thinks], llie Latin Vox m^y have been derived 
from vochoy or from tmkyon; both forms arc in use. The root 
re signifies speech or language, rede in German. Ganon 
becomes in Latin cantus, from the root yt, giyote [he sings] ; 
in the P^fVsian khondan [tossing and read].* 

The Indian pronouns generally coincide with the Latin. 
.Certainly tvon [thou] is common to all the derived lan- 
guages ; vhon [1] is, on the contrary, traced only in the 
Celtic on ; the dative moya [to me] is nearest to the Greek 
moi; the me, which is /ised instead of man [me], and also 
in the fourth and sixth cases, is common to both Greek and 
. Latin ; but the root svo (whence L. suus, ~a, •um [his] are 
derived, ^d is often prefixed as a particle in order to express 
aelf-rejiance, or self-confidence, has in its declension cases 
whicli are precisely similar to the Latin, as svon^ L. suum, 
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svan, L. siuim^ &c. &e. The pronoun eschoh, esohahf etot is, 
indeed, the common root of is, ea, id and iste, isiu, istud, as 
in the derived cases of the two first families it generally t^es * 
a /; to the same root belongs iti, which sometimes corresponds 
with id, sometimes with ita, Koh (iif construction generally’ 
kos) ha, kon corresponds with lL,gui, gu&, quod, even in a few 
of the cases derived from them, as kan, L. quam, the interroga** 
tive kirn and L. quid: the Persian keh is of the»selhie family. 
The already-mentioned yuyon, os the contrary, corresponds 
with the German, in the English form you ; the pronoun 
soh belongs to the Hebrew, Arabic, and also to the early 
German ; the accusative ton is exactly the Greek ton^ 
German dens the genitive tosyo the German dessen; the 
plural te the German die; tot, in which the short vowel 
may be an a as well as an o, corresponds with the German 
das, lower German dat As oyom, in most of the cases, 
takes an i, which is often regularly changed^ into y, the Per- 
sian een, with which jener agrees, may be derived from 
it. Many others might also be cited, but to do so would 
lead us too deep into etymological inquiries. 

The numerals also have the same affinity. Eim, funf^ 
hundert, and tausend, — 1, 5, 100, tOOO, — eko, poncho, 
shoto, sohosro, — agree with the Persian eh, punj, sud, 
huzar. With the exception of the first, chotur, [four], in 
the Sclavonian chetyr, they are sufficiently similar to 
our own language, even to the numeral adjectives derived 
from them ; tvltiyoh, tHtiyoh, correspond most distinctly with 
the German der 'zweite second], and der dritte [the 
third] ; soptomoh [seven], (the aspirated h at the end is fre- 
quently changed in the construction into s, and might thus 
form soptomos), soptoma, soptomon, most completely coincide 
with the JjSitm* Septimus, septima, septimum; so 4dso dua^ 
dosho, 1j. duodecimo 

I have hitherto alluded only to single instances in which' 
the agreement of the separate words is immediately appa- 
rent. Should we* pursue our investigations further to the 
relationship of the roots themselv^, we shall find that, al- 
though requiring to be more strictly analysed, the connexion 
is nevertheless sufficiently certain; as, for example, moho 
and maho may be traced in L. magnus, G. mdehti^ [*^lghty], 
P. meh s and volo, valo, which signifies strength, are^seen in 
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L, validm; tamo [dark] in 6. dammem; Idhitah [red and 
burning] agrees witli the German lake [fire, ardour]; 
chestote [he seeks, desires] with qumsUus and P. kkwa- 
heedun. Many others may be derived from the different 
declensions of a single root, as from goccho^ goto^ gomo, 
gamino ; G. gehen^ •'E. going ; G. kommen ; L. caminus ; 
but these investigations would swell our Treatise into a com- 
parative vdcaj>ulary, and render it necessary to investigate a 
great portion of each of the languages named* 

I have, for the same reason, omitted to notice many similar 
examples in which, although the meaning is slightly altered, 
tlie word itself remains unchanged, as vijon [the seed], L. 
vis ; guno [attribute, character, in a different kind and man- 
ner], P. goon [the colour]. How can it be doubted that 
G. morden [murder], and P. murdan are the same word, 
although the first has an active and the second a passive 
signification ? P. deo is unquestionably devo^ in the Latin 
divus and dms ; although P. deo is always used in reference 
to evil, and devo is applied only to good spirits. In mod- 
huroh^ in construction modhuros^ modhura, modhttron, we 
cannot fail to recognize L. maturus-a-um^ although the In- 
dian word signifies sweet ; the substantive modhu [honey] is 
the German meth [mead]. So Idkoh [the world, space], L. 
locus ; vesthitoh [clothed], L. vestitus; mordjharo [the cat], 
the German marder [martin]. Names of animals often refer 
to very distant branches, as L. vulpis and G. wolf [wolf] ; we 
should scarcely think of associating ¥,murgh [the bird] with 
mrigOy wild animals generally, and especially the deer, ex- 
cept that the Indian root also indicates the chace or a swift 
flight and pursuit. Topo and tapo are, in Indian writings, 
so generally employed in the sense of penitence, that their 
oAginal signification, heat, is almost forgotten, although it 
is preserved in the Indian root, and even in the derived form 
tapoyittun^ L. calefacere, in the Greek thalpein. Very 
different words and meanings arc often associated in this 
manner, and may be most easily traced, if we know the 
intermediate links, and consider the connected languages in 
their regular combination. Thus the Persian boo [fra- 
grancy], especially the breath of flowers, must, judging from 
P. hostan [the garden], have been derived from the Indian 
pushpo [flower], with which the German busch also claims 
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affinity; not to particularise many other instances which 
might suggest the general mode and progress of such trans- 
formations, and the laws by which similar changes in the 
signification of words are usually effected* 


Chap. IIL — On the Gramhatioal S^octube. 

* , 

Although the proofs adduced in the preceding chapter of 
the affinity between the languages are striking, and in many 
instances may be consider^ well founded, still a question 
may arise as to whether they necessarily establish the pro- 
position that the Indian is the most ancient, and, conse- 
quently, the common root of all ? Might not that language 
also have arisen out of the intermixture of the others, and 
thus have become stamped with the same marks of simi- 
larity ? 

Not to dwell upon many facts already adduced which 
seem clearly to contradict such a supposition, I shall cite 
one further proof in evidence which completely decides the 
question, and establishes the presumed. antiquity of the Indian 
language, on a basis of the most unquestionable certainty. 
The theory which would trace the Greek roots existing in 
the Indian language to the influence of the Seleucidse in 
Bactria is scarcely more happy than that hypothesis which 
would attribute the formation of the Egyptian pyramids to 
some natural process of crystallisation^ 

There is, however, one single point, the investigation of 
which ought to decide every doubt, and elucidate every 
difficulty ; the structure or comparative grammar of the 
language furnishes as certain a key to their general analogy, 
as the study ot comparative adktomy has done tb*the loftiest 
branch of natural science. 

The Persian language must first be separated from the 
general circle, since the •intercourse which so long subsisted 
between that pebple and the Arabians led to the adoption 
among the former of the personalwwj^a, and their grammar 
has in consequence far less affinity with the Indian than that 
of the Germans even, to say nothing of the Latin and Greek. 
Stilli if all these various points of resemblance are considered 
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togetiier* ih&y. will noi be without a certain d^gi^ of 
portanoe. 

^ There is little or nothing to be said of the declensions 2 
the comparative P. tur must here be considered aoialogotis to 
the Greek and Indian tfaro, and the dinunutive is K>nned 
through k, as in the German and Indian. Manomkoh^ for 
example, from manovoh [thd man] ; P. dukturuck^ G. das 
TdchtercJi€& ftbe little daughter! The cox^ugation of the 
verbs is far nr^e important, ^The sign of the first person is 
m, which is lost in t^e Latin, but in Indian and Greek dis* 
iinctly pronounced mi; i only remains of the si in the second 
person in the Indian and Greek languages ; the sign of the 
third person is t or d, plural nd, as in Latin and German ; 
in the Greek the ancient form is fully preserved, ti and nti. 
The Persian participle present and active in ndeh resembles 
the German in nd, formerly nde ; the participle preterite and 
passive in dcA, with a vowel preceding it, agrees with the 
Latin in tus^ a, nm, and with the old German form in the 
Teutonic ; the same may he remarked of the Indian verbali- 
bu^ as kritoh, 

I must not omit to mention that the Persian terminations 
kar^ war, dar, wiiich, in composition with adjectives, signify 
either one who does, or performs, any thing in a certain 
manner, or any object possessed, or constructed on a fixed 
model, correspond with the Indian karo and koro, voro and 
dhoro, in the same manner as the Persian termination man 
does with the Indian particle mano. The negative Persian 
particles neh, ny, and^a, are the Indian no, ni, and ma, ; the 
Persian particle be, which is prefixed in a privative signifi- 
cation, is the same as the Indian vi ; besides these, P. andur, 
and anderoon [within], like the Indian ontor and ontoron, 
and the !^prsian pronoun kgh, already mentioned, in the 
Indian koh. 

The Persian auxiliary verb dst, Indian osti, [is] ; P. hood 
[been], from hhovoti [he is], in the Pracrit bhodi^ in the 
preterite of the Sanscrit ohhut; P. kurdan,Q, thun, [to do], 
Indian korttm, are common in the Persian as well as in 
the modem Indian dialect; ; a few inflections of the Indian 
root hri, as kriyan, kryote, connect themselves rather with 
the Latin creare. 

It is greatly to be desired that some individual, supplied 
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with all the iieoe6flar7iiieaQ8 for pursuing suc^ mrestigationsi; 
would commence an inquiry into the first origin of the Per**' 
fiian language, discover what changes it may have undergone,, 
and whether its afiinity with the Greek, and Ii^^an was at 
any time greater than it is at psesent. The information 
thus obtained would be far more con^usivO and satisfisctOry 
than any collection, however ^numerous, of according roots. 
It is, indeed, much to be regretted that the ^tudy of this 
beautiful language is not morp popular in Germany ; th^ 
is scarcely any, not even excepting the Gh*eek, which is inore 
rich in all the requirements of poetry*; ‘besides whieh, tho^ 
affinity between the Persian and German is so great, that we 
may not unreasonably hope to discover many facts and civ**' 
cumstances that may throw new light on the obscurer 
tions of the German history. The study of the Persiaiv 
language should, however, be combined with that of 4 he« 
Sclavonian. A comparison between them, and examination 
into their chief points of resemblance or dissimilarity, will 
probably throw light on many unexplained circumstances 
recorded by ancient writers concerning the wars of the Per- 
sians and Scythians. 

Besides those points in which the German grammar re- 
sembles the Persian, there are others marked by a more 
peculiar affinity with the Gk’eek and Indian. N is the sign 
of the accusative both in the German and Indian, and s of the 
genitive. The termination tvon in the Indian forms a substan- 
tive expressive of creative power, answering to the German 
termination thum. The conjugation of the verbs is formed 
in part by the alteration of the vowel, as in most other lan- 
guages which adopt the old grammatical construction. The* 
formation of the imperfect, in one bjanch of the German 
verbs by the alteration of ^he vowel, is quite^in agreement 
with other languages; in another branch, the imperfect is 
formed by the introduction of a t; this, like the b in the 
Latin imperfect, is, indeed, a distinctive peculiarity^ The 
principle, hoTjever is the same, viz. that the variations of 

* The Parisian library is not only very rich in Persian MSS., but 
possesses, in Monsieur Ch^y, a man of great learning, who combines a 
perfect knowledge of the language generally, with a peculiarly fine and. 

discriminating sense of the individual beauties and difficulties of the 
poetical structure and diction. 
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meamog ia reference to time and other circumstances are 
not produced by particles annexed to distinct words, but by 
xnodidcations of the root. 

If we examine the grammar of the old dialects, considering 
the Gothic and Anglo-Saxon as examples of the German ; 
and the Icelandic of the Sclavonian branch of our language, — 
we shall not only find a perfect wit}i an augmentative, as in 
the Greek and Indian, but a dual, and also an exact defini- 
tion of gender, ^'and relation of participle, and declension, 
which are now lost ; as well as many infiections, which are 
already somewhat modified, and less easy of recognition. 
The third persons singular and plural of the verb, for ex- 
ample, are in complete and perfect agreement. In short, 
the study of these old monuments of the German language 
will undeniably establish the fact, that their grammatical 
structure was originally the some as that of the Latin and 
Greek. 

Many vestiges of the old form of speech are still to he 
found in the Teutonic languages, more perhaps in the proper 
German, than in either the English or Scandinavian ; but 
although the general principles of modern grammar, conjuga- 
tion by auxiliary verbs, and declension by prepositions, ap- 
pear to govern all, this circumstance must not be suffered to 
lead us into error, the same modification having been under- 
gone by every romantic language formed upon the basis of 
the Latin, and also by the Hindostanee dialect now spoken, 
which adheres as closely to the Sanscrit as the Italian does 
to the Latin. It is unnecessary to seek an, explanation of 
this universal similarity in any extraneous influence. The 
artistic construction of the language becomes obliterated and 
wot*n off by common daily use, especially during a long 
period of rudeness and barbarity; and is at length com- 
pletely lost sight of, either disappearing by slow degrees, or 
in some instances effaced, as it were, in a moment ; a gram- 
mar, constructed by the aid of auxiliaries and prepositions, 
being in fact the shortest and most convenient, presenting 
an easy abridgment adapted for general use. It might 
almost be assumed as a general rule, that every language 
becomes the more easy of ac(|uirement, in proportion as the 
structure is simolified and contracted into an abbreviated 
form. 
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The Indian grammar harmonizes so completely with the 
Greek and Latin, that it appears to be scarcely less closdy 
connected with those hufguages than they themselves are 
with each other. The similarity of principle is a most de- 
cisive point; every degree of modification or comparison 
being expressed, not by the additmn of separate words, 
whether particles or auxiliaries, but by inflexions, throughout 
which the peculiar form of the root is distinctly preserved. 
The future is formed, as in th^ Greek, by s ; horomi [I do], 
korishyami [I will do] ; the imperfeqjt by a short vowel pre- 
fixed, and the termination on; hkovand [I am], ohhovan 
[I was]. The striking resemblance between the Indian de- 
clensions of the gender of adjectives and the Latin, that of 
the comparative, and the personal terminations of the verbs 
with the Greek, and the perfect tense marked by the affix 
augmentative, has been already noticed. It agrees with the 
Greek also in the formation of the first person of that 
tense, which is not terminated by mi or on, as in the other 
tenses, nor by if or ti, in the third person ; but both per- 
sons terminate with a vowel. Chokaro [I have, and he 
has done] ; vobhuvo [I have been, and he has been]. So 
decided an agreement in the most delicate peculiarities of 
structure must strike all who have studied the general form- 
ation of language as something more than a merely remark- 
able coincidence. The termination of the third person of 
the imperative is otu, in the plural ontu ; the termination of 
the first participle in the masculine gender, on. It would, 
however, be sviperfluous to multiply examples, so many 
having been already found, whose striking similarity must 
enable us to form a decisive conclusion. 

The Latin infinitive, with its termination in re, presents 
a remarkable deviation ; t];^ of course is ^ special pecu- 
liarity of the Latin, which thus deviates from other lan- 
guages of the same family, in the formation of one of the 
most important parts of speech. Yet even here we discover 
a certain bon^ of similarity and point of union in the 
Indian infinitive ending in tun, which is as often and even 
more frequently employed in ilie signification of the supine, 
which it also resembles in form, than in the appropriate 
sense of the infinitive. 

The declension of the fifth case, in at, corresponds with 
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the IiEtiil Ebkiiye in ate ; the Beventh case of the {>lural in 
iskUf with the Greek essi, and oisi ; the fourth and 
filth cases in bhyoh^ which in cohstruction often becomes 
hhyo$^ with the long vowel preceding, resemble the Latin 
dative and ablative in b&s. The singular of the Indian 
dhtive in ayo, may be compared with the old Latin in aS; 
the termination of the dual, m an with the Greek, d* 
The Indian declension agrees with the language above 
named in many peculiarities, and separate modifications of 
the fundamental rules the neuter gender, for example, ia 
universally the sam6, in the accusative as in the nominative ; 
in the dud, many cases which in other numbers are distinct^ 
have one and the same form. 

I shall not here repeat what has been previously said of 
these points of agreement, and 1 must dso pass over much 
which might be of importance in reference to others. Not- 
withstanding the harmony of grand essential points, there 
is, of course, considerable variety in the details, and many 
casual differences. The chief distinction, however, consists 
in this. The Indian grammar, though subject to the same 
laws of construction as the Greek and Latin, is, notwith- 
standing, more truly simple and artistic than either. The 
Greek and Latin languages are declined ; that is, the varied 
proportion and value of the substantive is shown by inflec- 
tion of the root, not by annexing or prefixing certain par- 
ticles, as is generally the case with modern languages ; still 
they arc not sufficiently perfect in themselves to dispense 
with the employment of prepositions. In the Indian de- 
clensions prepositions arc never required ; and the differences 
indicated by cmwi, ex, in, which are so frequently used with 
the Latin ablative, are expressed in the Indian language 
Yxf an appropriate case. I will nqt presume to ascert that the 
Indian grammar has no irregular verbs; but certainly their 
irregularities in number and proportion are as nothing 
compared with those of the Greek and Latin. The conju- 
gation of verbs is in itself far more regular* The impera- 
tive has a first person, and is thus in conformity with the 
series of regular and perfect languages ; the second person 
of the imperative is less abbreviated and mutilated than is 
invariably found to be the case in the Persian, and very 
frequently in other languages. The manner in which a 
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simple verb becomes a frequentative or, desiderative, or is 
formed into one signifying to cause an action^ or to operate 
by the means of another,- is generally uniform^ and eqaall[y 
applicable to all primitive roots. The great ntimW of 
words derived from the infinitive the verb form a perfect 
series ; nearly all the Indian a^jeatives are derived frmn 
verbs (verbalia)* Of aU eifisting languages there is none 
so perfect in itself, or in which the interna^ connexion of 
the roots may be so clearly trjiced as in the*Indian. 

It would, perhaps, be too much to^ assert without reserve^ 
tion that the Greek and Latin languages hold the same 
position in regard to the Indian as the Italian does to the 
Latin, although it is undeniably true that a certain irregu* 
larity of form, and the use of prepositions in those languages, 
already presage the transition to modem grammatical con- 
struction ; and the regular simplicity of the ‘•Indian language 
in parallel cases is an incontrovertible evidence of greater 
antiquity. The following observation ie also of importance. 
There is at least an appearance of probability that in the 
Greek, the annexed syllables, now blended inseparably with 
the primitive word, were originally distinct particles and 
auxiliaries ; but this hypothesis cannot be carried out with- 
out the assistance of an etymological skill and subtlety which 
must be unliesitatingly rejected in every scientific investiga- 
tion or historical contemplation of the origin of language ; 
even then, indeed, the theory could hardly be maintained. 
Not the slightest appearance of any such amalgamation can 
be traced in the Indian language^ it must be allowed that 
its structure is highly organised, formed by inflection, or the 
change and transposition of its primary radical sounds, car- 
ried through .every ramification of meaning and expression, 
and not by* the merely mechanical process of annexing words 
or particles to the same lifeless and unproduclive root. The 
Indian grammar offers the best example of perfect simplicity, 
combined with the richest artistic construction. It is neces- 
sary, howevej^p, to pre-suppose one property of the mind, in 
order to explain, in a significant and intelligible manner, the 
origin of thaL language; a peculiarly fine feeling of the 
separate value and appropriate meaning, if I may thus speak, 
of the radical words or syllables ; a perception of the whole 
activity and influence of which we can hardly be fully 
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sensible^ the ear being now dulled and confused by a multi- 
plicity of various impressions, and the original stamp of each 
word being obliterated by long use. Still it cannot be 
doubted that it once acted powerfully on the minds of men, as 
without its influence no language could have been framed, 
or at least none like the Indian.% 

This fine perception of the value of sounds and syllables 
would produce a system of writing almost simultaneously 
with the spoken^ language ; not mere hieroglyphic paintings, 
images copied from the .external forms of nature, but a system 
in which the intrinsic character of the letters, with the sound 
of which the ear was already familiar, might be indicated or 
presented to the mind by certain arbitrary signs or visible 
outlines. 


Chap. IV. — On t6e Division of Languages into Two 

PRINCIPAL Branches, founded on its internal Stbuc- 

THRE. 

The peculiar principle predominating in the Indian language, 
and all others derived from it, will be most intelligibly illus^ 
trated by contrast and comparison. In very few languages 
is the grammar constructed with such astonishing simplicity 
as the Indian and Greek, the characteristics of which I 
attempted to elucidate in the preceding chapter. The fea- 
tures of most other languages are very different, and the 
laws by which they are governed of a completely opposite 
nature. 

Modifications of meaning, or different degrees of significa- 
tion, may be produced either by inflection or internal vari- 
ations of the "primitive word, or by annexing to it certain 
peculiar particles, which in themselves indicate the past, the 
future, or any other circumstance. On these two simple 
methods we found our distinction between the two principal 
branches of language. Every additional difference or vari- 
ation appears, on closer inspe^ion, to be nothing more than 
an inferior modification or secondary consequence of the two 
grand divisions. Every variety of the primitive roots exist- 
ing in the illimitable and apparently inexhaustible province 
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of language is fully comprehended within those two broad 
contrasted features. 

The Chinese presents a- remarkable instance <rf a language 
almost without inflection, every necessary modidcation being 
expressed by Sheparate monosyllabic words, each bavins an ^ 
independent signification. The extraordinary monosyUabie - 
form, and perfect simplicity of its construction, make the 
consideration of it important as facilitating the comprehen- 
sion of other languages. The same may be saia of the gram- 
mar of the Malay language.^ The singular and diificult 
dialects of America* illustrate the* most important pecu- 
liarities of this pntire branch. Notwithstanding the inex- 
haustible variety of the primitive roots of those limgaages, in 
which very frequently no sound of similarity can be hesrd, 
even among tribes who dwell in close juxtaposition, all, as 
far as they have hitherto been examined, appear to follow 
the same laws of construction, every modification of time or 
degree being expressed by the addition of words or particles 
which frequently become incorporated with the primitive 
word, and yet have in themselves a peculiar signification!, 
which they communicate to the root to which they are an- 
nexed. The grammar of the American languages employs 
the affix, and, like all of that branch, is very rich in pronomal 
references used as suffixes^ and in relative verbs and conju- 
gations thence arising. The Basque language numbers no 
less than twenty-one of these pronouns, commonly inserted 
either before or after the auxiliary verb.f Whether in a 
language of thi3 kind the particles«be generally annexed to 
the verb, as is the case with the Basque, and with most of 
the American dialects, or prefixed as in the Coptic, or whe- 
ther both methods be employed indifferently, as in the Peru- 

/ * I gladly *embrace this oppcfffiinity of thanking that distinguidied 
author A. von Humboldt, for his kindness in procuring for me various* 
vocabularies and dictionaries, on which the preceding and following 
observations are founded ; besides two tolerably complete vocabularies 
and grammars o^f the American dialect, and the Oquickva dialect, pre^ 
vailing in Peru and Quito, he also favoured me with several almiter 
hand-books of the Othomi, Cora, Hu^teco, Mosca, Mixteca,aod Totonaca 
dialects. 

f According to Larramendi. We may perhaps anticipate foom the 
elder Von Humboldt, a copious, and more especially, a diftilWt andiateU 
ligent analysis of that remarkable language. 
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vian, Mexican, and other American languages, is of little 
material importance ; the general principle is the same in 
"idl, the grammar of the language being ^formed, not bj in- 
flection, but by the addition of particles. An appearance of 
I infleetion is sometimes pioduced by the incorporation of the 
annexed particles with the primitive word. In the Arabic 
language, and those related to it, the first and most important 
modificationS|» as, for example, the^ persons of the verbs, are 
formed by the fhtroduction of single particles, each bearing 
its' own appropriate signification, and in these the suffix not 
being easily distinguished from the original root, we may 
conclude a similar incorpdration to have tal^en place in other 
instances, although the foreign particles inserted may be no 
longer traceable. We are at least justified in assigning the 
language to that peculiar branch, notwithstanding the higher 
character already apparent in certain isolated points, and 
deducible eith^ from its own richer and more artistic de- 
velopment, or from en intermixture of foreign dialects. 

The gradual progress of languages, in which this gram- 
matical construction is adopted, may probably be traced as 
follows. In the Chinese, all particles indicating modification 
of time, person, &c., are monosyllables, perfect in themselves, 
and independent of the root. The language of this other- 
wise refined and civilized people stands consequently in the 
lowest grade ; it seems possible that the highly artistic 
system of writing so early introduced may have contributed 
to the imperfection of the language, seizing it, as it were, 
in its infancy, and fixing its characteristic& at too early a 
stage of their development. The grammar of the Basque, 
Coptic, and many American lang^ges is formed entirely 
by pr^fcces, and affixes, winch in general are easily distin- 
guished from the root, and hav;e their own independent sig- 
nification. The particles thus inserted soon began to coalesce 
Vrith the word itself, as may be particularly seen in the 
Arabic and the dialects connected with it, which, from the 
chief features in their grammatical construction, appear to 
belong to that branch, although many other peculiarities 
cannot so surely be traced fb the same source, and some 
fiingle points even manifest an affinity with the system of 
inflection. Some traces of the employment of suffixes may 
be discovered in the Celtic language, although the modern 
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system of conjugating by the aid of auxiliary verbs, and 
declining with prepositions, generally predominates. 

There is little beauty in the American dialects, the great 
number of which has been lamented, as well as the diversity 
existing between -them ; the dialects*af Brazil abd Paraguay 
differing no less widely than those oflDld and New Mexico^ 
and even in the North they are uniform, monotonous, and 
the similarity of their chai'acter clearly indicates^a similarity 
of principle. The source of this singular diversity of dialects 
may be found even in the principles of their grammatical 
construction. In the Indian and Gx^k languages each root 
is actually that which b(.ars the signincation, and thus seems 
like a living and productive germ, every modification of 
circumstance or degree being produced by internal changes ; 
freer scope is thus given to its development, and its rich 
productiveness is in truth almost illimitable. Still, all words 
thus proceeding from the roots bear the stam|) of affinity, 
all being connected in their simultaneous growth and deve- 
lopment by community of origin. From this construction a 
language derives richness and fertility on the one band, and 
on the other strength and durability. It may well be said, 
that highly oi*ganised even in its origin, it soon becomes 
woven into a fine artistic tissue, which may be unravelled 
even after the lapse of centuries, and afford a clue by which 
to trace the connexion of languages dependent on it, and 
although scattered throughout every part of the world, to 
follow them back to their simple primitive source. Those 
languages, on th^ contrary, in which the declensions are 
formed by supplementary jparticles, instead of infieclions of 
the root, have no such bond of union : their roots present us. 
with no living productive germ, but seem like an agglomera 
tion of atoms, easily dispersed «tid scattered by every casual 
breath. They have no internal connexion beyond th©' purely 
mechanical ada[)tation of particles and affixes. These lan- 
guages, in their earliest origin, are deficient in that living 
germ essential t© a copious development ; their derivations 
are poor and scanty, and an accujnulation of affixes, instead 
of producing a more highly artistic construction, yields only 
an unwieldy superabundance of words, inimical to true 
simple beauty and perspicuity. Its apparent richness is in 
truth utter poverty, and languages belonging to that branch, 
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wbeth^ rude or carefully constructed, are invariably heavy, 
perpleied, and often sii^ularly subjective and defective in 
chataicter* 

tthe study of the American dialects is also of importance, 
as proving the utter ii^possibility of deriving every lan- 
guage in its primitive ^roots apd construction from one com- 
mon stem. We must, however, admit that every language 
formed by ihdexion rises from one ori^nal source ; but the 
incalculable diversity of langui^es belonging to the other 
branch makes it impossible to trace ikem l^ck to any point 
of union even at their soured hs is sufficiently proved by 
examining many languages of Asia and Europe, not to men- 
tion the countless dialects of the American continent. Even 
the thinly populated Northern Asia contains four quite dis- 
tinct families of language ; the Tartar, Finnish, Mogul, and 
Mantcheou branch; there are, besides these, many less 
widely diffused, tq which a student of philology would hnd 
it difficult to assign any fixed and appropriate place. We 
must enumerate also the tangutiseke^ or Thibet dialect, the 
Singhalese, Japanese, and what little, after separating its 
intermixtures of Indian and Arabic, will yet remain of the 
Malay language peculiar to the dialects of the islands be- 
tween India and America, and may again be traced back to 
two fundamentally distinct families of language in Malacca, 
and the negro-like Papua. Symes enumerates six distinct 
dialects in the eastern peninsula of India, many of which 
differ even in the nuiperals, those important characteristic 
parts of the language. The Burmese is divided into four 
dialects, the most important of which is that of Ava ; it 
assimilates with the Chinese in its monosyllabic form. The 
dialects of Koloun, between Bengal, Aracan, and Burmah, 
and a few dialects of Pegu, 'belong to the same stock ; the 
original language of Pegu is, according to Symes, very dif- 
ferent, as well as that in the country of Meckley, south of 
Assam, and that of Assam itself, from which the Singhalese 
dialect is derived. Notwithstanding those trifling points of 
affinity, the diversities of dialect are very considerable in 
proportion to the scanty population If* we consider the 
large number of completely isolated languages, vestiges of 
which are to be found in the west of central Asia, the region 
of the Caucasus ; and in Europe, besides the Coptic, the 
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Basque, and that portion of the Wallachian which is not 
derived from the Latin and. the Arnautie, it will be clearly 
seen, that anj attempt to trace these languages to a common 
stock must prove futile and untenable. Another grand 
distinction exists between the two qjjiief branches of Ian*- 
guage : many among those formed by affixes are completely 
distinct in themselves; but in those formed 1^ inneetiom 
the internal affinity of the roots becomes mor€ i^iking, the 
higher we ascend in tracing ^he liistory of their formation. 

It must not, however, be supposed that>I desire to exalt 
one chief branch of languagS exclusively, to the neglect or 
disparagement of the otner. The sphere of language is too 
comprehensive, rich, and grand, and has been too highly 
developed and investigated for one sweeping decision to 
accomplish any such object. Who can deny the lofty power 
and eneigy of the Arabic and Hebraic languages ? They, 
indeed, stand on the loftiest point of their* peculiar branch, 
in respect of construction and development although their 
adherence to it is not so exclusive as to prevent their assi- 
milating in some few instances with the other family. Still 
the most erudite investigators of language have been of 
opinion that such points of resemblance may have been arbi- 
trarily grafted on the rude original stem at e subsequent 
period. 

It must undoubtedly be admitted, after adequate investi- 
gation and comparison, that languages in which the gram- 
mar is one of inflexion are usually pteferable, as evincing 
higher art in their construction ; but without adducing simi- 
lar instances from the Greek and Roman, our own noble 
language, debased and ruined as it is, affords abundant proof 
of the degradation in which even the most beautiful lan- 
guage may be involved by the ifegligence of bad writers and 
the admission of numerous dialects. 

The progress of mere grammatical development in the 
two chief divisions is entirely reversed. Languages formed 
by afiixes were at ^heir commencement rude and completely 
unformed, but grev; more artistic as the subjoined particles 
became incorporated by degrees with the primitive words : 
in those formed by inflexion, on the contrary, the first 
beauty and symmetry of their construction was gradually 
defaced by an attempt to simplify and elucidate ity as may 

U G 2 
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be seen, by comparing various dialects of the German, Ro- 
mantic, and Indian languages, lyith the original type from 
which they were framed. 

The dialects of America usually belong to an inferior 
dass : this is evident ^by their deficiency in many indispen- 
sable letters, as of b, d, f, q, it, s, J, V, as consonants in the 
Mexican ; ^ D, E, f, k, ^nd ;X,*'in the Qquichua language, in 
which the o, adso, is scarcely to be found ; of f, i, k, l, r, s, 
in the Othomides ; D, F, G, ^ L, 3^, tn the Coxa ; of b, d, f, r, 
in the Totonaca B, f», f, ii, in the Mixteca ; and of F, it, s, 
K, in the Huasteca language. A few of the hard consonants 
may, indeed, be supplied by the soft, or* there may appear 
to be a deficiency, as in the Spanish language, when none 
actually exists; but how can the want of such indispens- 
able consonants as R, l, f, or the entire family, b, p, f, be 
supplied? We also observe a peculiar preference for cer- 
tain compound consonants, tl, in tlie Mexican. The 
unwieldly bulk produced by the accumulation of affixes, 
heaped one after another upon the radical word, rather esta- 
blishes than controverts my theory ; so great a multitude of 
particles being required, especially in the conjugation of the 
verbs, to express the changes of person, or to contrast ^the 
mere? commencement of an action with a permanent habit, 
occupation, reciprocity, or continued repetition of the same 
action. How many peculiarities of grammatical construction 
are common in all the American dialects, notwithstanding 
the differences of the roots ? Many among them have no 
gender, case, or number, and no infinitive mood ; the latter 
being applied in Mexican and Peruvian by the future, witli 
the verb “ I will or, perhaps, the verb '‘to be” is deficient, 
or the adjective fas is thecasein the OquicRim dialect) is tlie 
same as thdf* genitive case; that liunap, from liuna^ the 
man, signifies both of the man and manly. 

Many of these languages are, notwithstanding, powerful 
and expressive, and no less artistic and well constructed. 
This is particularly the case with the Oquichua or Peru- 
vian; probably, as we are informed by old traditions, the 
Incas were induced, by the peculiar excellence and compre- 
hensivencfss of this language, to enforce its general use. In 
the Peruvian vocabulary, I find occasionally a few Indian 
roots, as xeypul [great], in Indian, vipulo ; acini [to laugh], 
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Indian, hosono, &c. ; the most remarkable is ind [the sun], 
in Indian, indra* If there be any 'grounds for the tradition, 
that the Incas used a peculiar language, spoken and under- 
stood by themselves alone, and now entirely lost, these stray 
roots may have. wandered from thtot language into the po- 
pular dialect; as it is^ clearly proved, by referring to the 
earliest historical records of Cmina, that the founders of the 
Peruvian kingdom and language must Uave^ migrated from 
the east of China and the Indi^ isles.^ 


Chap. V. — On the Oeigin op Language. 

■r» 

Hypotheses concerning the first origin of language would 
either have been discarded altogether, or have assumed an 
entirely different form^ had they been foundeJi on historical 
investigation, instead of being wrested into forced compli- 
ance with arbitrary theories. It is a most erroneous propo- 
sition to assert, that the origin of language and intelligence 
was everywhere similar. So many varieties, on the contrary, 
exist in that respect, that it would be easy to cite one lan- 
guage at least in corroboration of almost every theory that 
has ever been framed. If we take, for example, the voca- 
bulary of the Mantcheou language, we shall be astonished at 
tlie completely disproportionate number of onomatopoetic f 
or sense-imitative words which it contains, forming by far the 
greater portion of the language. In fact, had this dialect been 
more important and universal, we should have b^en com- 
pelled to adopt the opinion that that principle predominated 
in all languages. This exaiimle will also serve to illustrate 
tlie form naturally assumed 1)}' every languag? founded on 
similar principles, and the idea of referring to the same 
origin languages of an entirely different aspect must be im- 

* It is very renHirkable that the Peruvion Incas, who boasted of the 
same descent as the Hindoo llama, (vij., from Sury^ or the Sun), styled 
their great festival llamasitoa ; whence we may suppose that South 
America was peopled by the hame race who imported into the farthest 
parts of Asia the rites and fabulous history of llama, — DUcourtt on the 
Hindoos — Sir W. Jones’s Works, vol. i. p, 30. 

t See note, ante, p. 433. 


o G 3 
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mediately discarded. Let us consider the entire family of 
each language which now claims our attention The num- 
ber of these onomatopoetic words in the German is very 
inconsiderable, in comparison with the instance before 
noticed; still' they are ‘very important, and, perhaps, not 
much less so than in * the Pe3;sian, wliich may be dehned as 
an intermixture of the Tartar, Sclavonic, and some other 
dialects ; in'th^ Greek and Latin languages their number is 
still further diminished, and fn the Indian they so completely 
disappear, that we cannot admit the possibility of commu- 
nity of origin. 

Wliere, then, shall we seek the source x)f all those allied 
languages wliich are formed by inflection? How did the 
Indian originate ? or, since that language, although admitted 
to be of far higher antiquity than others, is itself but a de- 
rived form, how did the common source and origin of that 
entire family hrst come into existence ? A satisfactory an- 
swer may be given to a portion at least of this important 
question, that the earliest language was not the mere instinc- 
tive cry of physical nature, nor was it from an indiscriminate 
imitation of natural tones, nor from fancy indulging in a 
sportive experimental combination of sounds that it arose, 
gradually engrafting on its first rude commencement a more 
rational expression and reasonable form. The structure of 
language, on the contrary, is but one proof added in con- 
firmation of so many others, that the primitive condition of 
mankind was not one of mere animal instinct, which by slow 
degrees, and with many a weary effort, ac length attained 
some slight glimmering of reason and intelligence ; it rather 
confirms the opposite belief, proving that, if not in every 
country, at least in that which is now the subject of our in- 
Testigations^ the most profound study and the clearest intel- 
ligence were early called into operation ; for without much 
labour and reflection it would have been impossible to frame 
a language like the Indian, which, even in its simplest form, 
exemplifies the loftiest ideas of the pure world of thought, 
and displays the entire ground plan of the consciousness, not 
in figurative symbols, but in direct and immediate clearness 
and precision. 

By what means the human mind at so early a period 
attained that wondrous gift of clear intelligence ; whether it 
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was gradually developed or suddenly appeared in all its lofly 
perfection, or whether it can be accounted for by reference 
to the natural powers of the human intellect alone, presents 
a subject for investigation which, as touched tqwn in the 
following book, -may at least stimulate to fbrth^ inquiry ; 
since I shall there lay beforp you systems of religion 
and philosophy to which historical investigation assigns the 
highest antiquity, and examine Whether ap^ unequivocal 
traces of a first and earlier dialect aare th^ein to be recog- 
nised. It would, however, be useless to attempt any analysis 
of the language, except in accordance with its natural prin- 
ciples and progress, as no traces of fsreign admixture are to 
be found in it. It is not by any means my intention to dis- 
pute the spontaneous origin of language generally, hut mer^y 
the theory that all were originally similar, and equally rude 
and irregular in their first construction — an opinion which 
the facts already cited abundantly disprove. % 

The manner in which mankind attaified such lofty per- 
fection of reason and intelligence is a question of a difierent 
kind ; but the same spirit, the same deep feeling and intelli- 
gence undoubtedly communicated itself to their language, 
and it would be difficult to find ariy so skilfully and exqui- 
sitely framed as that of which we have been speaking. It 
combines the clear perception of the natural signification of 
things, — a delicate discrimination of the original sense and 
power of all those sounds which may be made the medium 
of communicating our ideas, — a fine imitative faculty for 
assorting and ct)mbining letters add significant syllables, 
those mysterious elements of language, — and a power to in- 
vent, discover, determine, and, by the use of varied declen- 
sions, transform the language into a living organisation, ever 
advancing, and developing itgolf by its own internal strength 
and energy. Such was the origin of language ; simply beau- 
tiful in form and construction, yet capable of almost un- 
bounded development; the union between the primitive 
roots, on which it is based, and the grammatical construction 
are most closely cemented, and both spring from the same 
original source — a deep feeling, and a clear discriminating in- 
telligence. The oldest system of writing developed itself at 
the same time, and in the same manner, as the spoken lan- 
guage ; not wearing at first the symbolic form, which it sub- 
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seqaently assumed in compliance with the necessities of a 
less civilised people, but composed of certain signs, which, 
in accordance with the nature of the simplest elements of 
language, actually conveyed' 4;he sentiments of the race of 
men then existing, 

To attempt analy8e the cpnstruction of languages which 
bear the traces of a rude and sganty original, by separating 
from them aid they owe t6 foreign idioms, and the adaptation 
of other and more beautiful oystems, would lead me too far 
from my present subject. Whether placed in a state of hap- 
jpiness and simplicity,, endowed with the light of reason and in- 
telligence, and in the fulness of a clear pereeption, man easily 
dispensed with a more artistic development of his powers, — 
or; whether in his original condition he was but a few degrees 
removed from the irrational and brute creation, this at least 
is certain, that the distinctive character of speech must be 
greatly dependant on the physical condition of mankind. In 
many languages, indeed, instead of that highly organised and 
artistic construction which is produced by significant syllables 
and prolific roots, we discover merely varied imitations, and 
almost sportive combinations of sound — the cry, as it were, 
of instinctive feeling and impulse, to which the exclamatory, 
the interjectional, and distinctive terminations and additions 
in time became annexed, and invested by constant use with 
a certain conventional and arbitrary signification. 

All the preceding proofs appear clearly to establish the fact 
that the Sanscrit or Ipdian language is of higher antiquity 
than the Greek or Latin, not to mention the German and 
Persian. We might, perhaps, decide more satisfactorily in 
what relation it stands, as the earliest derived language, to 
the general source ; if it were in our power to consult the 
Veda in its^genuine form, togeflior with tluJ vocabularies 
which were early required or; account of the great difierence 
between the language of the Veda and the Sanscrit. The 
Saga of Rama, who is described as a conqueror of the wild 
tribes of the South, might seem to favour the opinion that 
the Indian language, even.at a very early period, suffered 
considerable foreign intermixture from the various tribes 
incorporated With the body of the nation. The northern 
part of the country is peculiarly the seat of the Indian lan- 
guage and philosophy. In Ceylon we still trace the influence 
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of the foreign tribes Singhalese, wliich in former times 
was probably of more extensive operation. Still the regular, 
simple structure of the Indian language proves that the in- 
fluence of foreign intermixture was never so overpowering 
or heterogeneous as in other liangug-ges of the same family. 

Changes of manners and habits were more slowly intro- 
duced among that Indian radfe than in oth^r nations of the 
world ; and it seems historicallypiobable that ^leir language 
also observed a similar tardy progression ; if was too intrin- 
sically bound up with their temperament and philosophy to 
admit of such arbitrary innovations and extensive revolutions 
as are often allc^wed through negligence or indiflfhrence 
creep into other languages. This assertion will be more 
strongly confirmed by investigating the structure of the JLan^ 
guage itself. It is true that the Indian is almost entirelf a 
philosophical or rather a religious language, and perhaps 
none, not even excepting the Greek, is so ^philosophically 
clear and sharply defined: it has no variable or arbitrary 
combination of abstractions, but is formed on a permanent 
system, in which the deep symbolic signification of words 
and expressions reciprocally explain, elucidate, and support 
each other. This lofty spirituality is at the same time ex- 
tremely simple, not originally conveyed through the medium 
of representations of merely sensual expressions, but pri- 
marily bused upon the peculiar and appropriate signification 
of the fundamental elements as originally established. The 
distinct genus of many, which, though quite clear in mean- 
ing, yet admits .only of a purely metaphysical interpretation, 
allows of our determining the high antiquity either histori- 
cally from the employment of the terminology, or etymologi- 
cally from tb§ compounded words. It is a most unfounded 
idea that in, the earliest epoqh of each language a bold and 
irregular fancy alone predominated; it may^ave been the 
case with many, but certainly not in all, nor in the Indian 
especially, in which a profound philosophical signification 
and perspicuity of expression are even more striking ^han 
poetical inspiration or imagery, although it is quite sus- 
ceptible of the former ; and inThe figurative and imaginative 
poem of Calidas the latter property also is most abundantly 
developed. 

Poetry, however, belongs to a later epoch in the formation 
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of the Indian language, which as we proceed in tracing its 
source \mk to the earliest antiquity, becomes even more 
simpie and prosaic, although far from l^ing dry or abstract* 
edly lifsiess. Thus Menu s metrical collection of laws which 
bears the stamp of far higher antiquity than the Furanas, is 
remarkably different in its constmetion ; perhaps scarcely so 
much as might be imagined fi^om the comparison instituted 
by Sir WiHigm Jones between the style of Cicero, and the 
fragment of thff Twelve Tables. Still, considering the slow 
{U'ogress and triding nature of the alterations to which the 
Indian language has been subjected, the distinction is quite 
aafficient to justify the supposition of at lea§t many interven- 
ing centuries. 


Chap. VL — On ttie Diffekence e?;isting between the 

MOST CLOSELY CONNECTED LANGUAGES, AND ON A FEW 

BEMABKABLE IKTEKMEDIATE DiALECTS. 

In considering the alterations sustained by the Indian 
language, and in a still greater measure by those derived 
from it, another question immediately arises. The affinity of 
those languages has been too clearly ascertained to admit the 
Sjupposition of its being merely the result of accident ; but it 
must, on the other hand, be received as a proof that all are 
derived from the same common source ; and |bhe question im- 
mediately forces itself upon the mind, — were these languages 
originally one ? To what cause, then, may we attribute the 
differences existing between them ? We must not judge of 
these varieties from the first impressions communicated by 
sound or forffi, but rather their inner and essential 
character, which can be appreciated only by researches pene- 
trating fax beneath the mere external veil. What remark- 
able differences the Greek and Latin languages appear to 

* Th^ ** Body of *' called S^mrlti consists of eighteen books, each 

divided under three general heads, — the duties of religion, the adminis- 
tration of justice, and the punishment or expiation of crimes : they were 
delivered for the instruction of the human species by Menii and other 
sacred personages.— fV. Jones's H'brks, vol. i. — Trans. 
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present when either is examined for the first time by a 
student whose attention had till then been confined to one 
only ! He imagines himself to be entering a world in which 
every thing is new and strange. After a longer aequaintance» 
however, his opinion becomei considerably modified, and he 
sees that the general harmony of construction of both lan- 
guages invests them rather i^ith the ^character of very re- 
motely connected dialects than of distinct braises* 

K the affinity of other langi^es be estimA;ed in the same 
ratio, much greater varieties will be^found to exist in the 
various dialects of this family than can be accounted for by 
their different logal features, or attributed to a diversity^ 
impulse in the development of the mind during any certain 
period of time. Another point must here be brought fiur- 
ward fully sufficient to explain the source of those varieties, 
and our argument will be supported partly by accurate 
grammatical analysis, partly by reference t^ historical re- 
cords. , • 

Each of these derived languages, as well as the character 
of the people or tribe, is remarkable from the varied and 
frequently incongruous intermixture of foreign influences, 
which necessarily led to a more complete estrangement be- 
tween the allied language and people themselves. I do , not 
allude merely to such intermixture as that of the Arabic in 
the Persian, or the French in the English language ; the 
intrusive words in these instances, although completely in- 
corporated into the body of the language, retain sufficient 
marks of their original form to be iihmediately recognised as 
foreign words ; these examples strikingly illustrate the fact 
that every language of grand principles, that is to say, 
highly organised and skilfully framed, possesses in itself an 
original element of stabilitj* and individuality, which can 
scarcely be overpowered by the most violent and forcible 
extraneous intermixture. How completely Teutonic are the 
characteristics of the English language, and how striking 
the difference which still subsists in the Persian and Arab^ ! 
My observations refer also to such intermixtures as are of 
still greater antiquity, and thuS are more completely blended 
with the primitive construction of the language, having 
been introduced at a period when from its greater flexibility, 
appropi'iative power, and productiveness, they were more 
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easily incorporated, and cannot be traced without careful 
analysis. 

Such analogies and intermixtures are often important 
in reference to history, while that branch of science reci- 
procally affords a clue^by which to trace language to its 
source. In the Greek, for instance, we find a far gi*eater 
number of Arabic rdbts than Would at first appear credible; 
the structure and charaoter of the two languages being so 
entirely different, that this point of agreement between them 
is easily overlooked. Yet is it nothing more than the con- 
tinual intercourse of the Greeks and’ Phoenicians might 
4»stify us in anticipating. An acquaintance with the history 
of the earliest settlers in Italy leads us to expect in the 
latter a greater intermixture of Celtic and Cantabrian i*oots. 
The close connexion of the German language with the Per- 
sian distinctly indicates the point at which tliat branch 
separated froiu their parent stem, and the numerous radical 
words, common both in the Ten tonic and the Turkish lan- 
guages, may afford indications of the migratory path which 
the former people pursued, and which is proved by other 
and historical evidence to have followed the direction of the 
river Gihon, along the north shore of the Caspian Sea, bear- 
ing constantly towards the north west. 

Scarcely any language can be named, however remote in 
situation and character, in which some German roots are not 
to be found ; as das jahr [the year], ot jarcy in the Zend and 
Mantclieou dialects ; legen [to liej, Span, poner, laygariy in 
the Tagala dialect of the Philippine Islands; rnngio [evil 
seeking], in the Japanese, ranzlg ; also a few in the Peruvian 
dialect. This may easily be accounted for from the migra- 
tions of the Teutonic race, and their sojourn in the districts 
of northern and western Asi(^ : a region which has since 
been the rendezvous of those tribes, and the scene of their 
most frequent wanderings. 

I shall, in this book, confine ray investigations to the 
language, and to whatever may be deduced f»*oin that alone, 
reserving for my third book any historical facts or hypo- 
theses tending to elucidate tfie wonderful agreement between 
so many distant languages and people, divided by long tracts 
of sea and land, or to illustrate the earliest migrations of the 
human race. Much may, however, be found in the pro- 
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vince of language alone, contributing either to fill up that 
wide space or to contract its limits, or perhaps to mark the 
point of separation and transition. I am not now alluding 
to the few isolated remains of the German language, whi<£ 
may be found ip the Crimea, the (Caucasus, and the neigh- 
bourhood of the Caspian Sea, nor tojihe many more insigni- 
ficant, yet still very remarkaMe vestiges, of other lan^ages 
now lost ; but to the principal branches of i^ose still ex- 
isting and flourishing, which,* by their mixed construction 
and tlie situation of the people \mong whom they are in use, 
seem to fill up the space intervening fietween the Indian and 
Persian on the o^e hand, and the Grerman, Latin, and Gresi^ 
on the other. 

The Armenian dialect is, unquestionably, entitled to hold 
the first rank, on account of the numerous Greek and Latin, 
Persian and German roots contained in it, which appertedn, 
in fact, to the first and most essential parts of the language: 
as, for example, the lyimerals, pronouns^ particles, and some 
of the most important verbs. To mention a few of the most 
remarkable: Aaw, the Latin conjunction quam; mi [one], 
I’clated to the Greek mia ; king, L. quinque^ [five] ; ciurch^ 
L. circa [around] ; ham, the Greek hama^ used as a prefix, 
in the same manner as Gr. sum^ and L. con ; the negative 
particle wii, Greek me; an and ab are prefixed in the same 
sense as Gr. <z, and ab^ a in the Latin, and un in the Ger- 
man ; aminajim^ the Latin omnis. Also a few verbs : lu- 
sauorim, G. ich leuchte [I light], L. luceo ; luzzim, G. ich 
lose [I redeem]i Gr. Iu6 ; uranam deny], Gr. ameornai; 
zairanam^ G. ich zurne [I am angry] ; arnum, G. ich nehme 
[I take], Gr. arnumi ; tenim [1 sit], Gr. theinai ; adim [I 
hate], L. odiiqn ; tidim [I eat], L. edo ; garodim fl have 
trouble], L. enreo ; lnum\i fyi up], L glenus ; dam p give], 
L. do; im, in English I am ; 'ph'im [I bear],TL#./6*ro, and P. 
hurnn ; porwi [I dig], G. bohre ; ham, G, ich komme [I 
come], G. ich ham ; and many other Persian roots. Their 
identity is frequently unquestionable, except that the j)ro- 
nunciation is rather harsh, perhaps more so than can be 
accounted for, as the general peculiarity of all mountain 
dialects, and rather affording an indication of superior anti- 
quity. Their agreement in structure is even more remark- 
able ; as, for example, luanam, L, lavo; luanas^ L. lavas; 
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luana% L. lavani; the future is formed by asis^ iasUy sze^ the 
same general sound as in the Indian and Greek. A fevr 
patticiples in al agree, on the contrary, with the Sclavonic 
language, as well as the third person of the singular number, 
luana^y L. lavat. The conjugation is generally formed by 
indection, and partly ako by auxiliary verbs. 

The Armenian is unquestionably a remarkable intermediate 
link, and may afford a due^ to many facts in the origin and 
history of the Asiatic and European languages. I have no 
means of ascertaining whether the same observation applies 
to the Georgian language ; we are also in want of the most 
^q^Eicient aid for drawing any certain condUAion with regard 
to the Zend and Fahlavi* dialects, no complete grammar of 
either having ever been compiled. The declensions in Zend 
closely resemble the Georgian ; the Pahlavi employs the Per- 
sian oblique case in ra, many Persian terminations of sub- 
stantives and adjectives in man^ &c. ; the infinitive in atari 
may also be compared with the Persian in adun. But 
these few particulars, all that have as yet been discovered, 
tire meagre and unsatisfactory. We find nothing in Arabic, 
or Hebijew, agreeing with the Indian grammar, except the 
feminine termination in a and «, and the Hebrew pronoun 
[nn] p. an, Indian soh, Teutonic sa, whence comes the 

V 

German so. The common roots of these languages retain 
many traces illustrating the progress of intermixture between 
people and language in ancient times. It would be of im- 
portance to decide accurg,tely how far the number of roots 
l>elonging to the other chief branch in the Hetrew language 
ekceeds those in the Arabic ; the affinity was probably even 
stronger in the Phoenician. 

The next place to the Armenian, as possessing a still 
evident, although almost more reluote, affinity, is undoubtedly 
occupied by the great and widely diffused family of Scla- 
vonian dialects. They agree with the allied languages in 
many inflections of their grammar, and in a few instances, 
even<In the signs of the cases used in declension, as in the 
first and second person of the present tense, both in tlie 
singular and plural. Insufficient as art; the materials col- 
lected for this brancli of study, 1 have nevertheless been 

* One of the sacred languages of Persia. 
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enabled to trace a few Indian roots in tbe Sdayonian 
guage^^ and such indeed as are not to be found in eilber ot 
the other allied languages ;* but without a comparative gram- 
mar and vocabulary it is impossible to ascertain the r^itive 
proportion of the various Sclavonian dialeets^ or to decide 
which of them deserves to be esteemed the old^ and purest, 
and may with justice be adopdsd as a sute basis for the in- 
vestigation of the later dialect|. It is impossible to trace the 
relationship and connexion b^jween any sej^arate branehos 
of language, without first ,fon^g a ^milar ^tematio ai> 
rangement. 

I cannot venture to decide whether the Celtic 
stands in equally close connexion with the noble or^nal 
stock as the Sclavonian. The community of certain rOG^ 
indicates only an intermixture by which this language incor- 
porated with itself other signs and symbols. Norean the 
similarity of the numerals be considered ds^isive; in the 
Coptic language, Gre^k and other peculiar numerals, parti- 
cularly the old Egyptian, are in use. The Bretagne dialect*^ 
is declined by prepositions ; but the declensions of the pure 
Erse are very different, being formed, singularly enough, by 
varying the initial letters of the wbrds, a change which is 
regulated according to certain particles prefixed, which in- 
dicate the inflection of person ; for example, mac [the son], 
wihic (pronounced wic) [of the son], 'pen [the head] ; i hen 
[his head], % phen [your head], y mhen [my head]. A 
peculiarity somewhat resembling the manner in which the 
personal particles in the Coptic Hbnguage become incor- 
porated with the particles prefixed and the word itself; 
Pos [the lord], paos [my lord], pekas [thy lord], pefos 
[this lord], pews [your lord], penos [our lord], naos [my 

• According to Lc Iliigant, Pftlcrton, Shaw’s, Smfkh’s, VallanceyX 
and other works, which 1 have not been able to consult. 1 am alsa 
in M'ant of adequate materials for investigating several other languages; 
and, besides the chief works already mentioned on the N. Asian lan- 
guages, I have also been unable to obtain the latest* and most <^m- 
plete dissertations on the Coptic and Armenian dialects, I hope, 
therefore, that the Incompleteness of%ny researches will be treated with 
indulgence by learned men, as they best know the difficulty of procuring 
works on these subjects, many good libraries being entirely deficient in 
tliat particular province ; on the other hand, a few particulars not 
hitherto known may probably be found even here. 
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Jord^], mkos [thy lords], Sec* In the Bretagne dialect of the 
Celtic, an auxiliary is employed in conjugation, although in 
many instances it is completely lost by its blending with the 
auffixum as comp [we gcH, ejomp [we went], efsomp [we 
will go], from omp [we^. This analogy leads us to that 
other chief branch of la»guage to which the Basque belongs, 
W'hfch however has nothing in*common with the Celtic be* 
yond what iqay easily be (accounted for, by the intermixture 
of dialects. The mixed character of the Celtic language is 
proved by the singular circumstance, that the Bretagne dia- 
lect employs no less tlian four distinct words for the pro- 
^•PN^n I: anofiy Coptic anok ; on^ Indian qfion^ in and me. 
It is hardly necessary to furnish further examples in refuta- 
tion of the erroneous opinions entertained by those who 
assert the language and people of the Celts and Germans 
to be at least closely connected, if not actually one, and cite 
the traces of iptermixture in the Bretagne dialect in con- 
firmation of their theory. , 

It is easy to discover trifling points of agreement even in 
such languages as are most widely removed from the Indian, 
Greek, and German ; as, for example, the termination of ad- 
jectives in ezco in the Basque, w'hich rather resembles the 
German isch and the Greek ikos , — but is rarely observable 
in the Spanish. Emigration, colonisation, war, and commerce 
80 completely amalgamated the old nations of Europe, that 
traces of marked identity arc rarely to be discovered. 

To lay before the reader even a summary of every thing 
tJiat has been collected and prepared in this ^province would 
only weary and perplex him. I shall be content if I have 
proved satisfactorily, in general temis, the fixed principles 
on which a comparative grammar and genuine historical 
foundation, — an authentic hisjorv, in short, of the origin of 
language, — inStfead of the theories hitherto invented, may be 
constructed. What has here been said will suffice to prove 
the importance of Indian study, in 'regard to the language 
at ^ast : in th^ following book^ we shall contemplate it in 
reference to the history of Oriental genius. 

I close with a retrospect of Vhe works of Sir William Jones, 
1 wh(j, by establishing the affinity hetw'een the Indian language 
and the Latin, Greek, German and Persian, first threw a 
light on JJiis obscure study, and consequently on the earliest 
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popular kiatory, which before his time was eveiy Where ^larfc 
and confused. Yet he has extended the affinity to soiob 
other instances infinitely less impdrtant, tramng bimk ffie 
exhaustless abundance of language to three chief fisuniUes^ — 
the Indian, Arabic, and Tartar ; Aid, finally, allter having 
himself so finely exhibited th® total oifference of the Arabic 
and Indian languages, seeking, from a love^of unity, to 
derive all from one common source: I have,«ther6fore, been 
unable to adhere closely in eveiy particular to this excellent 
and learned man, since his arguments,^ being directed to sup- 
port an opposite theory, would unquestionably militatii 
against iny own opinions. 


BOOK IL ^ 

Chap. L — OH the Indian Philosofht. 

It is an opinion very generally entertained, that the original 
condition of man was one of almosf unreasoning stupidity, 
from which, impelled by necessity or other external incite* 
ments, he gradually attained, by successive efforts, to certain 
degrees of intelligehce. Independently of the consideration 
tliat this idea is completely at variance with all known sys- 
tems of philosophy, it must be acknowledged, that so far 
from being su[)ported by the testimony of anc]en| historical 
records, it is, on '•the contrary, contradicted, and proved to 
have been adopted on arbitrary and insufficient grounds. 
Without mentioning the Mosaic records, which I shall re- 
serve for examination in the third book of this treatise, the 
numerous ancient monument** existing in Asia, and the 
general progress of events, afford, sufficient and incontro- 
vertible evidence that, in the earliest steps of his mortal 
career, man was not left without God in the. world. In 
India especially, many surprising discoveries have been mad^, 
whicli remarkably illustrate the progress^ of human intelli- 
gence in those ancient times ; and the little we already know 
of Oriental literature has elucidated so many difficult poihti^, 
that we may confidently anticipate that still more satisfactory 
results will attend the further prosecution of our researches; 

HH 
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Having in the first book considered the Indian language 
in the relation it bears to the most important languages of 
Asia and Europe, Indian Mythology, the parent of so many 
other systems, appears to offer an appropriate subject for consi- 
deration in the second. We must, ho\yever,*be bn our guard 
against an error, into ?rhich tjie British Society in Calcutta 
has too often been betrayed, and not lay too much stress upon 
isolated and Soften deceptive appearance, while attempting to 
prove that an internal unifoiimity of structure exists both in 
the language and mythology, and that the similarity of the 
ground tissue in each, notwithstanding slight subordinate 
alterations, sufficiently indicates congeniality of origin. It is 
true that there is no dearth of such surprising coincidences as 
cannot be merely casual ; but, before being received as such, 
they require to be more strictly investigated than even the 
language, the peculiarities of mythology being more variable 
and uncertaiK', and their delicate and evanescent spirit more 
difficult to seize and retain. Mythology presents the most 
complicated structure ever devised by human intellect ; in- 
exhaustibly rich, but at the same time most variable in its 
signification ; and that being a point of the highest moment, 
requires to bo scrupulously examined ; the slightest varia- 
tion of meaning is of importance, and should be considered in 
its simple individuality, apart from afiy consideration of 
time or place. Greek and Roman mythology, for instance, 
we are accustomed to treat as one and the same, unless for- 
bidden by distinct historical records; and yet, any one 
whose researches have^een carried back to'the earliest origin 
of those people, will be sufficiently alive to the difference 
existing between them to feel that Venus and Aphrodite, 
Mars (Mavors) and Ares, &c. cannot justly be regarded as 
one and th^ same divinity.* -How widely do the Hellenic 
cities differ among tliemselves ! how great is the difference 
between Corinth and Athens, or between Doriern in Sparta 
and Sicily ; the symbolic representation of certain peculiar 
features in the history, and even the name of the divinity, 
may be common to niany^ distant nations, and long pre- 
served among them ; but it is the signification, the idea con- 
veyed by these symbols, which is the really essential point, 
and this everywhere assumes a different aspect. A great 
number of facts must be adduced, and many different sources 
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explored, before it will be possible to adopt, with any degree 
of success, the only method which can in this instance be 
available ; that is, to enter into a full analysis of the system, 
displaying all its peculiar features in their just proportions, 
whether of internal development * of external admixture, 
noticing even each trace of gradual change or variation : 
the scarcity of our materials makej| it impossible at present 
to accomplish this in the Indian Philosophy. • 

I must henceforth abandon ttfc system pursued in my first 
book, and instead of a comparative ahalysis of the mytho- 
logy, which it is as yet too early to attempt, fix a few ceum 
tain principles, wlticli may serve as a groundwork for future 
researches ; a brief inquiry, in short, into the character of 
Oriental genius, its distinctive peculiarities, and the most 
important stages of its progress. Much information in 
regard to details is still required ; but we already possess 
enough to gain a tolerably just idea of its genefhl structure : 
the mind should, however, if possible, be transported into 
the sphere of antiquity, and primitive ideas, and the facts 
themselves, simply stated, will soon lead to perfect clearness 
and precision. 

The separate portions of this description must not be 
regarded as a system of philosophy, but rather as illustrating 
distinct epochs of the Oriental mind ; for these several 
theories are not all precisely similar, and many were sys- 
tematically developed at a much later period than others, and 
their origin is to be sought in a priiiciple that lies deeper 
than mere philosophy. I have treated these new systems or 
modes of thought separately, because all are actually dis- 
tinct, divided both by their characteristic features, and by 
historical evidenbes. We shall remark in each separate 
division the grtidual transition Tfrom one to another, or the 
particular points in which the later appear to grow out of 
earlier theories, or are most strikingly contrasted with them. 

I shall, in each epoch, confine my attention to such peculiar 
points of Indian* mythology or philosophy as belong to it^ 
merely alluding to that of other •Asiatic nations, when by 
so doing the whole can be rendered more perfect and in- 
telligible. 
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Obap. IL — On the Doctrines of the Metempstchosis, 
AND ON Emanation. 

Among all the numerous* systems of philosophy which recog- 
nise Asia as their parent-land, none are so positively of Indian 
origin as the^doctrines of ^the Metempsychosis and of Emana- 
tion ; nor can any, with the exception of the Mosaic dispen- 
4*ation, lay claim to such grOat antiquity. The most essen- 
tial doctrines of these* systems are contained in the first book 
the laws of Menu, which no critic of sound judgment will 
assert to be of slight antiquity : they are,*at the least, more 
ancient than any existing records of European literature. 
The laws of Menu have been, for thousands of years, the 
basis and groundwork of the Indian constitution and legis- 
lature (of Iqdian life, in fact), and their influence is no 
less sensibl/ exerted in regard to philosophy and learning, 
in which they are clearly seen to be* the ruling spirit. In- 
formation even more precise than that afforded by the laws 
of Menh may be drawn from the first part of the Vedas, 
containing that system of philosophy termed the Mimansh, 
which was founded by Jaimini, the author of the Sdmaveda, 
and is, perhaps, the earliest Indian system now in existence. 

It will be easily seen that the doctrine of Emanation, taken 
in its earliest original meaning, is closely and immediately 
connected with that of Transmigration ; but the inquirer 
must first dismiss fr«m his mind every idea of emanation 
borrowed from the Indian, and afterwards promulgated by 
Chaldee and Greek philosophers, who, instead of propound- 
ing any system of original purity and simplicity, i*atlier 
.amalgamated into one body all the various innovations and 
admixtures •which had eitheV sprung from or*been engrafted 
japoti the original doctrine, and applied to the whole the 
indefinite title of Oriental philosophy. We must be especially 
qp our guard also against the too frequent error of confound- 
ing the doctrine of Emanation with Pantheism. The bold 
and fanciful character of that Oriental system is easil}” mis- 
taken for a pantheistic tendency by those who are familiar 
only with the dialectic structure of modern European phi- 
losophy; and, viewed in that light, it of course appears con- 
, Jiected ^n many points with later times. Still there is so 
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mucli actually at variance between them, that it would bi& 
impossible to deny or cancel the individuality of the ancient 
Inian doctrine. The re-incorporation of individuals into 
the unity of the Godhead is only possible, not of absolute 
necessity, and those who are incorf^igibly evil will continue 
separate and divided throughout eternity ; or, if we may 
employ a theological mode of expression, which, although 
apparently modern, completdy embodies the Imcient idea, 
the eternal strife of hdP is* by no means irreconcileable 
with the doctrine of Emanation, but, nn the contrary, forms 
an essential element of that system. The diderence betwcm^i 
Emanation and Rinthei.sm, in regard to the powers of goodf 
and evil, is very marked and important. Pantheism tesxkeB- 
that every thing is intrinsically good and pure ; all originally 
one with divinity, and that every appearance of wrong or 
guilt exists but in idea, or depends on the conventional idea 
entertained of it. Hence its dangerous influence on the 
moral life and character ; for by whatever subtlety of lan- 
guage* tlie meaning may be disguised, and however men may 
cling to a belief in the all-regulating power of conscience, 
yet, if this destructive principle be admitted as a ruling 
fact, the conduct of individuals will be considered as of 
slight importance, and the eternal distinction between right 
and wrong, good and evil, set aside, and finally rejected. 
Far different, however, is the doctrine of Emanation ; in that 
system the condition of all created existences is rather 
counted unhappy, and the world itself ruined and guilt}*' in 
its very essence ;* all is in a state of mournful degradation, 
sinking deeper and deeper into the abyss which divides it 
from the perfect bliss and purity of its divine Creator. 

It would be useless to enter into a dialectic argument con- 
cerning the philosophical incdtectness of this system, for it 
rests not on any logical basis ; nor can it be supported by 
demonstration, but, like other merely poetical systems of 
cosmogony, rather wears the character of an arbitrary in- 
vention. Still • a systematic connexion may be traced 
throughout, and to that it is probably indebted for its stabi- 
lity during so many thousand years, but still more to primaeval 
tradition and the divine origin ascribed to it. The labour 
of investigating and comprehending this doctrine will indeed 
be amply repaid, even if we regard it merely as fhe earliest 

u u <2 * • 
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authentic monument of the human intellect, and redect on 
the inconceivable influence it exercised on its subsequent 
-history and development Still, before we can understand 
the superstructure, we must pain some insight into the feel- 
ing on which that syst^rtn of philosophy is based. When 
Menu had sung of the creation of alUnatural elements, of 
all creatures endowed with life, animals, herbs, and plants, 
all of which' w^re imagined Ao be the abode of various im- 
prisoned souls, he concluded^ with this general reflection — 

** By many- formed dariiness ^encircled, the reward of their deeds, 

^ 1** All are at length endowed with conscious existence, with suscepti- 
bility of joy and pain.” 

Thus in bondage and darkness, yet fraught with feeling, 
conscious of their own guilt, and the doom awaiting tliem, 
they wander on in the path whicli their Creator has ap- 
pointed them, from the beginning, still drawing nearer and 
nearer to their inevitable goal : — . 

” Towards this goal they now wander, proceeding from God, descend- 
ing low to the plants, 

“ In this fearful world of existence, which sinks ever deeper in ruin 
and destruction.” 

In these words the predominant feeling, the ruling spirit 
of the entire system, is revealed. If all that has been sung 
by poets of antiquity concerning the misery of created 
existence be assembled into one image and under one com- 
prehensive form ; if ^ve collect each melancholy gleam and 
fearful conception of the world around, which, born of that 
gloomy idea of irrevocable destiny, pervades the poetical 
legends and histories of their gods, and breaks forth in deep- 
souled tragedies, changing the play of poetical imagery and 
diction into an enduring and ^eternal sadness, we shall gain 
tlie most perfect conception of the peculiar characteristics of 
this ancient Indian doctrine. 

We trace to the same source the doctrine of the four 
epochs, which represents each successive division of time as 
more wretched and degrade^ than the former, till the fourth 
and now existing period of utter ruin and misery arrives. 
The progress of decline in the four conditions of mankind is 
in the same manner illustrative of this constant degradation, 
ever sinking deeper and deeper into the abyss of earthly im- 
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perfection. Hence also arises the doctrine of the three worlds, 
troilokyon; of the three primary powers, troigunyon; of 
which the first is actually brilliant, sotwo ; the second de^ 
ceptively bright, rojo ; and the third and last utterly dark 
and obscure, fomo. This theory* qf constant degradation, 
both in spiritual and physical perfection, pervades the entire 
system of Emanation. ^ ^ 

Menu supposes the diviiJb spirit to an immediate 
emanation of the self-existent fselhst)^ eternal divinity ; from 
the spirit proceeds the consciousness ; thus the spirit is the 
secondary creative power (the agent in creaHori ) ; 

Menu (almost tlfe same with Monoh) c.eated all individual 
beings, after Brahma himself had produced the general pri** 
mary powers of nature and spirit. In the succeeding 
planation Bhrigu * supposes the elements to spring origin* 
ally from the divine essence, and also successively from each 
other, according to the different ideas entertained of their 
res[>ective delicacy afid perfection. A belief in the law of 
constant ruin and deterioration, and an eternal sorrow, occa* 
sioned by the consciousness of guilt and death, constitute the 
vital elements of this doctrine. The degrees or primary 
powers of emanation arc different in different representa- 
tions, the imagination of the poet not being always arbitra- 
rily confined within these narrow limits. 

It is Brahma, who among the divinities of Indian mytho- 
logy belongs especially to this system and sphere of ideas. 
He is described in Menu’s book of laws as the Eternal Spirit, 
the Supreme One, the Sovereign and Lord of Creation ; be 
is the eternal and incomprehensible, the self-existing God, 
the peculiar Hk, or God himself. In later works the same 
appellations are given to Siva and Vishnu by the particular 
adherents of* those divinitidfet In Menu’s book Brahrnti 
holds the first rank ; the narrower acceptation, in which 
this divinity is held, merely as the element of the earth, is of 
later date. ^ 

Notwithstanding the rude errors and arbitrary fictions 
with which this philosophy is everywhere overlaid, a fearful 
and horrible superstition havitig crept into the entire system, 
profaning and polluting every thing it touched, still it canupt 
be denied that the early Indians possessed a knowledge of 

* Promulgator of the first code of sacred ordinances. ^ 

H H 4 
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tb^true God : all their writings are r^iete with sentiments 
^d expiesaione, noble, clear, and severely grand, as deeply 
ooneeived and reverentially expressed as in any human lan- 
guage^ in which men have spoken of their God. Yet it may 
well be asked, how is it possible to account for the existence 
of such lofty wisdom in combination with mrors so great and 
numerous ? 

Our astonishment is, perhaps, still more excited, by dis- 
covering that a belief in the immortality of the soul is ^und 
up with the idea of divinity in this most ancient system of 
.^‘'>v»erstition, than at the noble purity and simplicity of their 
conception of God. Immortality was not with them a mere 
probability, deduced gradually, the result of long study and 
reflection ; not some vague imagining of an undefined and 
ahadpwy world, but a conviction so certain and decided, 
that the idea of a future life became the ruling motive and 
impulse of all' actions in this ; the grand aim and object of 
all laws and arrangements, carried out even in the most 
trifling details. 

It would be utterly impossible to explain this fact, I will 
not say satisfactorily, but even in an intelligible manner, by 
any theory professing to trace the gradual development of 
the human intellect from a state of irrational stupidity, little 
superior to that of the brute creation, up to the highest de- 
velopment of soul and intelligence. This is not the place in 
which to lay bare the operation of those deeply hidden 
causes, by which a belief in the immortality of the soul is 
inseparably linked with the knowledge of the true God. I 
merely suggest the question, whether it can be correct to 
seek our proofs of the existence of a God in the usual man- 
ner, by syllogisms, probabilities based upon "natural appear- 
ances, or tbe!“ evidence of internal necessity ;* for the foot- 
steps of the Deity cannot be recognised in external nature, or 
the inner consciousness, unless He be alr^ftady known and 
acknowledged ; and this consideration, by destroying the 
simplicity of the original idea, deprives it ofall value- I do 
not here allude to those who assert that the idea of divinity 
is capable of being deduced from consciousness or intern^ 
evidence and the laws of reason ; for another power should 
be evoked in their place, the very idea of which has long 
been lost. ^In a word, the Indian doctrine of Emanation, if 
treated as the offspring of natural reason, is totally inexpli- 
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cable ; but, coasidered as a perverted coaoeption of re^ealad 
truth, becomes^ at once intelligible. We haTC, then, ample 
reason to conclude, from histonoal evidence alone, as well as 
upon far higher grounds, that the same glorious Being by 
whom man was so majestically fbmed aud highly gifted,* 
vouchsafed to the newly created one glance into ^ mys.. 
terious depth of his own existence ; thus for ever raising 
him above the bondage of hi« mortal conditioti, placing him 
in communion with the invisible world, and enriching him 
with the lofty, yet dangerous boon*- the faculty of eternal 
happiness or misery. 

We cannot silppose that original revelation to have been 
communicated by the immediate teaching of the Father, in 
symbolic and expressive language, although even that idea 
were far from utterly empty and futile ; still it was probably 
rather an impulse of the inner feeling ; and where the living 
principle of truth exists, appropriate woyds symbols im- 
mediately suggest thfemselves, and these will be full and ex- 
pressive in proportion to the grandeur of the feeling which 
inspires them. But again : how could truths so divinely im- 
parted become involved in the mis^s of error ? I would ex- 
plain it in this manner. Man, if without the gifts of revela- 
tion, would occupy a place with other animals in the general 
plan of creation ; perhaps holding the first and highest rank, 
perhaps, on the contrary, the most intrinsically wild and 
savage of them all. Without the free operation and- compre- 
hension of divine truth, he would spon become debased into 
a merely blind and senseless instrument. This primitive 
error, which sprang from an abuse of the divine gifts, and 
an eclipsing and misinterpretation of holy wisdom, is clearly 
to be traced irf all the Indian records ; and in proportion as ^ 
our knowledge of this, the ^ost highly cultivated nation of 
antiquity, becomes more perfect and complete, the influence 
of error and dii^torted views will be more clearly and palpably 
evident. The Indian mythology and philosophy is the first 
system which Was substituted for the pure light of trftth : 
notwithstanding some lingering traces of a holier origin, wild 
inventions and savage errors everywhere predominate, and an 
impression of anguish and sorrow, naturally resulting from 
the first rejection of, and estrangement from, revealed truth. 

It will ’readily be acknowledged that the ijnfatbomabl^j 
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nbjss which was supposed to intervene between the idea of 
infinite perfection in the creative essence and^the visible im- 
perfection of the world around, could hardly be more easily 
and naturally filled up than by the doctrine of Emanation : it 
is, indeed, not merely tlje^ot and basis of all primitive su- 
perstition, but an ever-welling spring of poetry and imagina- 
tion. According to that doctrine, every thing is an emanation 
of divinity, each distinct existence being, as it were, but a 
more obscure and limited reflection of the supreme head ; 
consequently the world,’ thus inspired and vivified, becomes 
p^p.^sseinblage of Divine Beings, or Gods, — Hylozoismus, not 
merely Polytheism, but, if one may so speak ‘^‘all-gbtterie,” — 
an universality of Gods or Pantheism, for the Indian divini- 
ties are indeed of countless numbers. Every mythology 
rising from the same fertile source is remarkable from the 
richness of its original inventions, and is thus sufiiciently 
distinguished from less perfect systems, or, to speak more 
properly, from those which lie yet morfe Avidely distant from 
the stream of old legendary tradition. Still no mythological 
system has as yet been discovered which can be entirely 
separated from all dependence on nobler ideas, and more cul- 
tivated nations; on those, in short, whose creations were drawn 
more immediately from the true and living spring of poetry 
and fancy. Even the Greek philosophy, different as it is in 
genius and character, partakes, in common with the Indian, 
of this ovei*flowing abundance of indwelling living treasures. 

It seems scarcely necessary to observe that the deification 
of great and holy men is by no means irreconcileable with 
the opinion that all were but various emanations from the 
aame primal source; on the contrary, it rather harmonis(*s 
with that doctrine ; since the greater the affinity between the 
divided being ^and its pure afid glorious original, tlie more 
appropriately will it claim a greater measure of reverence 
and regard. 

The ten holy Avatars*, who hold so conspicuous a place 
in Indian philosophy, are numbered among the followers, or 
rather successors, of Brahma, the seven great Rishis, priests 


* Avatars or incarnations of the Deity. These ten avataras are by 
some arranged according to the thousands of divine years in each of the 
four ages, or in an arithmetical proportion fiom four to one ; Buddha 
was the latest iincamation. — Sir W. Jones's IVbrks, vol. i. — Trans, 
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and sa^es of a primitive world, Casyapa, and all the races 
descending through him from Diti and Aditi*, night and 
day, down to the two families of the children of the sun and 
of the offspring of the moon. 

We are here discussing mer«ly the possibility that the 
Indian Avatars were simply deified men, without wishing to 
dispute the opinion previously expressed of their symbolic 
signification. The testimony of history ofbeif coincides with 
the idea of emanation, and the^enealogy of avatars and heroes 
with the cosmogony of nature. The seven Meiihs, for ex- 
ample, represent many periods of infinite duration, subgjp(|2;}^ 
nate world-creators ard world-disposers ; the periods marked 
by the development and apparition of the highest avatam 
But should we, therefore, deny every historical inference 
tlmt may be drawn from that saga? 

To pursue this investigation further at the present moment 
would lead us too much into details, and it fisay, perhaps, at 
some future day, be more amply illustrated by far richer 
sources that ma^' then be opened to us. The present dis- 
quisition on the most important epoch of Oriental genius 
must he restricted to tlie principal features of Indian my- 
thology, the intention of which is so clearly and promi- 
nently marked that, even with the little information we yet 
possess, it is impossible to mistake its intrinsic signification. 

The doctrine of Emanation is seen in the most beautiful 
and favourable light when considered as a system of reunion 
lyith the divine essence. The divii^e origin of man is con- 
tinually inculcated to stimulate his efforts to return, to ani- 
mate him in the struggle, and incite him to consider a reunion 
and re-incorporation with divinity as the one primary object 
of every action, and exertion. To this we may attribute the 
holy tendency of so many Indian laws, custom^ and manners, 
and the severe and serious simplicity of their entire life. 
Still the spirit of those institutions may have early vanished, 
leaving only dead forms and penitential exercises too quickly 
assailed and undermined by the growth of error and super- 
stition. ^ 

I rom these ideas of various kinds of living and conscious 
beings, concealed under such a vast diversity of forms, and 
of their perpetual approach towards or departure from the 
common source, arose the belief in the Metempsychosis or 

• Casyapa, the ancient god of the heavens, with Aditi his consort. * 
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transmigration of souls. With the same principle was closely 
connected the doctrine of a former life, or the pre-existence 
of the soul, and ideas or lofty thoughts and dim remembrances 
of an earlier period, illumined by the immediate aspect of 
divinity, and which were <ever kindled and reawakened in 
the soul by the presence of the l^eautifuL* Caliddsa, in the 
Sacontala” (a national drama), frequently alludes to this 
doctrine as td one generally oknown and admitted. The 
Metempsychosis, wherevo: it is not viewred in a merely phy- 
sical light, but as closely connected with a belief in the moral 
yn jn and abasement of all created beings, is unquestionably 
of Indian origin, springing from the belief in emanation, and 
inculcating the necessity of repentance and purification as 
the terms of reunion with the Supreme Being. Thus the 
doctrine of the Metempsychosis, with all its Oriental accom- 
paniments embodied in the teaching of Pythagoras, proves 
his philosophy tb have been no Hellenistic invention, although 
it was soon developed and adorned wkh all the riches of 
Hellenistic genius and ingenuity. We must, then, also be 
prepared completely to reject the oldest and proportionately 
best accounts of the Pythagorean philosophy. 

The same doctrine was common among the Celtic Druids, 
though by what channel it was conveyed thither is less 
certainly known : it is probable that the Etruscans and other 
people of Italy had adopted it before the time of Pythagoras, 
and we find very ancient traces of its existence even in the 
extreme north of Europ^. If borrowed by Pythagoras from 
any distant country, he may well have derived it either from 
Egypt or Western Asia, The Egyptian treatment of the 
dead body, which they strove to eternise as much as possible, 
proves the marked difference existing in their ideas of im- 
mortality, altlu»ugh the genersd features and construction of 
the Egyptian mythology and religion assimilate closely to 
the Indian. Osiris, a suffering and dying god, the leading 
idea of Egyptian m3rthology, is best explained by a reference 
to ttie Indian belief in the misery of the natural world, and 
the deep degradation in which its original light and purity 
bad become involved. 

Dreams of a former, happier day, 

When heaven was still the spirit’s home, 

, And her wings had not yet fallen away 1 ” 

Moore’s Epicurean, Trans, 
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Chat, m, — On Astrology, >nd the wild Worship ot 
Nature. 


The pure morality inculcated bynhe doctrine of Emanation, 
its positive richness and abundant development of animal life, 
give it the superiority over Pantheism, properly so called, 
which, from its irregular abstract and fi^e^conceptions of 
the infinite God, has long since been consigned to neglect 
and oblivion : still even emanation in its purest form cannot 
be wholly freed from the imputation of fatalism. The , 
in predcbtination has filready been noticed. It is most int^ 
ligibly indicated in the cosmogony of Menu, in a quotation 
which we extract from the tenth volume (the second of the 
poetry). The doctrine of the constant alternation of repose 
and activity, sleep and waking, of the Supreme Being, belongs 
to the same volume : — \ 


As he had created atl things, which beyond the power of imagination 
to conceive, constantly developed themselves. 

He sank back again into himself, time with time now alternating : 
While God is waking, the world rises into motion and activity, 

But if with calm mind he sleeps, theil all decays and perishes.” 

He then describes more fully the manner in which all the 
earthly being is interwoven with the primitive power and 
energy : — 


“ As long as he sweetly sleeps, so of all his life he loses the strength.” 
.And further: e • 


“ Thus alternating waking and sleep, every thing which moves or is at 
rest 

He brings forth constantly into life, or exterminates it, himself 
unchangeable.” 


Numerous world-developments there are, creation, and extermin- 
ation ; 

Sportively he produces either, the highest Creator for ever and 
ever.” • • 


The idea of the absence of any specific design in the cre- 
ation of the world, and of a merely capricious activity on the 
part of the Creator, is intimately connected with that of a 
ceaseless alternation and revolution. In later* systems tMs 
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becomes a continual contraction and expansion of the ruling 
principle of strength, the pulsation of the soul of the world. 

Fatalism unfolded among the ancients into a highly artistic 
and comprehensive system. Astrology too, with all its ac- 
companiments of predictien, auguries, lucky and unlucky 
days, forms a most remai^able feature of ancient mythology, 
and even exerts an incalculable influence on modern times. 
The star- worship, of the £g]^ptians, with which was combined 
an apparently rude adoration, of nature, arose not so much 
from a wondering poetical veneration for the beautiful, but 
^tj*er from the influence of astrology and divination. There 
exist in the human heart and brain so many impulses and 
principles likely to lead from the veneration of the divinity 
into a worship of rude natural strength, — the adoration of 
the Creator so easily sinks and degenerates into that of the 
thing created, that it would be superfluous to insist further 
on a point so well known and universally acknowledged ; let 
it then suffice to observe, that in ancient Asia also, not mere 
indications, but absolute proofs, are everywhere to be found 
of a completely material train of thought. This materialism 
might, in contradistinction to that prevailing in Europe, be 
called the Oriental ; and it is certainly, as far as it has hitherto 
been investigated, of a peculiar and very original character. 
In tracing the historical gradations and progress of Oriental 
philosophy, this doctrine appears immediately to succeed 
those of Emanation, Return, and Metempsychosis. The 
astrological belief mighty perhaps, supply a clue for tracing 
the progress of degeneracy from the religious idea once en- 
tertained to one so entirely material ; but this is not neces- 
sary ; for in the cosmogony of Menu, the most ancient work 
yet known on ludian philosophy, many indications of ma- 
terialism are t/5 be found. Tko symbol of the * world-egg * 
indeed, which is known also among the Egyptians, may be 
considered as a mere image of childlike antiquity ; but the 
Matra, the seed particle of the world, must have liad some 
refei'ence to philosophy, whether the idea of separate atoms 
existed at this period also as well as subsequently ; whether 

• Brahmd is said to have been born in a golden egg, blazing like a 
thousand suns: after dinrelling there for ages, meditating on himself, he 
divided the egg into two equal parts, and formed heaven ^nd earth.— 
TVaas. 
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those Greek philosophers were in the right who maintained 
that the atomic system was of Oriental origin, cannot be de- 
ckled until we have a ibore perfect acquaintance with the 
sects of Paschandisten, Shoktisten, and the Atheistic systems* 
as Charval, &«., the principles of which may at least be 
clearly gathered from the yefatatibns of their opponents* 
although their own writings are now almost entirely lost. 
Tim little we know of the pJ;iilo^bphy of tf^elPhoenicians is 
involved in too much uncertainty to afford any grounds for 
a decisive conclusion ; the probability is, that its doctrines 
were solely and entirely of this kind. ^ 

The wild acloaation of mere physical strength holds a lar 
too important place in tlie various different elements out of 
which the religion of the Hindoos gradually developed itself^ 
It is presented under two characters ; sometimes as an inejc- 
haustible creative power, and sometimes as an ^1-annihilat* 
ing principle of destruction, and is thus einbodied in the 
worship of Siva^, a»(l of the terrific l)urga.| Images of 
death and pleasure, intermingling in horrible combination 
Baccliantic licentiousness {uid bloody human sacrifices. The 
idea of eternity, interwoven with the general plan of this phi- 
losophy, and ever pointing backwards to a holier origin, in- 
vested the nature-worship and materialism of the Orientals 
witlv a peculiarly fearful character, far difierent from the mere 
sensuality which reigned in the religion of many wild and 
uncivilised nations ; for the most frightful erroi's are too 
frequently produced by the perversion and demoralisation of 
the loftiest and noblest principles. * 

The worship of nature has extended so widely that our 
observations must be confined to a few of its most important 
peculiarities. .All those gods whose wrath could be ap- 
peased, or their favour propUiated by human^acrifices, be- 
tray their afiinily with the Indian Siva and Kali. To 
this class belong also the Baal and Moloch of the Syrians and 
Phoenicians : few people have ever been so completely under 
the dominion ofi materialisra and the wild worship of natfiire 
as the PluEnicians. The Gallia Esus, too, was of the same 
family : in his worship the Gauls poured forth such streams 


* Siva, Seeva ; the game with Brahma, 
t Puiga, the wife of Brahma j the same with Seraswattk 
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of blood as were unparalleled in ancient times, and of which 
the modem era affo^s no example, except in the idol wor- 
ship of the Mexicans. The* adora^on of the Lingam, and 
the all-creating Yoni, holds a more important place in the 
star and animal worship of the ancient Egyptians than is 
generally supposed, l^e use ^ of the Pb^us in festivals 
and symbols is said by Herodotus to have been borrowed 
from the Egj/^t^ans. Th^ en^blematic monuments erected 
by the victorious Sesostris, every stage of his progress, 
may be far more naturally explained as general symbols of 
^thvR superstition than according to the moral signification 
assigned them by Herodotus, who consideis them to have 
typified the masculine courage or womanly cowardice of the 
conquered nations. The Phoenician Astarte, the Phrygian 
Cybele, the Ephesian Artemisia, and even the German 
Hertha, perhaps differ only in unessential points from the 
Indian &iava<li.* The fundamental idea of all-creating 
infinite physical vigour is evidently thescharacteristic of each 
divinity. The worship of the goddess Mylitta, called by 
the Armenians Anaitis, and by the ancient Arabs Alilath, 
appears to have been most predominant in Babylon, and the 
states dependent on the Babylonian empire. It is not im- 
probable that the term Yavanern is employed in old Indian 
MSS. to designate all those western nations who adhered to 
that worship, indicating not any distinct race or people, but a 
religious sect. Certainly the Yavanern mentioned in Menu’s 
Book of Laws, with the Pahlavi, and other uncivilised races 
of the warrior stem, could not have been tliC Greeks who ac- 
companied Alexander, because they are afterwards compre- 
hended under the general denomination of people of the West. 

A similar veneration of the physical strength and vigour 
af nature, alt*iough more refij#ed and softened among the 
polished Greeks and Homans, and not carried out in so full 
and connected a form, was nevertheless the vital spirit of 
classic mythology, as must be acknowledged by all whoso 
resrtiarches have not been purely antiquarian. A severe 
sense of propriety checked and restrained among the Romans 
the licentiousness of this wild nature-worship ; either because 
with them the idea still retained more of its original purity 
and excellen(^e, or from the influence exercised by the ad- 
* Bhavani or Parvati, the wife of Siva. 
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mirable le^slators of their earlier times. The structure of 
the Greek mythology, however, probably on account of the 
greater versatility and lightness c? their character, was loose 
and free ; and the ancient superstitions were lost ere long, or 
wrapt in a glowing veil of m3rthologft^ fictions; while many 
separate ideas and doctrines were probably borrowed from a 
far better and purer system, of whic^fi we shall ^bsequently 
have occasion to speak. • • 

Oriental Materialism possessed, in common with the doc- 
trine of Emanation, an inexhaustible* fund of fancy and 
Imagination ; nay, the wild enthusiasm, which there replacet 
the earlier impre^ion of weariness and pain, is the one 
remarkable source of evcry gigantic invention in history or 
mythology. Even the deification of heroes was founded on 
the principle nature-worship ; the creative or destructive 
power of nature being so peculiarly evidence^ in warriors 
and heroes, that they readily become personificatibns of those 
attributes. The six-arihed war-god Carticeyi or Scondoh, 
is represented in Indian fable as the son and constant at- 
tendant of Siva. Perhaps not heroes only, but even great 
inventors and discoverers, were also » deified. The human 
intellect must have been flattered in no slight degree by the- 
first steps towards unveiling the mysteries of nature, since 
those early discoveries appear marvellous even to the calm 
investigator of history. With the worship of the stars and 
other works of creation which formed the theme of these 
discoveries, it seemed natural to combine the*, adoration of 
that wisdom and science which had led to the discoveries ; 
this will account for the widely diffused idea of Hermes or 
Thauts, and possibly of the earliest Indian Buddha also. 
Ganeschah*, another inventive god, was the constant com- 
panion of Siva! I must remfirk, in conclusidh, that the 
great antiquity of this portion of Indian philosophy and 
tradition, is incontestably proved by the monuments existing 
at Ellora, and in the island of Elephanta ; the symbolism oj 
the Indians, Egyjftians, and even of the Greeks, can have 
arisen only from that source. Il^iman sacrifices are com- 
manded in the Veda to be offered to the goddess Kali ; but 
before positively asserting this, it would perhaps be desir- 
able to consult the text, with the assistance of a mature 

* Ganesa, son of Siva, god of wisdom. • 
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critical work, by which the antiquity of the whole might be 
satisfactorily proved, and Jater additions distinguished and 
separated from the original work. 


CuAP. IV, The Doctrine of the Two Principles. 

The subject we are‘ now approaching is one of the most 
beautiful in the whole sphere of ancient Heathenism — the 
worship of light, and the sun. The doctrine of Dualism, the 
Oriental philosophy of two contending principles, and the 
eternal strife between good and evil, are all members or ad- 
juncts of this religion. Wherever any traces of it are re- 
cognised, it iippeai-s to have maintained a vigorous contest 
against the ftiaterkl disposition of mind already noticed, even 
as though it were a reappearance of tliat divine light of truth, 
which was too early lost and forgotten. The spirit of this 
philosophy is completely ideal : it is true that the idea of 
self-acting oneness (ichheit) is common to all Indian systems ; 
and the derivation of all light and vigour from the spiritual 
essence of the one Supreme Being is found to be of more uni- 
versal acceptation the higher we advance in tracing the his- 
tory of Oriental philosojihy : in this sense, therefore, the epithet 
Ideal may justly be applied to almost every Eastern system. 
The peculiar affinity of Oriental and European Idealism con- 
sists principally in tlic opinion that activity, life, and free- 
dom can alone be recognised as actually effective in their 
operation ; dead repose and motionless inactivity being con- 
demned as utterly void and ineffective. It is true that great 
philosophical difficulties maj^’ be raised against this system, 
considered as such ; if, for example, the principle of evil be 
described, as in eternal opposition to all holiness and virtue, 
must recognise the existence of a separate power, dis- 
tinct from, if not co-equal with, the Supreme Divinity, and 
consequently maintaining** the position he occupies in the 
world by his own independent strength, and thus destroying 
all idea of unity. But if, as is usually the case, it be as- 
serted that the opposing principle is finally overpowered and 
, subdued, Jlhriman being transformed, and once more united 
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with and reconciled to Ormuz, the principle of disunion is 
virtually abandoned ; everything melts pantheistically into 
one single essence, and the eternal distinction between good 
and evil is completely set aside. Y^t, notwithstanding these 
defects, the intellectual religion of the^Persians deserves to 
rank next to the Christian faitli and doctrine, as propounded 
in the Old Testament and dev^lop^d and comf^leted in the 
New : its severe truth and hi^i moral tendency give it a 
decided superiority to all other Oriental systems. 

The distinction between good and evil ’must unavoidably^ 
be neutralised by* the dootrines of Pantheism. Kowever it 
may seek in words to refute that imputation, a belief in 
emanation crushes all freedom of mind and spirit, by the 
infinite weight of conscious guilt, and the conviction that all 
created beings liave been wretched from their eternal origin, 
down to the present time. The doctrine of thc/Pwo Princi- 
ples, and of the strife between good and:'e'^il, forms a medium 
between those two extremes, and is in itself a mighty im- 
pulse, prompting to a similar struggle, an unquenchable 
source of pure morality and virtue. Whatever may have been 
the hidd(*n origin of this doctrine and these systems, they 
must, undoubtedly, be referred to a period of very remote 
antiquity; for Zerduslit merely reproduced the doctrines, 
and can scarcely, indeed, have been the first even to revive 
them ; their origin must unquestionably claim our venera- 
tion, even if it be not esteemed divine, for the free life of 
pure moral strength cannot be embodTed in theory, unless it 
be first in active operation. This doctrine is, indeed, no 
subtle speculation of inventive fancy; and the strile between 
the principles ofl good and evil w'ill be an empty ami un- 
meaning phrase to all except Jhose wdio, animajpd by a pure 
enthusiHsm for virtue and holiness, have striven, 'with the 
W'liole energy and power of their nature, against the pre- 
vailing power and encroachments of the spirit of evil. 
Although from tl^e simplicity of its structure and component 
parts, this philosophy may be reduced to a system, it does 
indeed deserve a far loftier name, — it is life and action. 
Whoever, by his own free operation, lias g«ained a conscious- 
ness of his moral existence, may thence be enabled to com- 
prehend the Jife of nature. 

This religion does not make the wild vigour efr destruc-* 
XX 3 
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tive power of nature the objects of its adoration ; not enjoy- 
ment nor death, but the purest and most beneficent elements, 
fire and light, therefore life, and indwelling spirit generally. 
The seven Amshasponds. or genii of the elements, and pri- 
mary powers of existence, stand, like so many kings of nature, 
around the throne of their sovereign ruler. Heaven is thronged 
by the sacred Feruers, the divine prototypes and ideas of all 
created things. Mythras, the star of day, and friend of man, 
stands as the mediator l^tween him and the divinity ; all 
bloody sacrifices are abolished, and the sacred union and en- 
* joyment of the pure Horn and Miezd, consecrated by the 
priest at the altar, signifies an internal communion with 
God, through the noblest strength and luxuriant produce of 
his blooming productions. 

The adoration of the elements, however, is not the only 
characteristic- feature of this religion ; heroes and warriors, 
also, became objects of worship ; yet they were no longer 
adored merely as destroyers and conquerors, nor reverenced 
on account of their physical strength and vigour, but as 
heavenly conquerors of the giants, triumphant over the 
powers of darkness and the spirits of hell. The combat be- 
tween Iran and Turan is but an earthly counterpart of the 
eternal struggle between the powe|*s of good and evil, perpetu- 
ally carried on in heaven. Feridun and Rustan, whose names 
have been so often celebrated in heroic song, subdue and 
fetter the savage strength of Zohak and Afrasiab; but 
Dscheraschid appears, resplendent above them all, the ideal 
of a perfect king, shining forth in the gloom of an obscure 
antiquity. A realm of perfect happiness, where light at 
length reigns triumphant in joy and blessedness, becomes a 
necessary appendage of this /system of philosophy, no less 
than the periection of the original condition of the world, 
when Meshia and Meshianc-s wandered in the garden of in- 
nocence : a condition which the religion of Zerdusht seeks 
oiily to restore. 

All the loveliest fables of Indian mythology owe their 
birth to this philosophy. 'Wg may trace back to this source 
the all-preserving, beneficent, and sagacious Vishnoo, with 
his followers and attendants. His feminine image and con- 
sort has, however, no resemblance to the wild spouse of Siva, 
^he fearful Kali. She is the lily of heaven (Pedmah), the 
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blessed and ever blessing goddess Lacshmi, or Sri, the lovely 
daughter of the benignant sea-god Varuna. Cama, the 
god of love, is always found near to her, and the sun-god 
Indra, the friend of man, surrounded by all blessed and 
beneficent spirits, genii, and celeft^al nymphs. Vishnoo 
frequently appeared upon earth, under the various forms of a 
king, a sage, a wonder-working ’vjarrior and Jiero, but al- 
ways with the intention of checking the progress of crime, 
exterminating giants and unfriendly powers, and animating 
all good genii to suppo^ and protect their leader, the high- 
souled Indrd. m % 

This noble ideh has been greatly defaced by arbitrary 
fables and inventions ; feigning that God, like another Pro- 
teus, assumed not only the human form, and appeared in the 
character of a philosopher or hero, but also took that of a 
turtle, a boar, a man-lion, and a fish. Still, the mere concep- 
tion of so grand an idea as the incarnation of^ ft God, is an 
abiding proof of the ^profound reflective character of the 
Indian mind, and of the high degree of intelligence with 
which that people was endowed. The same pure and beau- 
tiful idea of affording salvation to the pure in heart, and 
annihilating all evil and destructive powers, may be seen 
tinder every variety of form. We occasionally find in other 
systems of mythology, if based on high moral prkici 1)163,^0011 
descriptions of heroes as almost answer to our ideas of god- 
like virtue ; heroes, who, obedient to sublime laws, and in 
the performance of glorious duties, laboured only to subvert 
the wicked, and raise and protect the good. But in no Her- 
cules or hero of the poet's song is tlie idea of deified 
humanity so vividly embodied as in that of the Indian 
Ramii, the geneVous conqueror, whose voluntary exile and 
loneliness, anil sometimes fbftunate, sometimes unhappy 
affection for vSita, has been so sweetly and deliciously sung. 

This doctrine mounts to a still liigher grade of perfec^tion, 
if we consider the lofty morality in life and doctrine of tjje 
Indian hermits jfhd munis, particularly as they arc described 
in the Puranas. The austere self-denial of those old peni- 
tents and rishis, who by voluntary and self-inflicted torture 
thought to extort as it were a higher degree of virtue, hap- 
piness, and supei-natural power, are thrown rather into the 
background* and we are struck occasionally by th^ sweetest 

I I 3 • 
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Tesignatioii and trust in God, a sentiment fraught with 
humility and pure heavenly love. 

The worship of Vishnoo"holds so important a place in the 
philosophy of the Vedas, that it becomes a question of sur- 
passing interest, whether* the doctrines and opinions there 
promulgated concerning him are precisely the same as those 
contained in the Puranas. This certainly is not the case in 
the book of Menu, but tlie question need not now be debated, 
as we already possess sufficient data to enable us to arrange 
in their proper order the various stages and strata of its 
, general progress and development, bht without attempting to 
determine the exact chronology of each, ot to form them into 
a regular history. 

This system is not purely poetical, although many and 
indeed the most beautiful among the Persian and Indian 
fables were founded on the doctrine of the two principles 
and the worship of the free spirit of nature. The full mean- 
ing and intention of many fictions of the Greek and Latin 
mythology also, as well as the Northern, is first seen when 
they are considered as forming part of that cycle of ideas. 
Still, notwithstanding their inherent poetic spirit, they will 
generally be found susceptible of a philosophical construc- 
tion and interpretation. Even in the symbolism of the 
Persians w« discover a certain regular proportion in the 
symbolic figures, a form symmetrically constructed, and the 
first germ of which is in Dualism, in the antagonism or 
alternate manifestatiop of the primary powers. It seems 
highly probable that a philosophical system of similar intent 
and spirit was also common among the Indians. Whether 
the principles of Dualism were contained in the Nyaya phi- 
losophy*, next to the Mimansa the oldest* now extant, or 
whether thectwo systems of ‘Madhwo and Rainanujo, into 
which the adherents of Vishnoo divided themselves, and 
which are noticed and contrasted in the writings of the 

The word Nyaya in the MS. copy of the Amaracoiha^ is explained 
by tertavMn^ combat, unless the name of that philosophy should be 
differently derived through myo/^,he ordains (constituif), whence the 
doctrine of morality. According to the first explanation, Nyayi may 
also be supposed to mean dialectic ; but our ideas of Indian philosophy 
are as yet so undecided, that Nyaya is sometimes explained as referring 
to a branch of philosophic logic, and at others as a decided system, and 
belonging to a distinct sect. * 
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Vedas, arose from the same source, may be seen by future 
researches, which may also decide the question as to whe- 
ther Zerdusht adopted Indian dbctrines exclusively, or the 
reverse. Since so much unquestionably proceeded from 
India, may not a little at least hate flowed back thither ? 
It should be constantly remembered tnat this is by no means 
impossible, and we ought therefore to be oj our guard 
against mistaking circumstanees, which are»merely of fre- 
quent occurrence, for an universal law to the neglect of 
individual dissimilarities. * 

Some foreign admixtures may be discovered in alm^st^ 
every branch of Indian writings, but the Puranas are un- 
questionably the first in which the religion and fictions of 
Vishnoo predominate, partly, indeed,' in the same philoso- 
phical sense which they bear in later systems. We also 
meet in the Puranas with personages and histories borrowed 
from the Holy Scriptures ; not merely those which, like the 
history of Noah, were' familiar to all nations and people, blifc 
others also which appear peculiar to the sacred writings; 
the history of Job, for example : still we must not too has»» 
tily conclude that they were borrowoii immediately from the 
records of the Old Testament by Indian poets and sages, for 
it is probable that the Hebrews and Persians, and again the 
Persians and Indians, may have had more ideas in common 
than is usually supposed. » 

Altliough the system we have been describing appears 
in a most favourable light, in comparison with other ancient 
superstitions, still even here, as in every case in which the 
high manifestation of divine light was not preserved in un- 
sullied purity in the soul, errors and superstitions early 
became annexed to the truth, and the false bias given in 
those ancient limes was followM up with so much eagerness 
and unanimity, that the most beautiful and sublime ideas 
often gave rise to customs and ceremonies which cannot 
be contemplated without abhorrence. A feeling of the in- 
effable beauty, t>urity, and holiness of the primal elements, 
though in itself both poetically be£\,utiful and at the same 
time a profound and unquestionable truth, gave birth to an 
anxious and fearful horror of polluting and corrupting that 
sacred spring of life, tlie etherial essence of nature, by con- 
tact with human corpses. To inter a dead body the earth, 

114 • 
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or oven to consume it in the still holier element of fire, wae 
therefore condemned by tlie Peman religion as almost the 
greatest crime of which any human being could be guilty, 
and hence arose the fearful practice, common among the 
ancient Magi, of giving fehe bodies of their* dead to be torn 
to pieces by wild beasts ; a Custom which is still in force in 
Thibet, not\^thstanding fhe change of religion : it has even 
extended into the northern corner of Asia, as far as Kams- 
chatka, in the same manner in which customs and ceremonies 
often subsist, evea when the government or legislation under 
^vrhioh. they were first appointed is no longer in being. This 
belief, however, is not generally insisted' upon as a philo- 
sophical principle, or at least not as a severe and exclusive 
system ; and it is therefore probable that many old astro- 
logical errors and superstitions may similarly have crept into 
the pure worship of nature and the elements, or may soon 
have found »path of return thither. 

That divine light of which the ‘present treatise more 
peculiarly treats, was constantly described as a principle 
and essence of gradual development; the morning dawn 
heralding a better time, but preceded by a far diflerent 
period of darkness and obscurity : we are thus led back to 
the material idea of original gloom and chaos, and of Night, 
the mother of all created things. 

I recall these facts merely in refutation of the belief that 
a mythology which, like the Greek, sprang from Chaos, or 
Night, as the mother of all things, must consequently be pure 
materialism, and be incompatible with the clear and glowing 
ideas which distinguished the Oriental systems, and whose 
influence is so widely different throughout the realms of 
fancy and imagination. 

Yet the religion of light, Originally so pure 'and beautiful, 
has been much corrupted in other respects. This system of 
philosophy has had more inffuence than any other, except the 
astrological superstition, on the establishment and formation 
of^ secret societies and mysteries. A loftiet degree of illu- 
mination ought indeed to bring with it an increase of hu- 
mility and io\e; but the slightest estrangement from the 
pure source of truth, even in the most highly gifted, leads 
to pride rather than to more gentle and gracious sen- 
timents ; a-ud those who believed themselves endowed with 
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•clearer revektians of bidden wisdom, separatiog in disdainful 
and mysterious selfishness from their fellpw-men, presumed 
in their seclusion to assume die place of that Providence 
which governs all, considering other men hut as blind tools 
for the working out of their peculiar aim and object, and 
holding themselves justified in thus employing them. 

This was probably the case in the earliest antiquity, as 
well as in our own time, amd {^rhaps fan more frequently 
than is usually imagined. • 


Chap. V. — Pantheism. 

Among the various Oriental systems of philosophy, which, 
on account of their great historic weight and widely extended 
influence, claim our consideration, one only, Pantheism, now 
remains to be noticed. The spirit of this system may be 
recognised in the religion of the Buddhists, which at the 
commencement of the Clu'istian era' 1000 years after its first 
origin, was common to the natives of Thibet, China, Ceylon, 
and the wlxole eastern peninsula of India, besides the people 
of Tartary and the North. The doctrine of the nothingness 
of all matter, to which the belief in its unity or oneness so 
naturally leads, has at least been attpbuted to Fo, the Chinese 
philosopher, as his peculiar, most essential, and esoteric doc- 
trine, founded on the clearest and most distinct science ; but 
a doctrine which supposes every object in creation to bo thus 
nullified and jfbsorbed into an abstract and negative concep- 
tion of the Eternal, is too theroughly visionaiy and untenable 
to subsist for more than a very brief period. 

It must not be forgotten tliat the Pantheistic philosophy 
is considered the latest of the Oriental systems ; the historical 
evidence on which this is asserted will be cited below f and 
I shall merely remark in thisi, place, that the profound and 
vital idea originally entertained of the Eternal and his al- 
mighty power, must have been greatly vitiated and enfeebled 
before it could descend to lose itself in the false and visionaiy 
notion of the oneness or unity of all things, so distant too 
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from the doctrine of their nullity. All other Oriental doc- 
trines, however disguised by error and fiction, are founded 
in, and dependent on, divine and marvellous revelations; 
but Pantheism is the ofispring of unassisted reason, and 
therefore marks the traiiSition from the Oriental to the 
European philosophy, it is ne less fiattering to the self- 
conceit of man^han to his jndolence. When once men have 
arrived at the conclusion that a^l is unity, an opinion at once 
so comprehensive and all-annChilating, further research or 
investigation is deemed superfluous; every thing that is 
divine, drawn from other sources, or believed in by other 
men, appears, to their superficial reasoning, to be merely the 
delusive folly of superstition, and even life itself, with its 
mutations, is, in their eyes, but a fallacious and unsubstantial 
semblance of reality. 

If any energy of mind or depth of feeling still survive, and 
the doctrine ho carried out in its fullest scope and intensity, 
it certainly assumes a very difierent, and at the same time a 
most fearful, character. In India more especially, it has 
frequently prompted a system of voluntary and self-inflicted 
torture, which to the calm contemplator seems almost in- 
credible: like the spirit-crushing martyrdom of the Yogis 
and Sonnyasis, who aimed at a total annihilation of self as the 
highest perfection. In colder and feebler natures, however, 
the doctrine of Pantheism engendered a belief that guilt itself 
was but an empty delusion, and the conviction that all, being 
one, must be equally perfect, brought with it a false and glit- 
tering semblance of internal peace. 

In China, however, where Pantheism prevailed long before 
the time when the religion of Buddha was introduced, this 
latter may perhaps have borrowed a little from the former. 
In other countries, generally^ ^Buddhism assumes a very 
mingled form, and we find in it many doctrines drawn from 
the worship of Siva especially. In Tartar Buddhism we 
discover a more than usually hideous and distorted image of 
the 'fearful and destructive power of divinity. Turner found 
in Thibet festivals of Kali, the restoration of Carticeya and 
Ganesa, and the entire suite of Siva. 

The Chinese Number-philosophy, as set forth in the old 
Y-king*, the Book of Unity, comprises another and very 
* liking, sometimes called the Book of Changes. 
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pure system of Pantheism. This is one of the most re<* 
markable records existing; of Oriental philosc^hy. Although 
Fo-hi, who is named as its adthor, is a merely dctitious 
character, still the circumstance that the true meaning of 
the work had long been a subject of dispute even in the 
time of Kon-fu-tse* (in the year 550 b.c.), who was the 
last of its classical expounders, groves it at^once to have 
been of great antiquity. It is not written in the ordinary 
character, but in peculiarly simple forms and symbols, and 
is therefore the less likely to have been changed or falsified. 
The great Supreme Being, of whom this hieroglyphic 
treats, is also cSiled Tao, or divine reason, through which 
all things are created ; or Tai-ki, the great supreme point, 
through whom all things are produced, and in whom all dis^ 
tinction and separation terminates.^ This great one is 
divided into two primary equations, or beings of contrasting 
powers and attributes, from whose various Connexions and 
combinations every thing comes into existence according to 
a certain fixed mechanism and blind necessity, the laws of 
which are imposed by Tao. The Yn and Yang — the per- 
fect, masculine and active ; and thejmperfect, feminine and 
passive ; are symbolised, the first by entire and unbroken, 
the second by a broken line ; these again produce four other 
combinations, signs, or symbols, as they are called ; the 
greater and lesser Yang, and the greater and lesser Yn, re- 
spectively expressed by two broken or unbroken lines placed 
parallel, and the two lesser by a brq^en line placed above or 
below the unbroken. The eight koua, or symbols, in the 
threefold combination of the Yang and Yn, are the eight 
elementary powers.^ Moral ideas might once have been 

conveyed by the six-fold combination and reduplication of 

• 

• Confucius. 

f The ji^reat first principle has engendered or produced two equations 
and differences, or primary rules oF existence, but these two primary 
rules or oppositions, namely, Yn and Yang, or repose and motion, » thin , 
affirmative and negative, as we might otherwise call them, — have proouced 
four signs or symbols, and these four* symbols have produced the eight 
koua, or furtlier combinations. See Philosophy of History^ p. ISO. 

^ 1. Kien, or ether. 2. Kni, or pure water. 3. Li, or pure 6re. 
4. Tchin, or thunder. 5. *Tiun, the wind. 6. Kan, common water. 
7. Keu, a giountain, and 8. Kuen, the earth. — SchlegsVa Philosophy of 
History, p. 131. , 
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that triple form. But all are soon lost in a mere play of 
numbersi — or, to speak philosophically, all that apparent 
indiyidi:^ty is merely a ditference in degree and combina- 
tion. In the Number-philosophy of Kon-fu-tse, the five, as 
the perfect middle num^r, ranks highest, ahd not the four 
or the six, as in other systems c of Number-philosophy; and 
the five first ^en numbers, up to ten, belong, according to 
him, to the heavenly, the five uneven, on the contrary, to 
the earthly powers. 

If Pantheism is not a mere theory and sentiment, as would 
^Q^ar from the description of the Indian Yogis and Sonny- 
asis, contained in the Bhagavatgita, but is Considered in the 
light of a scientific system, it will prove to be nothing more 
than a combination-play of the positive and negative, framed 
according to the mere mechanism of reason, which is far 
ketter expressed by a number-symbolism of the kind above 
described, than it coujd be in words. Finding a place as it does 
in the earliest form of Pantheism, it ap^iears probable that it 
originated in the later alterations and debasement of Dualism. 
When the doctrine of the Two Principles ceased to be a re- 
ligious belief, and was degraded into a merely philosophical 
system, the idea of the two primal powers being united and 
absorbed into one higher being could hardly fail to be 
admitted. 

The original signification of the Yang is, according to De 
<Juignes, light and movement ; of the ^ Yn, darkness and 
repose. Many Chinese doctrines and traditions, before the 
time of Kon-fu-tse, bear an undeniable resemblance to the 
Persian ideas, similar to that which we have already noticed 
between the Chinese and Scriptural records. Those coun- 
tries had, indeed, more intercourse than would appear at the 
first glance. The principal 8eat'\>f the old religion of China 
was in the north-west province of Shen-see, and the Persian 
faith ruled in Bactria. The philosopher Laokiun had jour- 
neyed far into the west. 

15 it not possible, then, that a similar connexion may have 
subsisted between the Indian Sanebya, or Number-philoso- 
phy of Kopilo, and the Chinese ? The philosophy of Fo 
did, undoubtedly, at a later period, travel from India into 
China, and may not the same have happened with other 
systems? In the commentary on Menu’s book of laws, 
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Mahat and Avyakto, the mighty, the incomprehensible and 
indivisible, are cited as the two j)rinciples of the philosophy 
of Kopilo. But perhaps this apparent Dualism had a similar 
meaning in the Y-king. The Bhagavatgita removes every 
doubt as to the Pantheistic tendeifcy of the Sanchyst philo- 
sophy, and we must therefor^ conclude that the author either 
completely misunderstood it, or violently wre#ed the mean- 
ing to Support his own systenf. In the Bhag%*vatgita, and all 
other works ascribed to VyasaJ we remark the prevalence of 
the Vedanta philosophy, of which he was the founder, and 
this system is consequently, better known to us thanmy 
other Indian theory. 

It is clearly seen, even from the. translation, to be pure 
Pantheism ; and the philosophical precision of the origina:! 
record would probably make some passages even more for^^ 
cible. Certainly, however, it was, as its pame, Vedanta^ 
indicates, merely a remodelling of that ancient*Indian system 
hallowed by the tradition of the Vedas. 

The ancient Saga, as well as the ancient construction, are 
preserved throughout ; but, wherever it is possible, the new 
meaning is interpolated, and all referred to that one great 
supreme being — the highest Brahma ; also Ghuinyon, the 
object of knowledge, is here expressively defined as the me- 
dium between being and^not being,— Sot and Osot (chap. 13.). 
Yet there are numerous passages directed against the Veda 
itself; and the unqualified praise bestowed upon the Sanchyic 
philosophy, in preference to every»other, seems to indicate 
an actual agreement with that system. 

It has, nevertheless, been maintained by some few writers^, 
that these three systems are three branches of philosophy, 
the Sancliya being physics, the Mimansa ethics, and the 
dialectics ; while otTiers, on the contrary, consider 
them to be so many systems of philosophy ; among which, 
the Nyaya would deserve peculiar attention, as one of the 
most ancient, and, with the exception of the Mimansh. the 
only one mentioned in the book of Menii, and numbered 
with it among the Upangas.* The moral spirit of the 
Mimansa, and the speculative creativeness of the Sanchyk, 
agree with the rank which we have assigned them in our 

* 7*hero*are four Upanjijas, called Purana, Vytiya, Miinans4, and 
Bhermasdstra, — Sir Wm, Jones, , 
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systematic arrangement of Indian philosophy. A further 
acquaintance with Indian wqrks may render a more distinct 
division possible ; it is enough for the present that Menu’s 
book of laws enables us to judge with tolerable accuracy of 
those very ancient Indian ''doctrines, which form the basis of 
their legislature, — the essential characteristics of the Ve- 
danta philosophy (which, afi the latest, closes the entire series 
of Indian literafUre,) are plainly set forth in the Bhagavat- 
gita. 

Indian literature- may, for the greater facility of investi- 
gation, be provisionally divided into four epochs. The first 
will <iomprise the Vedas, and other writings closely con- 
nected with them, as Menu’s book of laws: the Vedas, 
though perhaps corrupted by single interpolations, cannot 
have been entirely remodelled ; and the fact that, in so short 
a space of time, vocabularies wxre already required for the 
correct understanding of the text, argues much in favour of 
its genuineness. The intention ascribed to the Rigv6da and 
Yajurveda, compiled in prose, was difierent, being that of a 
magical and liturgical cosmogony ; while the Samaved, in 
verse, is moral, but probably with many mythical and histo- 
rical circumstances interwoven, as is the case with the Mano- 
V ondhormoshastron . 

Another grand epoch is formed by the works ascribed to 
Vyasa, the eighteen Purtinas, the Mahabharata, and the Ve- 
danta philosophy. Although the books attributed to him 
are so numerous that they cannot possibly have been the pro- 
duction of one single individual, still it is probabh^ that a 
similarity of doctrine and opinion prevails in all, with but 
little dissimilarity in the general style, from which, however, 
that of Menu’s Book of Laws dilfi^rs in a remarkable degree. 

As the Vcdvis appear to givii’ the earliest intelligible in- 
dications of the gradual and mysterious operation of :i false 
tendency, the writings which intervene between it and the 
Puranas will probably prove equally instructive and im- 
portant. Nearly all the philosophical writings of earlier 
date than the Vedanta may be classed with them, some being 
simply in accordance with it, as the Sanchya, and others 
again disputing and opposing the doctrines inculcated in it ; 
besides these, the Ramayana, and probably also many other 
poems, whicji are afterwards more fully worked up in the 
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Puranas. The p^reat antiquity of the Mahabharati and R4- 
mayana, in the internal atructqre at least, if not in outward 
form, is incontestably proved by the monuments existing at 
Ellora and elsewhere. 

This, then, I should term the stfc^nd epoch. The Puranas 
and other works of Vyasa form the third ; finally the fourth 
and latest epoch is formed by Cslidas and other poets, who 
clothed the old sagas and Id^ends which till then had been 
considered the exclusive projfbrty of the priesthood, in more 
popular forms as dramas or poems, and- thus fitted them for 
universal admiration and appreciation. • • 

But the most impcrtant periods of Indian, and indeed of 
Oriental philosophy and religion generally, are the following : 
first, the diffusion of the pure doctrine of Emanation, which 
at length degenerated into astrological superstition and fa- 
natic materialism ; and tlie doctrine of the JVo Principles, 
which subsequently was transformed from Dualism into Pan- 
theism. * 

Oriental philosophy and its influence on the human mind 
has never been more deeply debased than in its alliance with 
Pantheism, which is as destructive ao morality as even Ma- 
terialism, while its influence on fancy and imagination is 
equally fatal. It is quite probable that in India, where, 
notwithstanding a great apparent uniformity, there existed 
such a diversity of intellectual and spiritual development, 
many single instances of ordiftary scepticism or even of an 
empiric tendency may be found, dint whether these indi- 
cations were ever developed into a regular system, or ar- 
ranged in a more scientific form, has not yet been decided. 

I have merely attempted at present to direct your attention 
to the most important of these systems — those which form * 
epochs and illustrate the gdKeral progress of^Oriental litera- 
ture and pliilosophy. I have intentionally omitted many 
which might nevertheless have illustrated the contrast and 
affinity between the different systems, the gradual transition 
from one to another, or the entire development and formation 
of each separate scheme and 4ts different modifications, as 
the great diversity of these contemplations would probably 
have interfered too much with our consideration of the pecu- 
liar then^ of this treatise. 
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Chap. L — the Origin op Poetry. 

• 

The ancient forms of speech, wWch I have attempted in 
the first book to trace from the root to their loftiest and 
widest ramifications, constitute a record, far more valuable 
and instructive than all those monuments of stone, the half 
ruined, giant grandeur of which, at Persepolis, Ellora, or in 
Egyptian Theba'a, are still contemplated, after the lapse of 
ages, with wonder and reverence. The <:^uestion of religiop, 
however, — the one idea ever predominant in all ages of the 
world, — cannot with any propriety be omitted in the history 
of mankind, either of ancient or modern times. I have there- 
fore laid before you in the preceding book an analysis of the 
successive development of the Oriental mind, in its four 
most remarkable systems, or rather according to the four 
most important periods of Oriental genius. The present 
book will be devoted to the consideration.of certain historical 
results, which appear to J)e the natural consequence of the 
immutable principles of faith already noticed ; and which, 
though merely hinted at, at present, may at a future period 
be enlarged upon in some more elaborate work on the History 
of Antiquity. 

Instead of bewildering mystlf and my readers with 
isolated comparisons between the Indian and different other 
systems of mythology, I shall rather attempt to give a 
general outline of the earliest Oriental modes of thought, 
accoMing to the evidence supplied by authentic records. 
The darkness and confusioa of tliat peidod can only be 
satisfactorily elucidated by a thqpoughly comprehensive 
review of the entire scheme of mythology ; and such a re- 
view, if properly combined at the same time with an in- 
quiry into t|^e historical genealogy of the language, will 
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afford a clue to assist our progress through that ancient 
labyrinth, and to point oujt to us the way of return to holi* 
ness and light. The inexhaustible and peculiar development 
remarkable in these ancient systems must also be passed 
over ; but although it is quite irxfppssible to trace back to 
any one definite source the entire abundance of imitative 
fancy displayed in them, it canqpt be denied that many 
general resemblances exist evtn in the most •varied and dis- 
cursive systems, and nothing ^in all that arbitrary play of 
poetic diction is completely without ifttention ; much will be 
found which leads back to one and the same general sigJitfi* 
cation, not only in what is usually termed allegoric, but still 
more in the spirit, the tenor, and the ^general impulse mani-^ 
test throughout the whole series. The one general idea 
which lies at the root of every system of polytheism will 
partially explain the origin of mythology, or at least indi«» 
catc the point from whence it first arose, and the manner in 
which in its further dbvelopment it followed the progress of 
tlie human mind. 

The first germ of polytheism is contained in the doctrine 
of Emanation, — that is to say, of the .eternal and progressive 
development of the Divinity, and of universal spiritual 
animation. The belief in astrology, and the sensual adora- 
tion of nature, called forth the abounding riches of ancient 
mythological fables, which were subsequently softened, beau- 
tified, and enriched by the doc1i*ine of the two principles — 
the religipn of light, and the pious and divinely inspired 
hero-worship ; but as soon as pantheistic ideas were intro- 
duced, at whatever period that may have been, mythology, 
ere long, became regarded merely in the light of allegory, or 
as an esoteric veil of poetic fancy and diction. The Greek 
mythology is 'perhaps the rif Rest in symmetrical develop- 
ment, but the Indian is far more comprehensive in its mys- 
tical ideality; which, indeed, appears to have been transfused 
from thence into every other system. It would be difficult 
to point out any^idea or doctrine, common in either of the 
different intellectual systems, which was not also known 
among the Indians ; nor any fable holding a distinguished 
place in merely poetical mythologies, the counterpart of 
which does^not exist also in the Indian* 

In the preceding book wc have shown the ^ank whicli 

KK • 
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ought to be assigned in the series to Egyptian and Syriac 
mythology; European traditions, and the poems of the Celtic, 
Roman, Greek, German, and Sclavonian mythologies may 
be viewed in the same light, though still involved in 
considerable obscurity,4, their genius and general progress 
will thus be rendered intelligible. We have arranged the 
different systems of the ^ibove-named piythologies in such 
order as will correspond with^ the regular succession of the 
different doctrines introduced. As most decided traces of 
the ancient system of metempsychosis are found in the 
Celtic religion, wc might expect that the Latin mythology 
would contain more vestiges of it than that of the Greeks. 
Dualism, or the strife between tlie two principles of good 
and evil, was a predominant feature in Sclavonian mytho- 
logy*; that doctrine, together with the worship of the ele- 
ments, which we have been accustomed to combine with the 
former, was not unknown in Germany. The Greek appears 
to stand in the exact medium between*^ both. It is less con- 
fined to any strict philosophical intention than any other, 
and is, on the contrary, more entirely poetical. 

An unexpected light is thrown by the Indian system upon 
the source and peculiar character of Greek poetry. It has, 

• The Sclavonians of the Baltic acknowledged tw^o principles, o!je of 
good, the other of evil ; they called the former Biel Bog (Bog in Scla- 
vouian signifies God) or the White God, from whom all tliat was good 
proceeded ; and the second Chehii Bog, or Black God, who was the 
cause of all evil ; this latter^was represented in the form of a Ijion. Tlic 
most celebrated idol, whose temple was at Arcina, was Sviatovid, that is 
“ holy sight he had two chests and four heads, lliere were other 
divinities, such as Porenut, with four faces (probably the god of 
seasons, from the word porn, season,) and a fiflh face on hi& breast ; 
Porevit, with five hands ; Bughevit, {supposed god of war, with heven 
faces, seven swords at bis side, and tCnnigluii in his hand.'^&c. The Scla- 
vonian deities usually have more than one head ; many have in some part 
of their body a human face, signifying the good principle, or a lion's 
head, denoting the evil principle. Many have also the figure of a beetle 
on them, which might denote an Egyptian origin. 

Ilie Eastern Sclavonians worshipped Perun, or tfie god of thunder ; 
Volos, the god of the docks ; Kotfcda, the god of festivals ; Kupala, the 
god of the fruits of the earth. Dittman, a German writer, pretends that 
the Pagan Sclavonians did not believe in the immortality of the soul ; 
but that statement is sufficiently refuted fiy several customs and cere- 
monies which they observed for the repose of the dead. — Extracted from 
the Beany Cy^opetdia, 
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indeed, a two-fold origin; the one is natural, that feeling 
which, alike in uncultivated or l^ighly civilised nations,, has 
every where breathed itself forth in song ; the other, the 
mystical element of ancietft poetry, which cannot be so 
simply explained : we may not say •of this last-mentioned as 
of that which is the natural offspring of feeling, that it 
exists every where, the growth of a spontaneous impulse, 
common in the new world a^ well as in tlfe old ; it is a 
poetry, the spring of which lie^ deeply interwoven with the 
ancient tissue of fancy and religion. 

The copiousness of the earliest poetry, and its wild illid* 
gigantic creations, arose from a superstitious worship of the 
divinely productive power in nature,^ and the idea of in- 
finity attached to it ; and when the beautiful light of a 
softer, holier inspiration beamed upon those rude fables^ 
their very wildness gave them the stamp qf poetry and 
imagination. This is precisely the ckaract^ of Greek 
poetry, and of that especially in which, as is most generally 
the case, the richness and vigour of ancient superstitions are 
still in vital operation, and the belief in the gods has not yet 
evaporated into the mere imagery of.poetic diction. 

Let us not, like ordinary letter-learned critics, study the 
form alone without the spirit, but rather contemplate the 
inner life of that mythology, and we shall find that all their 
poems are of one description, mvthic or heroic. If we re- 
ject all immaterial diftcrences of outward form, we shall see 
that in Homer as well as in -^scltylus, in Pindar as in 
Sophocles, the blending of that originally wild and gigantic 
power with softer and sweeter impulses, gives a peculiar 
fascination to their writings; though all may Vary much in 
proportion to^ tlieir different degree of deviation from, or 
approximation to, the primar^ idea, or in indit^dual traits of 
loveliness or harshness. 

This, and this alone, is true poetry ; all to which that 
name has been ^iven in later times, wlien art had anne^d 
60 much to the original germ, becomes so only when it 
breathes a kindred spirit with tUbse old heathen fictions, or 
because it springs from them. If it were not too bold to 
hazard a conjecture frftn the few fragments now in our 
possession, J should imagine that Indian poetry, in this its 
peculiar essence, was not so very different to the ancient 
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Greek, except that the former, if I may so speak, is designed 
on far grander proportions, the original ground work of the 
fables being generally more strange and wild, but softened 
down in later times into a sph'itual loveliness, which is in 
form even more morallf *and intellectually beautiful than the 
grace of Pindar and SophocleS. 

The first Source andvorigin of the imitative arts also, 
among tlie Indians, EgyptianI, and ancient Greeks, is iden- 
tical in character with thaf of their heroic poetry. The 
same combination of gigantic boldness and softness, which 
•cdRstitutes the very essence of classic poetry, gave its pecu- 
liar expression to the plastic beauty of Grecian art ; at least, 
as long as the minds^ of their sculptors were still imbued 
with their first lofty impulses, before old traditions became 
extinct, and the genius of the art was entirely lost. 


Chap. II. — Op the eabliest Emigration of Nations. 

Poetry was intrinsically bound up with the religion of 
antiquity, and so completely one with it, that many ideas 
which, at the first glance, appear to us strange and inexpli- 
cable, arose naturally from the manner of thought then 
prevailing, and undoubtedly exerted a potent influence on 
the earliest adventuret and migrations of pktions or tribes ; 
although, as has frequently been the case in later periods, 
the force of necessity, and the allurement of interest, stimu- 
lated and co-operated with those ideas 

Whtin'ver fields and towns, the primitive* arts of war and 
peace had been called into existence, trade and commerce 
began to flourish in equal proportion with building and 
agriculture ; and the same influences which in modern history 
appear to reign supreme, were not without some weighty 
even in the first ages of antiquity. Befhre, however, we 
enter into an inquiry conc(*'ning the influence exercised by 
religion on the establishment of the first Indian colonies, it 
will be necessary to make a few preliminary observations on 
the proper light in which to contemplate these earliest emi- 
grations, a/id their general origin and variety. 
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If the entire diversity of these people and nations is to 
be made the theme of our. invest^ation, it will be expedient 
first to set aside the arbitrary supposition of their common 
origin, and of their separation having been occasioned by 
subsequent caus^ ; and to divide tfi^ various races of people 
according to their greater (Jr less antiquity, even as the 
skilled geologist, attentively obseiving the pesition of the 
various strata of the earth. In mountains Or on the level 
surface of the plain, calculated the period of formation of 
each. Here also language presents the first characteristic 
to be observed ; bjut it should be studied rather in its iniel-* 
lectual structure than from the roots merely, which may be 
called the natural parts, and in which^ the points of resem- 
blance usually discovered arc frequently over-strained and 
far-fetched. The point next in importance to that of Ian-* 
guage, is the use of metals, as well copper a^d iron in war 
or agriculture, as the employment of gold and silver for arbi- 
trary, universal signs of the outward value of things ; to 
these points may be added the domestication of useful 
animals, and especially of those which are indispensable in 
the two arts before mentioned. Still Jhe fact, that none of 
the beasts of burden which had so long been generally in 
use throughout tlie old world were known in America at its 
first discovery, cannot be taken as a decisive proof that the 
American race is totally distinct from the Asiatic ; the nu- 
merous American dialects and* their general dissimilarity, 
and the many singular customs which are nevertheless com- 
mon to all those tribes, together with their universal ignor- 
ance of the use of metals, might lead to the same conclusion. 
Nevertheless the eastern islands, which are olearly proved, 
by speech an^ other indications, to be of Asiatic descent, 
are equally destitute of th8* larger animal^; and as the 
strangers who founded the kingdoms of Peru and Mexico, 
and who came originally from Asia or Europe, (as is liistori- 
cally proved by Chinese records, and partly by the authentic 
sagas of the Mexicans,) either did not bring those animals 
with them, or knew not how to preserve them when brought, 
we may reasonably conclude the same to have occurred with 
the primitive settlers ih America. In eastern Asia, much 
may be found that coincides generally with America. The 
extensive employment of metals and beasts of burden in the 

W’ • 
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inferior of Africa, is far from sufficient to prove that those 
nations are of Asiatic origj;i; no .evidence exists in corro- 
boration of this opinion, and there is no ground for disputing 
the numerous facts which militate against its adoption. 

The physical varieties t'emarked in different races of man- 
kind are not, as far as has hitherto been ascertained, of 
material importance. 'Die greatest and most remarkable 
discrepancy is apparent in tne natives of America, who, 
towards the south of that country, have so much of the 
negro character ; but in the north, the white skin and other 
peculiarities of Europeans, as well as the inhabitants of the 
west part of central Asia, partake, in the same degree as 
those people, of the characteristics of the Asiatics. This 
would also presuppose a greater physical flexibility and sup- 
pleness in the Asiatic race, tending perhaps no less to the 
deterioration than to the ennobling of the original stock, since 
the language, histcrical records, and many other circum- 
stances, sufficiently prove the Asiatic 'descent of the white 
European family, as well as of the black inhabitants of 
southern India and the Indian Islands. 

Thus the distribution of races of men, like the internal 
formation of mountains to tlni geologist, supplies a portion 
of our lost historical records, laying before us, as it were, a 
ground-plan of history, which alfords in some parts the most 
irresistible and conclusive proofs, and in others, is as equally 
unintelligible ; for although it may assist us in tracing the 
general connexion, it cannot undertake to embrace the whole 
exuberance of individual detail. 

Another point, no less important to the historical investi- 
gator, is tlie dntermixture of people which so frequently 
took place in the Persian empire, especially along the Gihon 
and Euphrates, towards the Caucasus and Asia Minor, and 
in the central western division of that anciently inhabited 
portion of the globe. If to set these facts distinctly before 
the reader lay within the sphere of our present inquiry, I 
should now endeavour to illustrate the manner in which a 
pew people may be formed through the effects of continual 
migration alone ; that is to say, in what way sudden 
changes of climate and of the ordinary liabits of life would 
naturally lead to a great revolution in language and manners, 
Eo that a v^T trifling intermixture with branches of another 
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stock would suffice to produce an entirely new nation, 
stamped with a complete individuality of character ; which, 
when the moment of separation* and fermentation hod sub- 
sided, would afterwards catitinue unaltered through thou- 
sands of succee'dirig years. If migl^t then be possible to de- 
cide with what degree of •justice central Asia has been 
usually represented in history as t|je general parent, the inex- 
haustible spring of all, people thence emigmting ; and how 
far, and in what measure, it 4s actually clear that the two- 
fold stream of emigration, the courtse of which was more 
usually and naturally directed towards the north- we^ ^ 
this instance led*from the east and south together ; and how 
this district, in which the intermixture of nations was most 
various and fruitful, became actually, from the earliest anti- 
quity, the scene of their origin and development. 

While the emigration of nations is regarded merely as 
an advancing impulse, which may accounted for by 
physical causes alon^, it will be impossible to gain any clear 
ideas of uncient liistory : we should, at the same time, con- 
sider the manner in which a greater branch is sometimes 
seen to divide itself into several lesser parts, while those 
again are continually separated and ^subdivided into greater 
individual varieties; or, on the other hand, the constant 
internnxtui’e whence, in process of time, an entirely new 
race may j)robably arise, different and strikingly degenerate 
in language and character. Dlear vioWvS and opinions, de- 
duced from a^ thorough investigufion of facts, can alone 
throw light upon the chaos of facts and traditions, and well 
or ill grounded theories, wliich form what is usuajly termed 
ancient liistory. , 

We must not expect to recognise in antiquity the counter- ^ 
part of every nation ^ now listing in Asia, and still less 
should we think to find in our modern geographical works 
traces of all which have existed in early times. Many na- 
tions which arose in the inanpcr above described were in 
the same inander swallowed up and completely overwhflmed 
by others ; even ns in the Basque language and in that of • 
the Arnauts* and Wallachians, we still discover faint and 
• 

* Aniauts, the name given to the inhabitcirits of Allmnia. The Alba- 
nians rank,*under the name of Arnaiits, among the flower of the Ottoman , 

K K 4 « 
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feeble tokens of a nation preceding them, and probably 
greater and more extensive than theirs. Many other people, 
probably of even later origin, became amalgamated with 
each other, at a comparatively recent period. 


Chap. III. — On Indian CobONisAxioN and Legislature. 

question has been hitherto left undisturbed, and I 
merely allude to it, as it appears indispensable to the con- 
nexion of the subject, and belongs properly to the third 
and present part of our inquiry. I must particularly call 
attention to the connexion that existed between the oldest 
and most civilised nations of antiquity, a theme well de- 
serving the patient « study of every investigator of ancient 
history. Religion and mythology are *tnost significant fea- 
tures in this connexion, which may also be further evidenced 
by language and architecture : the latter, as it is seen in the 
old Egyptian, Persian, and Indian monuments, presents 
some "very general features, and bears corroborative testi- 
mony to -the unity of all Asiatic inventions. This latter 
point it is the peculiar aim of history either to confirm or 
disprove. If the uncivilised countries of America and 
Southern Africa had remain^ in their original necessitous 
and barbarous condition,,, without receiving any new impulse 

army. The Illyrians were probably the original stock from which the 
Albanians sprung, but this hypothesis cannot receive confirmation from 
comparing it witli* the old Illyrian tongue, because we know nothing 
about the latter ; still the Albanian language, whatever may be its basis, 
has received accessions from the Romans, Goths, Sclavonians, 

Franks, and Italians ; some writers h ive suppbscd them to he descendants 
of the Albani of Asia, and who may, it is conjectured, have retired before 
the advance of the Sclavonian nations, that for some time followed the 
track marked out by the Huns when they broke into Europe. Mr. 
HobFfOUSe, who adopts the above hypothesis, supposes the basis of their 
language to be the Sclavonian. P^nqueville asserts the existence of a 
belief among the Albanians themselves, that thi-y are descended from the 
French (? Franks) ; and Mlletius, a geographer of the last century, says 
they are descended from Celts, who crossed oVer from lapygia, now the 
Terra di Otranto, in the kingdom of Naples. — Extracted from article 
^Ibaniaf in Penny Cyclopedia, 
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from Europe or Asia, implanting in them the germs of 
higlier intellectual actiyity, cultivation and movements, 
scarcely any history could have existed of those countries. 

If we attribute tlie earliest emigration of the Asiatic people 
to some impulse Jiigher than the mfe^e spur of necessity; if the 
unity and similarity of a deeply studied legislation and sys- 
tem Of thought be discovered ai^png them, jfre ought also 
to remember the gigantic graftideur and durability of Egyp- 
tian and Indian architecture in contradistinction to the fra- 
gile littleness .of modern buildings. •This consideration will 
enable us, by analogy, the better to grasp the idea (wiliicti 
to modern liabils of thought certainly appear singularly 
vast) that all these famous nations sprang Irom one stock, 
and that their colonies were all one people either directly 
or indirectly of Indian origin. ‘The colonies planted by 
Greece and Rome appear to be of but little importance com- 
pared with the ancient grandeur of those migrations, and 
yet what important devolutions were effected even by those 
trifling changes ! 

It is true that the connexion between them is not always 
immediately perceived. Through how many now forgotten 
intermediate gradations must the doctrine of the Metempsy- 
chosis have passed in its course from India to the Druids of 
ancient Gaul! In Peru, too, we find an ancient kingdom, 
in which the adoration of the Sun-god is established, and a 
ix)yiil branch of the children ^f the Sun, with many other 
vestiges of Oriental ideas*; and w^e it not for the informa- 
tion afforded us by Chinese historical records, we might 
build conjecture upon conjecture as to the manner in which 
these peculiar doctrines became prevalent a country so 
remote. * , 

The mighty populafion (Jf*the nations thance derived, the 
Teutons and Persians more especially, might give birth to 
some difficulties. The number of the Sclavonian people taken 
collectively (according to geographical statements, which in- 
deed generally have other points in view than the diftinc- 
tion of races), and including all those dispersed throughout 
Turkey and Germany, amounts to at least 50,000,000. The 
Teutonic race may also be computed at about 40,000,000, 
without {eckoning those inhabitants of England, not speak- 

• See note ante, p, 337. ^ 
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ing the Celtic, and the English in North America. It seems, 
therefore, unnecessary to add, that in this as in many other 
instances authentically recorded in history, the prepon- 
derating mass of a great wandering horde entirely over- 
whelmed the original Jrtcck, and that, besides the gradual 
increase of population which cnay have been promoted by 
the dispersion,^ and extension of the people, many lesser fa- 
milies or tribes were, in thei* very commencement, incor- 
porated with the ruling powcK 

Let us consider, only the progress of the Latin tongue, 
Tyhi/>h was at first confined to the centre of Italy, the north 
being inhabited by Celts, and the south by Greeks. How 
wonderfully has it extended from that little spot of ground 
tl^rough the whole universe ! still reigning, by its daug! iters, 
the Romance languages, in almost every portion of the 
world. Italian is the commercial language of the East, and 
Portuguese of the coasts of India and Africa ; Spanish is 
spoken by the greater part of the New' World, and to these 
we might add the social influence of the French language, 
and the constant adoption of the dead Latin tongue in learn- 
ing, science, and, in many countries, even in conversation 
and religious worship, — just as the Sanscrit, or at least certain 
forms of that dialect, are used in the liturgy of Siam and 
Thibet, not to mention tlie numerous Latin roots exi.sting 
in the English, German, and Wallachian languages. The 
influence and language of a '"people not originally numerous 
liave been thus widely extended in the space of two thou- 
sand years, although the population of their peculiar domi- 
nions, even when the empire was most extensive, can rarely 
have exceeded .that of India alone. It must not be forgotten 
that India has always been one of the most populous coun- 
tries in the wouhl, and is so ev^ at pr^esent, notwithstanding 
the numerous destructive revolutions of the last eentury, and 
the prevalence of universal misery and oppression. How 
natural, then, is the inference that the overflowing popula- 
tion*- may have rendered emigration a measiSre of* absolute 
necessity at the period of its ^incient prosperity ? 

The influence of the Arabians, extended more widely and 
far more rapidly than even that of the Romans, their hin- 
guage Juiving been diffused by conquests, trade, apd coloni- 
sation throug^li the greatest part of Asia, and even into the 
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interior of Africa : it has extended also to the Indian islea 
adjoining, and our historical records are insufficient to ex- 
plain in what manner Arabian mfluence can have reached 
such distant localities. Although the Indians were not uni- 
versal conqueroi«, still is it not pbgsible that some similar 
influence existed even among them in much earlier tiroes ? 
We have undoubtedly sufficient reason to entejtain the sup- 
position, and could easily sho^, in general •terms at least, 
how it may originally have occfirred. 

We have already, in the first bobk, pointed out a few 
single languages ^and people which stand in trifling thc^gb 
direct affinit)' with the parent-land, like intermediate links 
connecting the widely estranged ramification of the Romans, 
Greeks, and numerous Teutonic trifies. The western pe- 
ninsula of India, lying on the borders of Persia and Turkind, 
has, from the earliest period, been the seat of the highest 
Indian civilisation, and also its most potent dynasty. 

The colonies werS not always founded by emigrationi 
a very trifling number of people sufficed to form a colony, 
not perhaps consisting merely of conquerors and warriors, 
but comprising the most intelligent men of their time, priests 
or philosophers: the former would jilways find an induce- 
ment to quit their native country and settle among wilder 
tribes, in the liope of civilising and converting them. The 
zeal for proselytism is often ns strong in the disciples of 
error as of truth, and in the former, indeed, it may more 
easily be combyied with selfish ambition and worldly views.- 
Priestly and religious colonies such as I am now describing 
are known to have been common among the Egyptians, 
while in Persian emigration, on the contrary, warriors and 
nobles generally took the lead. The partially Indian cha- 
racter of the Coptic liyiguagds tends to confirm this suppo- 
sition : whether it be asserted that the priestly founders of 
those colonies settled there immediately on quitting their 
native country^ which is by no means improbable, or that 
a more ancient and civilised Etliiopia lay to the soul^ of 
Egypt, from whence Egyptian civilisation was first drawn. 

It has been already shown that other motives and causes, 
besides the mere impuise of an overflowing population, may 
have contributed to produce emigration. One only need 
here be noticed. How inconceivable must have been the 
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ruin and desolation produced in the human conscience by 
its first decided departure from God, by the guilt of the first 
crime, the commencement of strife and murder! Terror 
and confusion were the immediifle results, and the still calm 
of feeling, of soothing. Reflection and inthnate communion 
with Divinity, gave place to <^ild and shuddering imagina- 
tions, falsehoN^, horror, and restless despair. How much of 
all this must have been endiired ere the divinely favoured 
being could resolve to seek a nourishment full of horror 
from the lifeless body of a slaughtered animal ! The abomi- 
laatwn in which animal nourishment is held by the Brahmins 
bears the stamp of such high antiquity, that it seems almost 
like the only remaining heritage of our earliest condition. 
Was it not the same inward antipathy which prompted man’s 
fallen race to seek in the entrails of their bleeding sacrifleial 
victims dark tokens of coming danger and distress, and to 
draw from the depths of the earth those metals in which 
(almost at the very same period when he first saw and con- 
ceived in the natural elements an immediate emanation from 
the Deity), he quickly recognised the stars and arbiters of 
his earthly destiny, making them the means of procuring a 
peaceful subsistence, and at the same time instruments of 
new crimes, wars, and destruction. May not the unrest of 
the flying murderer, the first bloodstained criminal, have 
been communicated even to the farthest extremity of the 
earth Still I will not attempt to make these facts the 
groundwork of my argument, since our belief in them, 
though equally sure, rests not on the actual basis of history, 
which is, indeed, of far less ancient date. History could not 
be written until that awe-struck horror of imagination which 
has left traces of its influence in all the oldest monuments of 
the human mihd had become* soothed and softened down 
into calm reflection, remembrance, and regret. 

We possess one monument of the earliest Indian history, 
older and more authentic than any set forth in words or 
recorded in written characters — the Indian mode of govern- 
ment. No legislation so severe in aU its enactments, in 
regard to the lower orders, could have been framed, except 
in a period of strife and dissension,'* when the numberless 
sources of tumult and division to which changes and fluctua- 
tions had given birth, required to be crushed and subdued 
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by the strong hand of legislative power and authority. The 
intermingling of tribes who, in fleeing from their mother- 
land, became blended with' the wilder races of mankind, may 
account for the affinity betvijpen the Sclavonian dialect and 
some of the nobler forms of Bpee<^. Still those who fled 
may not necessarily have beei^ the gifllty or oppressed alone; 
many others, doubtless, who had continued separate and un- 
polluted amidst the ruin and destruction whidh must have 
preceded such a system of legi|lature, fled to distant climes, 
where they might rear their unpolluted dwelling, and live 
and die in the exercise of their pure faith *and religion. 

But it is not die first origin of Indian legislature affintf 
that is so clearly impressed with tokens of war and tumult ; 
it bore even within itself germs of ceaseless dissension and 
internal warfare. The history of India since the time of 
Alexander the Great certainly presents little more than a 
series of foreign conquests and internal revolutions, which 
however would seem rather to intimate a constant inter- 
change of rulers and dynasties than any actual alteration in 
the laws and constitution. Buddhism alone forms an ex- 
ception, which indeed was pursued and overwhelmed, less 
on account of its doctrines than of its legislation, which 
broke the unity of the state, and strove to remove its here- 
ditary distinctions ; and yet the doctrines of Buddha were 
promulgated in the great countries adjacent in one single 
mission rather than by any regular course of emigration. 
In earlier times, before the constitution was firmly esta- 
blished and had become almost a part of Indian life and 
nature, this neiv doctrine must have occasioned great changes 
and confusion ; but when once the indomitable power of the 
hereditary priesthood was fixed on a sure® basis, greater 
scope was Itfft for feuds an^ dissensions among the warriors « 
over whom the legislature exerted but little*influence. In- 
deed, one of tlu*. oldest Indian poems in the Mahabharati 
relates chiefly to the great civil wars between two kindred 
heroes, ancestors of the godlike race of kings and wan^rs ; 
but before the Cshatriyas, whq were originally of the same 
family, were severed from the hereditary priesthood, and 
the rank of each cast^ became so decidedly marked as it has 
ever since remained, many severe struggles aod convulsions 
must lia^e taken place. It was not without reason that 
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Pocosroma was declared to have exterminated wicked kings, 
chastised their savage nobles, and restrained the power of 
all within narrower limits.' 

It is not unfrequently observed, among other character- 
istics of Indian tribes, ij^at some one race occasionally dege- 
nerated into barbarisilj, — ^ became IVIlecchas, as they were 
termed, — or appear to have gone over and united them- 
selves with sJ)me other peoplo generally held to be ]?arbarous 
and uncivilised. In Menh^s «book of Laws*, a whole series of 
degenerate and uncivilised families of the Cshatriya race 
are enumerated, among which we recognise the names of 
'fauJfey famous nations : the Sakas, the Chinas, and the Pah- 
lavas, the latter probably the ancient Pahlvani or Medes, and 
the Pahlavi may be a debased remnant of‘ their language. 
The Paphlagonians appear, from their name, to have belonged 
to the same race. Besides these, wa have the Yavanern ; 
unless, as hasheen asserted f, they are only one of tlie sects 
mentioned in the Puranas as practising a sensual idolatry of 
nature, and propagating their faith by wars and conquests. 
Tins supposition is by no means disproved by the circum- 
stance of their being enumerated among tlie degenerate 
Oshatriyas, as both are perfectibly compatible. 

We have not sufficient data to enable us to decide clearly 
what portion of tlie religious wars of tlie Indians should 
be assigned to the primitive period of their history. It is 
not improbable, however, that, as was the case iu regard 
to the doctrine of Buddhism, introduced at a later epoch, 
«ven the earliest attempts at innovation may have been too 
intimat(‘ly connected witli the legislature and constitution 
to be defeated without a war. The great diversity of sects 
and systems formerly prevailing in India mu St have afforded 
abundant ground for dis.sensioii and disunion ; the system at 
present existing, which seems to have aimed only at bring- 
ing them into an endurable union, retains traces of them 
all. The reciprocal religious hatred of the Persians and 
Egyptians will alone sullice to disprove the often-repeated 


* X. 43 — 45 . 

'f According to extracts quoted by Wilford, who in his own theories 
nnd conjectures is often very feeble, but '•hen he merely quotes or 
translates, overpowering in strength from his great knowledge of the 
language. 
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assertion, that the polytheism of antiquity was tolerant in 
its nature. The low estimation in which polytheistic su- 
perstition was held by the professors of a more intellectual 
religion like the Persian, o^on led to an attempt at prosely- 
tism by violence, as was the case \jith Cambyses ; and in the 
same manner tfie believer^ in popular mythology often 
indulged in the most bitter, persecuting hatred of all who 
believed themselves more highly* enlightei^i!, as with the 
Syrian Greeks and the Jews.^ Both these contending ele- 
ments existed in India; the struggle between them has 
given birth to many great religious wars, from that period 
down to the present time : although they now coexist in Com- 
parative harmony, many points which were entirely incom- 
patible liaving been worn down or •enfeebled, while others 
have been excluded. 

If it be admitted that, by the Yavanern of the Indian 
writings, many nations of the West, devoted to the sensual 
idolatry of nature ave to be understooci, wo shall find that 
the course by which tlie Asiatic race, carrying with them 
Oriental ideas and customs, extended into Greece and cen- 
tral and soutliern Italy, lay along the Euphrates and Tigris, 
tlirough Phoenicia and Asia Minor.' Supposing also, what 
has never been clearly proved, tliat Babylon and the sur- 
rounding countries were, in the earliest times, possessed by 
a people speaking the Syrian language, it is nevertheless 
certain that as soon as any gaeat kingdom was founded, an 
influx of various nations took place, precisely as has been 
seen to happert in later times. pTirygia, a tributary state 
dependent on Babylon, presents another intermediate link ; 
for certainly no historian of the present day will agree with 
the ancients (^who referred all races of dispfited or doubtful 
origin to the autochthones^)^ when they trajpe the numerous * 
Hellenists of Asia Mihor to an European origin. In after- 
times many unquestionably returned by that route into India, 
and so probably in grand emigrations of armies, single heroes, 
or peaceful settlers, numbers retraced the same familiai^path 
by which they bad first quitted their native land. Besides, 
as these great emigrations were almost always gradual in their 
progress, some intercourse and acquaintance with those they 

* Autochthoneji, peculiar races of men, supposed to hare been formed 
from the srime of the earth. 
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had left was constantly kept up, till the remoteness of their 
settlements, and still more the lapse of time, gradually 
estranged and at length entirely divided them ; so that, on 
afterwards meeting, both were frequently astonished at the 
undeniable evidence existing of Iheir common descent. 

How many royal and heroic races in Hellas and Italy 
proceeded first from Asia Minor ! The Babylonian empire, 
if that name Be assigned 'to tl^^ grand, old kingdom which, 
extending along the Euphrates and Tigris long before the 
time of the Persians caiyied its dominion into the very heart 
of Asia Minor, naturally became, from its situation, a mari- 
tfand- power*, and even the Hellenists were, -from the earliest 
period a naval people. The position of the different people 
in Italy proves that the Italian race of the interior, who 
were of the same descent, . arrived there first by sea ; for if 
they ha«l taken their route across the Alps in Carniola 
tlirough Veniccs- some signs of their progress would certainly 
be yet remaining in the northern part of Italy. Closer in- 
vestigation may perhaps reveal more traces of the old Indian 
constitution in the legislature of the Romans, than would at 
first be thought possible. The patricians, on whom the 
duties of augurs exclusively devolved, were originally nothing 
more than a line of hereditary priests, and as they alone 
made war, and exercised other rights of the warrior race, 
they formed also the only real nobility (the equites); at 
length, however, the sole go)iernment of this absolute war- 
like sacerdotal aristocracy excited the animosity of the 
people, and a struggle b%an of which the ancient history of 
that nation gives so animated an account. The singular 
republic which Alexander of Macedon imagined himself to 
have discovered' in the Indies must be understood in a very 
different sense from the Hellenic^ Phoenician or*Italian free 
states. The Greeks had no idea of a permanent system of 
legislation such as had be*en established .among the Indians 
from the most remote antiquity ; nor could they imagine a 
free ^and legislative monarchy ; they probably mistook the 
incorporated hut self-existent members of the great legis- 
lative body for separate republics. Notwithstanding the 

• In Ileeren’s ** Ideen iiber den Handel deu alien Welt,’* /frc., all that 
is known of the ship.huilding of the Babylonians and other ancient 
people will he found. 
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obscurity and confusion of the earliest Indian histories, it 
is clear that even then some gre^t monarchies existed which, 
although permanent, were extremely limited by the here- 
ditaiy rights asserted by the nobility and priesthood. In small 
nations and* colonies of Indian deiq^nt the republican con- 
stitution appeared at a subsequent period ; but the monar- 
chical form was that first adoptedi^ particularly in countries 
where, as in Persia, the warfiors and nobl^ had the chief 
share in the disposition and atrangement of affairs. It is 
worthy of remark that both the hisforical records of Asia 
and the poetical legends of the south-east of Europe, border'* 
ing upon Asia, commence with descriptions of a royal city 
of inconceivable magnificence, which being subsequently 
ruined through the efects of arrogance and luxury, became 
the primary cause of the dispersion of mankind, and gave 
rise to numerous migrations and the establishment of many 
lesser states. If the legend of the Trojan war •have an his- 
torical meaning, as ffom the stamp of antiquity impressed 
upon it we are led to believe, we shall certainly be justified 
in removing it from the narrow sphere of Hellenic tradition, 
and carrying it back to the grand circle of Asiatic legendary 
history. Names of places, towns, or mountains holding a 
conspicuous place in tradition have so frequently been 
changed in the course of time, and moved more towards 
the West, with the nearer advance of the legend and the 
p<iople themselves, that it cannfit now be necessary to cite 
any peculiar exajmple in proof of it. • 

It should be remembered tliat these remarks tend no fur- 
ther than to exhibit incidentally the great promise afforded 
by Indian study, in clearing up historical* questions of 
doubtful iinporf. Many separate details in the earliest his- 
tory of the people of A|ia wttf, when more afcundant mate- 
rials ^have been discovered, be distinctly traced in perfect 
outline, and tht general tenour of the whole be clearly com- 
prehended. We require, especially, a critical work drawn 
from the peculiaf Indian records yet existing of the primiflve 
history of the world, which will probably bo found to contain 
much valuable information on other points also, and a correct 
translation of the Scandupurana, which, as an historical re- 
cord, should be held in higher estimation than any other 
book of the Puranas. The little we already hav^ will in the 
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mean time suffice to explain many difficult points, and very 
frequently just those which appear most intricate and puz- 
zling. Though, for exampl^many doubts cannot now be en- 
tertained as to whether any race men ever quitted the fertile 
and luxuriant regions of (4jsia to migrate iqto the extremest 
Scandinavian North : tne theoiry of their having been driven 
cmwards by apcceeding hprdes can hardjy be adopted by any 
historian, particularly when the numerous population of the 
Teutonic race is considered. * The traditions of Indian my- 
thology, however, throw a light upon the northern impulse. 
Gtiz of those legends describes the wonderful mountain of 
Meru* (or the North Pole), in which Ehvera, the god of 
wealth, is enthroned. Whether this idea may have arisen 
from a false traditionary interpretation, or dark views and 
superstitious ideas of natural truth, a high veneration for the 
North certainly prevailed in that country, not as a secondary 
circumstance in the Indian system, but a favourite idea con- 
stantly recurring, and indelibly imprel^sed upon its poetical 
creations. Nor would this be the first or only instance in 
which poetical legends and old songs, intertwined with the 
doctrines of superstition and religious observances, have had 
more influence on the character and enterprises of heroes 
than those who study history in its political aspect alone 
could easily believe. 

Admitting, then, that these tribes were driven northwards, 
not from the mere impulsC' of necessity, but by an almost 
supernatural idea of th^ majesty and glory of those regions, 
and everywhere diffused throughout the Ihdian sagas, the 
path of the Teutonic race may clearly be traced from Turkind 
along the Giljon to the north shore of the Caspian Sea and 
the Caucasus; but it is doubtful whether ‘they afterwards 
directed their ^oute towards the mountains, and there settled, 
or followed the coursei of the mighty streams, like those 
ancient Asiatic nations, who everywhere sought to make 
settlements on the banks of majestic rivers ; as, for example, 
on^the Ganges, the Nile, and the^Euph rates? This, however, 
is not the place in which to discuss the question, although it 
is one of high importance in reference to the history of our 
own native land. „ 

* For a gorgeous description of this mountain see Southey's Kehama. 
— Trans, 
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Chap. IV. — On the oenebal Importance op the Study 

OP the Oriental and Indian IdTERATUBE, and its true 

Aim and Object. •* 

The copious ricbucss of Indiap literature, and the great and 
valuable assistance that may be affo^ed by Eastern study in 
philosophy, ancient Astory, and philology having been now 
fully proved, nothing remains except to determine the rela- 
tive value of Oriental literature generayy, as contrasted 
with European, and to mark the ^itluence which the forn^r • 
has already had, or may hereafter exert, upon the latter. It 
has, indeed, been the chief object of the present treatise to 
display the advantages of Oriental stu^ in this respect par- 
ticularly. 

The Holy Scriptures present the only bond remaining by 
which European habits and thoughts ar^ linked with those 
of the East ; and, consequently, the present occasion appears 
most appropriate for examining into the connexion between 
Indian antiquity and the Mosaic records and revelation gene* 
rally,^ — a subject which I intentionally avoided in my ex- 
amination of the historical evidence, i^aiing to plunge the 
reader into an ocean of disputed interpretations and un- 
founded hypotheses. Theories concerning the race of the 
Noachidse, and the true situation of Paradise, do indeed revolve 
in rapid succession and countless numbers, and to sift so many 
varied opinions would demand a critical and cireumstanti^ 
inquiry, which I willingly leave to be prosecuted by others. 

One fact, however, the most important, if not the only one 
absolutely essential as a point of religious belief, is recorded 
in the Mosaic history with so much distinctness that even 
subsequent interpretations h%ve failed in olj^uring it: it 
tells us that man was crdAted in the jmage of God, hut that 
by iiis own sin he voluntarily debased Jhat divine image, and 
fell from the pure light of happiness in which he had at first 
re aiccd. The Mosaic history does not give an ample aifld 
detailed account of every event ^terwards occurring ; for it 
must be remembered that it was not intended for the gl'atifi-^ 
cation of curiosity alon^ nor as a source of historical in- 
formation, hut rather for a beacon light to indicate the path 
from which •mankind had wandered, and while the night of 
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sin and superstition wrapt the world around, to guide the 
chosen few into the divinely appointed way of light and sal- 
vation. Thus the Indian ‘records reveal the first growth of 
error and superstition, which, jv^hen the simplicity of divine 
faith and knowledge ha^ once been abandoned, .became con- 
tinually more false an(f exagg<erated, yet ever retained, even 
in its dark^t gloom, s^pme feeble gleams of celestial and 
glorious light.* > ^ 

The contrast of truth with error ever places the former in 
a more majestic And ^transcendent light, and the history of 
, ancient philosophy, that is,, of the Oi'iental system in general, 
will therefore furnish a most instructive comment on the 


Holy Scriptures. It does not appear surprising, to any one 
who is conversant wfth the religion of the earliest Asiatic 
nations, that the doctrines of the Trinity and the immortality 
of the soul should have been but slightly touched upon in 
the Old Testament:, instead of being distinctly explained, or 
insisted upon, as forming the groundvi-ork of the teaching of 
Moses. It can hardly, indeed, be considered probable that 
Moses, who had been instructed in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians, could have been ignorant of a doctrine so com- 
monly received among all the civilised nations of Asia ; but 
we see that, as with the Indians, so in many other nations, 
the grossest errors and superstitions had become almost in- 
separably annexed to the lofty truth of the immortality of the 
soul ; and thus the conduct of the Divine Lawgiver of the 
Hebrew people appeals neither unaccountable nor difficult 
to be explained. 

The divinely appointed prophet of the Hebrews has fre- 
quently beei^ reproached with intolerance in so severely re- 
jecting other families or people, and kee{iing the Hebrew 
nation and dop.trines so completely separate from every other 
nation in the world. *But the injustice of such unworthy 
reproaches would long since have been seen, had it boon 
possible for men of the presedt day to realise in idea the 
condition of the East at that period. Let them remember, 
that although the wisest ^nd most civilised nations of an- 
tiquity inherited some few lingering gleams of sacred light, 
yet all were distorted and confuse^l, and frequently, among 
both Persians and Indians, the noblest and purest truths had 
become polluted springs of fatal error and grovdiling super- 
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stition. The necessity of a severe uncompromising isolation 
of the Hebrews is tlierefore seen at a glance ; and how en- 
tirely must the zeal of that man, rejecting all minor consider- 
ations, have been absorbed in the sole object of so guarding 
the costly jewel 3f divine trutji confiftitted lo his trust, as not 
only to save it from destruction, but to keep it ever pure and 
unpolluted. It ma/ be true tj^at Jehovah was •considei*ed by 
many individual Israelites only jp the light of a national God ; 
but we nowhere discover any indicatipns of his having been 
thus esteemed by the proghets or other inspired teachers. The 
doctrine of the clese and special union with God, into wflicK 
men are permitted by faitii to enter, and into which they are 
actually received in the Christian church, — the grand doc- 
trine of Christianity, — will be strangely misunderstood, if 
confounded with those errors on wliich the reproach of in- 
tolerance, alleged against the Jews of the Old Testament, has 
been founded. • * 

Many passages in the philosophy, and, indeed, of the 
religious observances of' Fo, bear a striking but false affinity 
with Christianity ; single doctrines also are often wonderfully 
in accordance, but defaced and distorted ; every thing is out 
of proportion, and made to bear a difierent signification ; the 
resemblance, in fact, that apes bear to men. The affinity of 
tlic Oriental system (as has been shown by the review of that 
philosophy given in the secon(^ book of this treatise) is far 
more true and lofty, particularly in the Persian religion, in 
which the adoration of light, and ^the doctrine of the con- 
tending principles of good and evil, have a remarkable affinity 
with the teaching of the Old, as well as of the New Cove- 
nant. The too. exclusive adoption of these veStiges of higher 
truths, taking their reserubliyige, whether spurious or genuine, 
for perfect similarity, gave rise to various effors in the early 
Qiristian church, as, for example, to the heresy of Manes and 
others. None of the erroneous principles of the Persian my- 
thology are foupd in the IJoly Scriptures ; what fhey teagh is 
not based on a philosophical system, but on Holy Revelation, 
and when seized and comprfihenfled by the light of inward illu- 
mination, will lead to the knowledge of pure and eternal truth. 

Still the comparison between these systems, whether the 
apparent •connexion between them be real or imaginary, 
may afford histbrical and external evidence tha^ one idea ffo- 
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verns and pervades the Old Testament as well as the New, 
difiering only in this, that In one it is merely indicated or 
prefigured, in the other it shines forth in full lustre : the 
Christian interpretation of the Old Testament must conse- 
quently be the true on^';^ and^^a more perfect knowledge of 
the history of Oriental genius will give it fuller confirma- 
tion, even frofia extraneous circumstances. This is important, 
considered merely in a critical point of view, , and would be 
so, even supposing the Scriptures to be of no higher autho- 
ritjr^than any other system^ of Oriental formation, though 
even in that case, they musl; be r^arded as the most pro- 
found and severely grand of all. How, indeed, can any 
work be understood or^explained, except by reference to the 
system on which it is based ? And where can that system 
be best grappled with, except where it is most clearly deve- 
loped and vividly expressed ? This must be allowed to be 
the case with'* the New Testament, anchwill be admitted by 
every unprejudiced critic, who compares it with the incom- 
plete signification of the Old Testament, or the partly erro- 
neous system of Persian belief. The sense of the Old 
Testament can never be unfolded by merely exigetical criti- 
cism, even though superior in learning and erudition to all 
those doctors of the Talmud *, on whom the light of the Gos- 
pel, brightening and dispersing the heavy darkness, had not 
yet dawned. The vestiges pf divine truth are every where 
discovered, in the most ancient Oriental systems in particu- 
lar, though, perhaps, but in isolated fragments ; but the just 
connexion of the whole, freed from intermingling errors and 
superstitions, can only be traced by the aid of Christianity, 
which affords k clue to all such principles of .truth and wis- 
dom, as are too lofty in their ^tij^ith to have been elicited by 
the effcxrts of tne reason ^r the imagiLation. 

I proceed to notice, in a few words, t^ie general influence 
of Oriental jihilosophy (an important, and certainly by no 
mea^is the most inferior branch of ^which is of Indian origin,) 
on the European mind. Great as that influence has been, it 


* An excellent example of tliis ancient style of exposition, is given in 
the History of the Religion of Jesus by CtfUnt Stolberg, — a work dis- 
tinguished by that calm energy, unvarying earnestness, and beautiful 
clearness, which is seen only when lofty science and knowledge are made 
the^ ruling sprihg and principle of life. 
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is doubtful whether any simple Oriental system ever reached 
Europe in a pure, unmixBd form : whatever was borrowed 
from thence, either by the GreeKS or more modern nations, 
appears to have spontaneously incorporated itself with the 
existing doctrinae, and thus to baveJhHBcome in vaidous ways 
changed and altered. • 

Before attempting to show the influence exerted by 
Oriental ideas on European pihilosophy, we must attempt to 
give an introductory sketch of "its progress and peculiar cha- 
racter. European philosophy, at its ffrst upsoaring in all the 
as yet unenfeebled vigour of the human mind, was purely 
ideal. I do not understand by tliis expression merely the 
doctrine of the unity of all created existences, nor the 
nothingness of external appearances*; but that philosophy 
which originates in the idea of sblf-operating strength and 
vital activity, — the philosophy of the stoics of Aristotle, 
and of many ancient Greeks. If, though the •knowledge of 
Revelation had beeiJ too early lost, the idea of infinity still 
existed, what could be more natural than that men should 
be disposed to refer everything to their own strength and 
wisdom ? All those lofty ideas, engendered by a spirituid 
religion, and which had from infancy been familiar to their 
minds, they held to be of their own creation, and peculiarly 
their own property ; for few and feeble were the traces of 
divinity therein recognised, and their connexion was too 
easily overlooked and lost. Itfs true that no system of phi- 
sopliy ever IrAed by any people vi&s actually self-created, 
or existed cornpletely distinct from the fountains aUd 
streams of universal tradition. Had human wisdom, indeed, 
been endowed with such wonderful unass^ted power, it 
would have been more successful in avoiding the numerous 
and unspeakable errcjrs vrfilch attended «As development 
in eyery period, from that time d«vn to the present. But, 
on the contrary, ert-ors accumulated so rapidly, that phi- 
losophy soon degenerated into mere scepticism, and the 
vigour of the "human understanding, becoming at leflgth 
enfeebled by continued doubt and unbelief, philosophy next 
declined into an empiric theory; the idea of a Supreme 
Divinity, if admitted m words, was denied in principle, till 
it became^almost annihilated ; and man, under the specious 
plea of confining himself within the sphere of utility and 
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and rationalism, cast aside, as an erring and romantic im- 
pulse, that lofty spirit, intellect and sentiment, which alone 
distinguished him from tlie brute creation. Some few re- 
flecting minds were occasionally roused by the misery of 
this lost condition of thei soul; and finding 'it impossible to 
persevere therein, sougiit a path of return to the older and 
better pliilosophy ; and aci^5ording to the earnestness of their 
search, were they sure of corresponding success. 

Sucli has been the simple pi ogress of European philosophy 
from the earliest Greel^ sages up to the present time. 

. T^his revolution of a philosophy wliich certainly had not 
lost the idea of infinity and self- creative power, to scepti- 
cism and finally to empiricism, has been more than once 
repeated, and each recurrence differed from the preceding, 
inasmuch as men were acquainted with and employed it, to 
link the new in some measure with the old, cither by con- 
trast or remodelling. 

The continual adoption of various ^portions of Oriental 
philosophy, as a foreign and stimulating material, has pro- 
duced even more irregularity and vacillation in the progress 
of the European mind in modern times. Without the con- 
stant recurrence of this animating principle, European 
genius would never liave soared so high, nor would its de- 
cline have been so sudden. Even the loftiest philosopliy of 
the Pmropeans, the idealism of reason, as it is set forth by 
Greek philosophers, appears, ^in comparison with the abund- 
ant light and vigour of (Oriental idealism, lik#a feeble Pro- 
methean spark in the full flood and heavqnly glory of the 
noon-day sun, faltering and feeble, and ever ready to be ex- 
tinguished : still the more trifling the dimensions, the greater 
was the artistic skill employed iu pourtrayiifg its form and 
arrangement. ♦ 

It is true, indeed, that Qrlental wisrfom among the Gregks, 
as well as the moderns, frequently flowed ff'om a turhfti 
spring. Hqw greatly, even in the time of the modern Pla- 
tonis^is and Gnostics, the whole circle of European knowdedge 
had already arrived at the lowesjt state of degeneracy and 
mingling of systems, is too well known to require further 
elucidation. In what is usually termed Oriental philosophy, 
the old system of emanation is always more or less mixed 
up with Dualism and Pantheism, the ancient philosophy of 
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numbers, and the doctrine of the two principles already 
mentioned. . * 

This has not happened in later times only, it was pro- 
bably the case in the era fif Pythagoras, if we may rely on 
what are usuaDy considered the ancient and authentic 
records of his philosophy. • It is difficult to decide whether 
the Number philosophy of ‘Pjahiigoras was «of his own in- 
vention, or of Eastern origin ; but certahily neither "that 
doctrine nor the opposition bf the twofold primary powers 
and existences belong to the systbm whence he drew the 
doctrine of the , Metempsychosis. Still we have seen t]iat4n 
Asia, even at an earlier period, the more recent doctrines 
annexed themselves to the old, either by transformation or 
intermixture ; but if each separate system could be distinctly 
arranged in its proper order, the task of analysing and tracing 
out their various compound forms and modifications would 
be comparatively easy. • • 

A general knowledge of philosophy is indispensable for 
the investigation of Oriental literature, and particularly for 
the Indian branch of it. This general knowledge must be 
understood to mean something niore^tlian a merely dialectic 
skill, enabling us to construct, according to an almost fixed 
and precise revolving system, ivliatever appears new to 
us, and to which ancient philosophers were strangers ; but 
i*iither an intimate acquaintance with the spirit of those 
grand old systems which ha<f such mighty influence on the 
outward destfny of mankind. It i» certain, however, that no 
one will be abi^to seize this spirit who has not fathomed the 
depths of those speculative ideas by his own personal investi- 
gation. • 

Tlie important place occupied by philosophy in Indian/ 
literature will be cleiyly ufulerstood if we recall to mind the 
ceoeral review of the system, and the four most important 
epochs, given fn tlfi? second book. In the first epoch, that of 
the Vedas and all the ancient works which are most closely 
connected vC^ith them ; aftd in the third epoch, that 6f the 
Puranas and the Vyasa ; 4 )hilesophy is so inseparably inter- • 
woven with each that it were vain to attempt to comprehend 
them without her aidf Poetry, in the second period, the me- 
dium pc)int, as it were, between both, may appear to have a 
more distinct existence, separate from philosophy, but still far ^ 
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less SO than has always been the case among the Greeks and 
other Europeans ; while in tjie fourth epoch, in the time of 
Calidus, and the other poets under Vikramaditya, when Indian 
poetry bloomed in ‘ still more deblded independence, it was 
based upon cei’tain anciei^qphilosophical ideas) from which it 
cannot with any propriety be divided. 

Indian study and reseaitch iir general should be pursued 
with the grandei' views and opinions of those able men of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth ccJiituries, who first revived the 
study of Greek and Eastern literature^; for it must not be 
imagined that a bare knowledge of the language is sufficient 
to entitle its possessor to the reputation of a learned man ; 
and, indeed, there were few among the classical scholai's of 
that period who did not unite with their knowledge of lan- 
guage an earnest study of philosophy, and the whole abund- 
ance of historical science. 

Every distinct branch of science being thus united into 
one indivisible body, would operate wifji so much greater 
energy, and the majesty of antiquity, thus seized and em- 
bodied, might, even in our time, become a fertile source of 
new productions. In fact, nothing that exists can actually 
be called new ; all must be kindled and inspired by ancient 
memories, instructed by departed genius, and formed and 
developed by antique power and energy. While, on the 
other hand, all those subtle reasoners, who live only in the 
present, and own no influencS save that of the spirit of the 
day, have almost, without exception, embraced the ruinous 
and destructtive opinion that all should be cr#*ated anew, and 
produced, as it were, from nothing. All knowledge of ancient 
philosophy is, therefore, fallen into contempt, and the taste 
,for it almost annihilated; philology is degraded into an 
empty fruitless »^udy of letter^ und words, and, notwith- 
standing some slight progress in particular points, is, on the 
whole, completely impaired, and has ncf vital strength of 
spirit remaining in it. 

Grh'at injury has been done to thi's science by the prevail- 
ing prejudice, whicli keeps the study of Indian mythology 
entirely distinct from the Greek ; the idea of such a separa- 
tion being ex|>edient, is an arbitrary asekimption, without any 
foundation in truth. The dwellers in Asia and the people 
of Europe ought to be treated in popular works as members 
of one vast family, and their history will never be separated 
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by any student, anxious fully to comprehend the bearing of 
the whole ; but the idea* of Owental genius* and literature 
generally entertained in the present day is founded on that 
of a few 4-aiatie writers oAy, the Persians and Arabians in 
particular, and i few books of the Old Testament, in as far as 
we may be permitted to view the latter as poetry ; but there 
are many other Asiatic nations to Vhom this ofdinary opinion 
is by no means applicable. The chief peculfaritles of Orien* 
tal literature are supposed to consist in a bold and lavish 
pomp of imagery, and in the tendency* to allegory usually 
combined with those qualities. * The influence of a soulhern 
climate may be a co-operating cause, but it certainly is not 
the chief source of that richness rf fancy, since in many 
other nations,' equally poetical in their character, and lying 
in the same latitude, it is far less predominant than in tlm 
Indian. Their highly intellectual religion should rather be 
cited as the operating cause. Wherfever Sboh a religion 
prevails — whether it be profoundly philosophical, an imme<- 
diatc emanation from the divine spirit of love, or rude and 
wild, like the haughty euthusiam kindled by the doctrines of 
Mahomet, — everywhere, while poetry and the poetical tem- 
perament exists, fancy, debarred from the wide field of 
mythology, will find scope for its richness and luxuriance in 
bold poetical imagery. For this reason the so-called Oriental 
cliaracter is as strikingly seeg in many poets of the Middle 
Ages, not in Spain alone, but in Italy and Germany, as in 
the Romantio poems of the Per^ans and Arabians. We 
need not attrib^e this singular circumstance to the influence 
of the Crusades, as the same result would naturally follow 
from the same causes in Europe as in Asia But how does 
this pomp of colouring and ipiagery harmonise with the dry, 
prosaic style of the Chinese, or the beaitPiful simplicity of 
^nTlian writuigs? ,It is true thaAhere is no lack of flowery 
imagery and ornament in the Socuntala of Calidas yet it is 
free from fiiigr tinge o^ exaggeration. The ^ore i^cient 

* Calidasa was one of the iflost afimired of Indian poets. A tradition, • 
very p;enerally believed in India, makes him one of the nine gems or dis- 
tinguislted poets who liv%d at the court of king Vicramaditya. If by 
this name the same sovereign is to be understood from whose reign 
(b. c. 56 fthe years of the Samvat aera are counted, Calidasa must have., 
flourished about the middle of the century preceding the commencement 
of our sera. Another king of the namet Vicramaditya, ascendbd the 
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Indian poems are even less imaginative than the most simple 
and severe of tlie Greek writings ; the scJul-felt intensity of 
emotion, vivifying and inspiring all ; — the bright clearness 
and decision of the conception, hits no affinity with the wild- 
fire, the restless gleaming V:>f a glowing and Capricious fancy. 
Another feature, which has beerf declared to be characteristic 
of Oriental*wrltings, is traced chiefly in the progress of the 
ideas, in the aii-angement and* construction of the theme, 
which, from its greater obscurity, often differs widely from 
that of the Greeks: This, however, can hardly be consi- 
dered applicable to Indian wcJrks, but rather to those of the 
other nations already named. It coincides in some measure 
indeed, with their descriptive luxuriance of fancy, and their 

throne a. n. 191, And a third in< a. d. 441 ; and several considerations, 
especially the highly polished style in which the works attributed to 
Calidasa are written, favour the assumption that the poet lived under 
Vicramuditya 1 1.” At ali events, this author must he distinguished from 
a poet of the same name, who lived in the twelfth century at the court of 
Raja Rhoja, the sovereign of Dhara. Ilow'ever imperfect our inform- 
ation about Calidasa may be, we possess in his works abundant evidence 
of the power of his genius. Wc do not hesitate to pronounce him the 
most universal, the least constrained by national peculiarities, not mcrtdy 
of all Indian, but of all Asiatic poets with whose works wc are ac- 
quainted, and to this elevated tone of mind, which, while seeming t<» 
breathe the purely human air of Greece, yet retains all the quickness 
and glow of feeling, all the vividness and description of imagery of the 
Hindoos, must, in our opinion, be riainly attributed the undivided ad- 
miration with which the translation of his drama, Sacontala, by Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, (the first work thkt made known the nairc of Calidasa to 
Europeans) has been every where received. This tiwnslation appeared 
for the first time at Calcutta in 17S9, but was soon reprinted in England, 
and was from the English, at an early period, :e-translatcd into several 
other languages oP* Europe. Wc may particularly notice the German 
( translation by George Foster, who appended to it a glossavy explanatory 
of the allusions to kldian mythology, nlitural history, See. The popu- 
larity which the play has acqu^^d on the Continent, is attested by lh(^* 
fact that several attempts have been made to adapt it to the stage. In 
1830, the Sanscrit text of Sacontala was published at Paris, from a 
manuscript belonging to the Bibliotheqrje du Roi, with an original 
French translation by the late professor A. Chery. The Megha Duta, or 
“ Cloud-messenger,” a lyrical poen? of c?nly 116 stanzas, by the same 
poet, contains the complaints of a demi-god banished to earth, who 
entreats a passing cloud to convey an afibctionafic message to his wife. It 
edited, w'ith a translation into English verse, with notes by H. H. 
Wilson, Calcutta, 181.3, 4to. Tlipre are four other poems by Calidasa 
extant, one of which is unfinished. — Extracted and abridged from Knight's 
Annp Cydopoidid. 
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inclination to allegory* wlien these tendencies predominate 
in details, the same daring symbolism frequently pervades the 
entire compositioii, giving to 4he arrangement a certain de- 
gree of obscurity. This want of clearness may also be in 
part attributed to the fui&lamental differences in gi*ammar, 
noticed in the* first book. It is*niy opinion, therefore, that 
all works on philosophy (unless some higher influence order 
it otherwise) should trace tlje laftguage from* its first natural 
origin down to the point at which it first t)ecame enfeebled, 
and thence sunk deeper and cleepe^; in the abyss of degrada- 
tion. The construc^on of language^, which form their 
grammar by si^ffixa and is so different in detailf, that 

the chain of thought easily becomes perplexed and difficult 
to follow. Those which, instead of«being declined by inflec- 
tions of the primitive root, preserve their original form, and 
supply the place of those annexed syllables by the use of 
distinct auxiliary verbs and prepositions, iure more conve- 
nient for general yse, and easy and perspicuous in composi- 
tion ; but too soon become negligent and formless. Such 
languages as the Greek and Indian, on the contrary, in 
which every modification of the original meaning is produced 
by inflection of the roots, are naturally simple and beautiful, 
both in minor grammatical details and in the general compo- 
sition and arrangements. 

In this latter particular the term Oriental, in the sense 
which it is usually supposed Jlo convey, will be found appli- • 
cable to very few nations. The exceptions are, indeed, . 
sufficiently numerous. Thus tlTe obscurity of -^schylus, 
especially in life Choruses, appears highly Oriental, although 
clothed in an Hellenic form ; but that obscurity springs 
rather from, an impassioned tumultuous •excitement, ancUM 
the hurrying events of xhp tragedy, than from a generai 
actual want of capacity *!for clearness iif*isolated features. 

^To the lyric bvdejness of the siffiiles and allusions of Pin- 
dar, the incoherence of his transitions gives his poetry a 
tinge of p^ientalism and the heroic grandeur ^f *the 
conception, the mingling wildness and tenderness of the^ 
theme, assimilate greatly to* all that we have yet seen of 
Indian poetry. The deep-thinking philosophers of Europe 
have almost always shown a decided preference for ancmt 
Oriental literature. Many great poets among the Gre^Ss 
are distinguished by the same peculiar feeling ; and Dante, 
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among the moderns, approximates^ though in a manner less 
universally recognised, to Oriental grandeur of style and 
diction. r- 

As in popular history, the Europeans and Asiatics form only 
one great family, and Asia and £ui*ope one indivisible body, 
we ought fb contemplate literature of all bivilised people 
as the progressive development of one entire system, or as a 
single perfect ^ucture. All pj-ejudioed and narrow ideas 
wiU thus uncon^iously disappear, many points will first 
become intelligible in tl\eir general connexion, and every 
feature thus viewed will appear in a new light. 

It is most natural that the deep-soul^ genius of the 
Middle Ages, the influence of which still pervades both our 
legislature and dally life, « and which in history, poetry, and 
general habits, stands most closely connected wM our own, 
should claim from us peculiar regard and investigation: and 
the study of the .classics forms not only the best ground- 
work, but is, indeed, aii almost necessary school and prepar- 
ation for all other learning. The science of criticism has 
never been so completely and perfectly developed in any 
other literature ; and, in short, Grecian art, philosophy, and 
poetry, if not regarded merely in their outward form, as 
better learned critics, connoisseurs, and sesthetic philosophers 
are too prone to consider them, are not only of high intrin- 
sic value, but form an indispensable connecting link between 
European imagination and Oriental tradition, even as the 
‘ literature of the Romans marks the transition from the 
Greek to that of the Middle Ages. The hitherto unknown 
themes of early antiquity can he disclosed to ^ only by ex- 
ploring the rich mine of Indian literature, and laying bare 
its treasures of poetical beauty and philosophical research. 

, The too partial, almost wilful devotion to classical learn- 
ing, which prevafltbd during the 'last century, drew men’s 
minds too widely astray — far from the sole source of i 
lofty truth ; but the study of Oriental literature, to us so 
completely novel in structure and ideas, will, we pene- 
trate lAbre deeply into it, bring back a new idea of the 
Divinity, and restore that vigour t<]^ the intellect, that truth 
and intensity of feeling to the soul, which invests all art, 
sci^’ice, and literature with new and glofious life. 
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Adtti, consort of C«iyap&, 475. 
jGsthetlct, term ill understood, 197- 216. • 
Derived fVom ulo^vf^sdu, to perceive 
by the hcnBco," and ih applicable to a 
feeling for art generally, in., Trans. 
Preface ^ 

Affinity of langua^s generally, *28. Of* 
the roots of the lndian»Peraian, Orcek, 
and Latin, 430. 

Africans, their origin, 60S. 

Ahriman. principle of good, 462. 
Aix-la.Chapelle, cathedral, tomb of Char- 
lemagiie, 164. 

Allegri, Antonio. See Correggio. 
Allegory, as treated by Dante, S1.5. 
Allegorical paintings, by Mantegna, 7* 
Style of Correggio, 17, 18, 19. 

Alloii, Alessandro (of the eclectic school 
of the 16th and 17th oentunes), Venus 
by, .09. 

Allori, Cristoforo, Judith, 80. 

Altdorfer, ^school of Albert DUrer, 16th 
century,) Victory of Alexander the 
Great, 113,114. 

Amararosha, Indian dictionary, compiled 
by Amarasinha, 426. 

America, colonised from Asia, 506. Great 
variety of dialects, 501 Physical va- 
rieties of race, 502. Languages of, 447, 
448, 449. 

Amerighi. See Caravaggio. 

Amshaspands, seven. Genii of the ele. 
ments, 481. 

Anactis, Alilath, or Mylitta, 480. 

Angelico, Fra da Fifsolc, (14th and 15th 
century,) Day of Judlhicnt, 20. Paint- 
ings to be studieil, 293. 

Apollo and the Shepherds, Schiek. S90. 
Architecture, the ba-*e of all other arts, 154. 
Egy])tinnand Indlati, .';<]4, 5(J>5. Christian 
ecclesiastical, 1&3. Not copied from the 
Moors, 167. Its gradual development,* 
177, 178. Work on Gothic %rchltec- 
’ tur^ 193, 194 Boisseree's work, 305. 
.gothic, 149 — 200.« ♦ • 

Ariosto, his nationality, 220, 

Arnauts, ancient people of Albania, 503. 
Artemisia, Ephesign goddess, 480. • 

Art, of painting, not to be analysed and 
subdivided into branches, 69. Its ^ue 
poetical tendency, 69, Its present 
state, 294, 295. Revival in Germany, 
S89, &c. Not for ever extinct, 304. 
Reached its summit with Rapnael, &c., 
304. Poetic origin among the Indians, 
Egyptians, Greeks, 

Art, unites the riches of nature and the 


I Airituality of lo»e, the sou^ il3. 

I Dramatic, 418.0 

Artistic feeling extinct in social life, 196. 
Aslauga, Oar Held des Nordens, 964. 
i Astartf, Phenician goddess, 486. 
j Astrology, Grieiital doctrine, 477. 

I Attila, Der Held des Nordens, 9^ 

( Augustins, Les Petits, antique conectlhn, 
99 

I Avatars, ten Indian, 474. 

Baal, ^rian god, 479. 

Baggesen, German poet, 263. 

Bilder, son of Odin, 260. Poem by Ew- 
ald, 261. 

Bandinelii, (Florentine, 16th century,) 
portrait gf himselL 78. 

Bartolomeo, Fra, ^int Mark, ?• Heed 
of Christ, 7. 

Basle, collection of Holbein’s pictures, 
189. Dance of Death, 190. 

Beautiful, I'reatise on the Limits of, 413. 
Bellini (Venetian school, 15th century,) 
(Christ Teacliing, 7. Holy Family, 62. 
Berne, iipscriptlon of 190. 

Bh6gavatgita, Indian worl^ 426. 492. 
Bhrigfi, Indian lawgiver, 471. 

Bib»ioth(*que Ro vale, 225.237. 

Bibliothhqiie dc I’Arsenal, 238. 

Boccaccio, poetical works, S(X)., Ac. Not 
usually appreciated, 201, 202. 206. Per- 
sonal history, 2w,3. Teseide, 204. 207. 
226. Filostrato, tb. Ftlopono, 207, 208, 
2091 Ameto, 208. 211. Amorosa Visione, 

213. DecdmerOn, 213. 217. Ninfate 
Fiesolaiio, 214 I.Aberinto d’ Amove, 

214. Fiainmctta, 216, 217.’ Observa- 
tions on hib style, 218, 219. 

Bodmer, 246 ’ • 

Bordone (Venetian school, 16th century,)* 
Ring of St Mark. 77. # 

Brahmk, the ttgrnal spirit, worshipped 
bvthe Hindhs,471. 478. 

BrAiante, Deposition from the Cross, 78. 
Bretagne dialect, 463. 

Brun le, French painter, portraits of the 
Jaliach family, 98. * ‘ • 

Brussels, exhibition of paintings/VIO, Ac. 
Very old pictures there, 125. General 
aspect of tne vicinity, 158. Town House, 
159. St. Gudule, 159 
Brynhildd and Sigurd, 265. 

Buddhibm, iti spirit and tendency, 4^ 
Buflkimacco, fresco oainting, 40a 
Buonaroiti See Michelangelo. 

Biin, miidcrn German artist, extolled by 
‘Goethe, 290. « 


% 
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Calderon, Spnniah dramatist, ^29. 
Calidakd, Indian poet, 420. 5'i‘i 
Camft, or Camiideva, Indian (>od of Love, 
48 '). 

Cambrav, spire of the ruined cathedra),' 
154, 155. 

Camoena, Portuguese poet, SSI. The 
Lusiad, %'^j, 

Camuccnii, p.tintmes by, 288. o 

Cancioneros, collection of Spanish rangs, 
S38, m. 

Canova, his cncor ragement of the modern 
German school at Rome, 2111. 

Captivity of Boethius, &tl. . 

Caravaggio, (one of the Naturalist), 17th 
century,) portrait, 79. 

Carracci, brothers, last vestiires Rf the 
true Christian style lost even in their 
tiinc,<^3. Their eclectic style, 50. 
Cartlceyft, Indian god of war, 481. 

Carun, 2-iO. 

Castilian poetry, 241. Ilnmanres, 228. 
Castle, CarUtcin, near Prague, 40tk. 
Ca8yap6, Indian god of the Heavens, 47*7. 
Catalogues of Paintings in the Louvre, 
Catel, modern German pKiiiter, .i<)4. 
Cecilia, Saint, picture by Ludwig Sell noir, 
407 to 412. 

Celestina, a Castilian Vomance,'22f). 
Cervantes, Ins romances, 228. 230. 
Charlemagne, his life and exploits," 253. 
Tomb of, 164. 

Charles IV., emperor of Germany, 400. 402. 
Chinese, number philosophy, 4<K) Re* 
cords of the colonisation of Peru, 501. 
.50.7. Language, 447. 

Chivalry ot the Middle Ages, preface, 309. 

Lother and Muller, a tale of, 310. 
Christoraathie, of the Indian language, 
426. 

Church pictures, Correggio, 24. 

Old, the, Castilian romance, 241. 

C Cologne, paintings in, 130. (4rancl altar 
piece, 134. Ancient buildings, 170. 
Cathedral, 172. St, Gereon, St. iyius- 
teln, 176. 180, 181. St. Kunibort, .St. 
Severin, 177. 18). 

Colouring, . Titian, Correggio, 12, 1 1. 

Raphael, 36.' 46. Holbein, Diirer, 36, .37. 
Coningsloo, modern Flemi'.li ]>aintcr, 
pT" (17th century.) 119. 1^. 

Coplas, d'arte 'Mayor, Spanish versifica- 
tion, 234. ^ 

Correggio, (16th century?) Antiopo, ,3. 21. 
Paintings m Dresden Gallerv, 4. U.C6. 
Musical style of painting, 11. .50. IV. 
ciiliarities of colouring, 17. Snmlarit'' 
of his countenancM, 16. Martyrdom of 
St/Plafidio, 1(1. La Nottc, (II RipO'O.I 
16, 17. 22. St. Sebastian, sr Jerome. 
19,20.21. Sr. George, 19- Marriage of 
St. Katherine, 21. Deposition from 
the Cross, 21, 22. Triumph of Vir- 
tu^ 23, Resemblance to Leonardo, 2.7 
r^-ilapliael, 34, In painting luildi, 
/TO same rank as Tasso in poetry, 

, ^1. “ Ecce Homo,” attributed to, 12L 


dornelius, fresco paintings, (modern Ger- 
man,) 291. Karaoiis cartoon, 296. 
Cosha, I ndia Dictionary, 426. 

Coxc;pi, one of the masters of the Nether. 

lands (16th century), 119. 

Cybele, Phrygian goddess, 480. 

C^ril and Methodius, legend, 20. 

Danneckcr, sculrtor, statue of Christ, 
303. 

Dante, allegorical descriptions of Hell, 10. 
. Peculiar sublimity of style, 219, 220. 

Influence on Boccaccio, 213. 215. 
'Deification of heroes, common in the ear- 
liest ages, 474. 480 
Denis, St., cathedr.d, 151, 1.72. 
D^vaii&gari, Indian writing characters, 
427. & 

Devotional feeling, necessary for the 
painter, 306. ' 

Dialects, Indian, Sanscrit, Praent, Gron- 
thnn, 428. Great variety of American, 
.5(X7. General varieties, 458. 

Dili, Indian deity, 47.7. 

Dmisley's Collection of Old Plays, 276. 
Domehichino, Zampicri, a Dolognc^e, 
(17th century,) Rinaldo and Armid.'i, 
3. .Xncas and Anehises, 3. Martyr- 
dom of St. Agnes, 81. Susanna, 129. 
Druids, theft teiieLs, 253. 

Dschemschid, Persian king, 484 
Dualism, doctrine of the two principles, 
482. 486. Of the Sclavonian religion, 
*" 498. Latenfpnnciplein many other8,448. 
Dlirer, Albert, (German master, 16th 
century,) .74. Crucifixion, 40, 41. 
Shakspeare of painting, .74. Designs 
for Christian subjects, 88, 89. Woodcuts 
and engravings, 88, 89, 90, 41. Imma- 
culate Conception, 88 Paintings o'l 
Glass, Pio. lOI. Old picture III In', style, 
120. Martyrdom of early Christians m 
Persia, 127. Pictures ol saiiiU, 1J2. 
Durg'i, wife of Sivfii, 479. 

Dusseldorf Gallery, 127. 168. 

E-irly German magiverin painting, 234, 287 
Eberhard, modern German artist, 303. 
Sketches, 2 96. 

Ecclesia-.lica! paintings, Fra Bartolom- 
•roeo, 10 
Ecbard, 246. 

rEqleciic stylo of the CtiPacci, &c., 50. 

Edda, veiiaific.itinn of, 243. 258. Mytho- 
logy of, 247. Ciimin'iii to all Scandi- 
navinn people, 247. oSiinilar in dfctuci 
to the Zeiidavesti, 2.58. Contrasted 
with (»reek mythology, ,259. Of Sie- 
mujula, 263. 

Eggi^s, modem Gernfan painter,' 292. 
'Pwo Meads by, 293. 

Emi.iiation, Oriunlai doctrine of, 46S, 469. 
476 

Emigration of nations, 500. Not dep';n- 
dent onSihysical causes alone, 701. 514. 
Course pursued by the Auatics, 511. 
Northern tendency of, 514^ 
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EnRplbrf'Hitsen, (Dutch master, 16th cen- 
tury,) 119. 121. 

EngravinttOf EuKlisih, spirit of, 280. From 
early Derman paintings, pubVisbed IfyS. 
Uoissen'e, 305. Albert Durer’s, 88,— .91. 
Esus, a Gallic divinity, 479, 

Eyck, Van, brothers, (painters of th^ 
old Flemii*h school, ^l/ilh century). 
School lounded by HuTOrt, 37. 1 19 124, 
125. Picture attributed to. 111. Greatly • 
contributed to the progress of the art, , 
ciii^2b9. John Van, Marriage of Cana, 37. 
Lamb of the Apocalypse, 38. Three 
Church pictures, 38. Peculiarly eX' 
prvssive style, 39. 

Fatalism of Indian philosophy, ‘4781 
Fereira, Portuguese dramatist, Inez do 
Castro, 2‘Jl. • 

I'erdiiUiii, Persian poet, i2i.5. 

Feruers, Divine prototypes of created 
things, 484. 

Fezelc. Martin, Siege of a town, painting 
hy, Iir.. 

Fiesole, See Fra Angelico, 20. 293. 
Filopoiio, meaning of the name, 200 
I ingal, Ossian’s, 2!H), 251. 2.53. Inter- 
course with Scandinavia, 254. First 
poem in the Oisianlc series, sfiiT?. 

Fouque, Held des Nnrdens, poem, 2(J3. 
France, carlv history of, 1.52 — 1.04 
French, s( > le of painting, 288. Le Brun, 

97, 08. 

Fresco painting encouraged in Germany, 
292. Of Cornelius, 201. Overbeck, 291. i 
Veit.'Julius Sehiiorr, ,0(K), Of Giotto, Or- • 
gagn.i, Goz/oli, .ind BuffHlmacco, 405 
Fiirst, Schildburg, king of the Shield, 250. 

G.incsa. Indian god of wisdom, 481. 490. 
Oarotdio, or Garofolo, (school of Raphael, 
1.5fh oeijiury,! portrait of himself, 

Holy Families, 3.3 Portrait of his wife, 
119. 


Gronthon, Indian dialect, 428. 

Oriindtwig, mythology of the Norfh, 
2f»l. “ Freys und Gerda's Licbe,” 2d3. 
Cuarini, classic grace ol his poetry, 219, 


Hadrian, revival of art in his time, 285. 
Hamilton, Indian literature, 42.5. 
Hanxieden, Indian literature, 428. 

‘ HamM Harfagre, king of Norway, 252. 
HeUldcs Nordens, poem by Fouque, 2tw. 
HellenKsts, of Asiatic descent, .512. 
Hemling. See also Afemllhg, 39. 117. 124. 

• Hertha. German (Uvinity, ^0. 

Holbein, Kith* century, portraits, 29, 30. 

♦ In the Upper Gerrnnn style, 124. 
liomera compared with Shaks)>eare, 272. 


Jconographic, Chr(?tienne, Didron^O. 

Idea of beaiity analysed, 413. “ 

Ideal grace of the early German schools. 

Ideality, how liable to abuse, 29'>. Of 
Correggio's conceptions, 26. Of Bel- 
lini's, (/2. 

Idealism, affinity between Oriental and 
European 482 

Imitation, its det^iorating influence on 
the arts, 293. ^Losing its influence, 


Immortality of the soul, believed by the 
Indians,, 472. 475 
Incarnations of 'V'lshnO, 484. 

Indian language, origin and peculiar fea- 
turcB, 425. 424. 43.5. 445. 465. — Roots in 
the Coptic and Hebrew, 429, Doctrines 
' and rehgihn, 4<iH. Colonisation, 500 — 508. 

I..egi!>i;irure, 508 — 5H. Religions wars, 
509 Traditions, 514. Records, 473. 
487. 51.3. Literature, 494. 51.5. 

IndrS, Indian supreme god, 48.5. 
liKenuixturu of nalioiis, 502. 


* Jones, Sir William, works on Indian lit<- 
raturc, 425. On the language, 458. 4t)4. 




tieneva, description oi, 191. 

(renre du, paiurings, 2a|jU 
Gliirl.itidajo, (Florentine, 15th century,) 
nationality of hts figures, .58. 

Giorgione (Venetian school, 16th cen- 
turv. ) Ktitoinhinejjit by, 103. Holy 
Family, 196. 

(.lotto, I'lorenfiae, 1.5th century,) in* 
painting, roiiipareil with l^mte ^n 
poetry, .51. Well merits ^tudy, 293. 
Vreit'O paintings at Iksa. tOi. 

(iiustiniaiii. Villa, fresco paflitings, 300 _ 
Glas^, panic 'lies on, by Diirer, 100. in 
.St Giulule, llrusseK, 101 161 in St. 
.Sulpicc, Paris, POl.Aii St. Kuinborll Co- 
logne, 

Glvptothcka, fresco paintings by Coine- 
. bus, 291. 

(.othic an hitecture, 149. 1.55, 156. Sta- 
tues, 1.5J, 1.5.3. Propriety of dhe term, 
1.56, 157, 1.58. 

(.rainmar of the Oriental languages, 439. 
tiranet, painlmg “ dii genre," 288. 

Gieck church, ccicinonies of, 403 


! Kali, Indian goddess, 479.481. Worshipped 
in Thibet, 49(f 

Karlstein, Schloss, 400. . • 

King Arthur, and the Knights of the 
Round 'i'able, ^imances of, ,‘'09 
King John, old play, once artributed (o^i^ 
Shaksjie.are, 271. 27,3 274. AutluMiiiw 
city qucstionA^, 27.5. 

Kitm l..car, old plav, 277 279. 

Kl^stock, his revival of the taste for old 
German poetry, 24(5. 

Koch, (modern German [lainter,) Land- 
scape, .304. • • , ‘ 

Kon-fu.tHc, Chinese philosopher^PI .* 
Koyiknlpodnima, Indian vocabulary, 426. 

• Kiivcra, Indian god of riches, 514. • 

Laeshmi, gnd{lc<-8 of abundance (India), 
185. ^ 

I..aiifNcape«, of Leonardo, MantAna, 
Diirer, Titian, Kaphael, bfl. I’ahtlv!l^ 

, as a branch of art, (56, 67, 68. Paint- ^ 
Ings, niwlcri), ;303.| * * 
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I^^nguAfre, Castilian anti Portuguese, 228 
to 234. Provcntjal, tir Koniance, 242. 
Intlidn, its atlinity with Greek and La- 
‘ till, Persian and (itTman, 42R— 4t>J^ 
None with Asia^c or ^inenean, 
Indian, Persian, Greek, Latin, com- 
pared, 430. Persian, 43.1. Universality 
of the Latin, which e\ists in Italian, 
Spanish, Eflglish, German, and VAUa- 
cliian, .*>03. Many vestiges of litdian in 
the Teutonic, 44^ Division into two 
pnnciiial braiif!lies#44(i Uitfbrenci*. of 
construction, 43y 45L Origin ut, 4). 1. 
Leibnitz, 240. • 

I •iiien, Lucas Van, school of Holland, 
dtteeiith century. CharactenstK^ of his 
st\<e, 122, 123. Various paintings b\, 
i2J,12.3. \ 

Liege,Tescription of, ]02, 103 
Light, religion of, Persia, 468. £x- 

isiing in Peru, .'yi.'i. 

Limits ot the beaiititiil,*a trontiso, 41.1 
Loch 111), county ot, supposed to f>e Nor- 
way, 251, 2.52. 

Locniie, old play, 277.' 

Jyjther and Mailer, a talc of chivalry, 310. 
Louvain, town.house <>/, 102. 17.1. 

Ix'uvrc, Paintings iii^the, 1 — 14>3. 

Lucien Buonaparte, private gallery of, 
.'4 to fiJ. 

Liiigi, San, pictures brought from, UK). 

m 111. 

Luiiii, hrethors, pupils of Leonardo, (lOth 
century,) 26. Holy Family, 28. 
Luxembourg, gallery oi pictures, 97. 
l..)ons, dcfecriptiun of, 192. 

Mailer, Lothor and, 310. 

Mannerism, early German so called, 284. 
2n5 Ot the French school, 2H8. Arises 
tiom mntalion, 267. 

Mantcgn.'), (school ot Padua, l.'ith century,) 
allegorical paintings, 7, K, 9 10. I.aiid- 
scape lutrodiiced, bO. His conceptions 
compared wiih tliow* of Dante, .»! 
IMarble, uiiMiited for Gothic eccle.via'-iical 
arcliitectiirc, 

Mark, .St., eat^icciral of, at Venice, Ifd, 161, 
Marti n'om, a tit ihcrne for p.uiilings, 6.5, 
87- , Of St Aga^m, by Seh del 
Piombo, bO. Of the early ('hribtians 
f in Persia Dijrer, 127. 

Masters, stjle ot early lt»llLin, 5. 
Al.'teriahsiii, oriental', 478 461. 

Miikeneii, Israel Von, (school of Colof^le, 
l.'itti centurv,) pictuics ot the Pd.ssioi', 
HO. 

Memling, (school olkVan Eyck, I5th cen. 
tnfv,)^icautitiil and fieciiliai stile, 119. 
12.3', 121.411. St Christophu, 39. 

Ml ngs, 46. Thcorv ot |i«ipting, 267 
Menri’s Looks ot Laws, 426. 45(1. 47o. Doc- 
trines, 470. 47.5. 

Merufcinount, the North Pole, .514. 

Mci^ Devil of Edmonton, old j-lay, ‘277. 

OJf Mcfcsys, yuintm, one of ilic 
rnaters of ttic .Netherlands, 15th ceu, 
tuVy, 123. * , 


I Metcfln}>sycliosi8, not of Hellenistic origin, 
] 476 Its }>eculuir character, 466, 409 . 

I Found in Gaul as well as India, .50.5. 
j Midielangelo Buonarotti, liilh century, 
})oetry by, 227. His opinion of Haphaci, 
' • 47. finitated by B.iphaci, 34. His pro- 
, *■ feronee for the Pagan antique, 50. 

Picture of the' Crucifixion, 58. The 
I^ast Judgment, 20. The Three I'ates, 

I #» 104. Faun, 302. 

I Mimansa, philosuphy, 486. 49.3. 

I * Mlccchas, atlieiKiic liidiaii tribes; 510. 

If Modern German i>aintings and school, 

I 263. 

•j Moloch, Syrian deity, 47*1. 

! Mos.uc records refer’reil to, 515, .516. 
j Mugiihf bodha, Indian giaminur, 426. 

* Murillo, Spanish master. Ins |>ecii]iar 
1 style, 55- Inspiration, Pravi r, two pic- 
I tiires by, 5ii. Beggar boy, ;> 7 . 

Musical style of colouring, 11. Adopted 
bv KaphacI in llie “ isilencc,*' 3(i liy 
Murillo, 56 

Musce clch Moniiinens Fran<,ais, tK). 

, Mutina, 'Phomas ot, 40.3. 

Myro, (Greek painter.) Cow, 301 

Mythnis, the star of day, worsliippod by 
the Persians, 464. 

Mythology ft Ossian, 2.5.7. Ot the F.dd i, 
2.59. Indian, 466. 471— 475 Giet'k,47(> — 
4‘)7 J’)g\ptian, 476 Oriental, 497, 
498. Noithern, 260 26J. 

Ncitional characteristics ot different inas- 
1 ters intrudiiccJ into their ideal tom- 

! {lositioiis, IK), 11T> 116. 

' Naturahsii, scIkh)! of painting m Italy, 

I 295 

i Neusz, description of. 16i) 

: Niebcliingcn Liwl, compared with •.imdar 
traditions still in existence, 241. 25u. 

I 2f»-4, 2().5, 2i](). 

I Night ot the middle age.s, falsely so called, 
2.->6 

‘ Norman geniu's, cx^endetl its influence 
cseii lo ’J'lnjle^|5.» 

Nuith, vener.iteiWy the Indians, 514 

Norwegian ad' cnlui ers, second senes of 
the Ossianu poems, 2o7. 

Noth Heinriih, Imiiaii rescaiches of, <128. 

N>a\}) philosopln , 4)i() 49) 

.Nverup, lommentatui igi ihe Ldda, 260. 

' Odin, Sc.'fndinavian divinity, 247. 254. 

Ochlenschlacer, (i^jniitin scahl, 262. ’ ^ 

I OnoniaiopocKc w ()rdfi,"433. 45. >, 4,5 1. 

} Urgagna, Ireseo painting, 405.. 

Oiigin ol race's and mitions, 505. 514. Of 
! the Ilelleiiisrs m .isiaeMiiior, 511 
I Orley. Bernard V.m (a mastei ot the school 
, ol' tlic Ni-tln rlands, 16th centurj), 119. 
Pielli hy, .‘1. 

Ormuz, tlie evil principle, 48.3. 

Obin^, E',u,ptian god, 476. 

OsMat), Macpliersori’b, 246. 'I'he Gaelic, 
249. Aiili(|uity ot tlic jiocms, 256. Pe- 
inhar injrliology, 253. Pdjnis may he 
arranged in a certain senes, 257. 
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Ottfriprf, vorAinnition of, 24?>. 

Ovorbvck. ‘‘.Tosi'ph sold to tho Mer- 
chHnts.” 291, (>Tnl>odio9 thv pnnc»|>ie» 
iiisistfKl on in page 147. Vide note. 

Pahlavi, n dialect of the Indians, 4fi2. 4?lik* 

r.M), 

Painting, on its sutxlivi!>i%n into branches, 

102, 101. , 
Palma Vecchio, (Venetian school. IGth 
ctMilury.i Shepherd praving to the* 
Infant Christ 13 Holy Family, ^ 

1*an(heisin, its evil tendency, 4K1. Its pe- 
culiar doctrines, 4HS 474. 48‘». 491. !• 

Paris. Notre Dame. IIO, Ml. Mixlern | 
Iniildingx, 170 1 let urn to, 19.1 ; 

Parrhasiut*. (ireek namtor, 109 * ] 

P.itriutisin ot the Hoinans^nd (Greeks, 4*.’!. ! 

Peilinah, or Lncstini:, goddcb'* of ahui-- ; 

dance, 484. i 

Pericle*!, play by Shakspe ire, 270. I 

Persian relmion, and religious w.ars, 510. 1 

Spirituality undersfond bv, 279. ' 

Peru, how colonized, .'707 ' 

Perugitio, (ITinbnaii school, 17th <‘en. ■ 

tury), Paintings by, in the departments, j 
3. Church pictures, 4.) Ar first i Uwely I 
followed by hib piii»il IMphael, .U. ! 

4‘5. I omnared, as p-'ietci* \sith Pe- j 
tranh as jw>et, .71. Virtue and Plea- j 
sure, 5.')’. A Spiritual Prinee, f>'). Pic- | 
ture by, at Strasburg, IKO. Ditto ' 
at J vons, lOj 'I’ll • Plessed Vir- j 
gin, and tour .S.unt6, IMS. Ills beautiful | 
style, 29 J. 

Petrareh, nntiona1it> of his poetrv. 220. , 

Philo.sofiliv, 407. Maternlisrn ot the lii- j 
dian, 478. Orieiit.il and Kmopeaii, 4S'». i 
'J'he resembl.inee hclweeii ela^sie and ; 
oriental, 4tih Of Pvtli.tgorns, 47d. ! 

Pinner, or I’indar ot Wakefield, old | 
play. 271. 27(5. '* 

Piombo, Sebastian del, (Vetietmn school, [ 
Kith eentuiy.) “ Martyrdom of St. ' 
Agatha,” HO. “VirJJui and Child,” SI. 

Pijipi. See Oiulio lloi#Wio j 

Pisa, fri*. ■*{•() paintings at, H.'i I 

Poetrv. Of painting, 09,70, 7 1 . Ought lolie | 
studied by arlihfs, M7, 14fi Kalian, 227 | 

Spaii'sli or Castilian, 228 Porlugiie>.i', j 
22.7. 211 to 2 17. Ilinnaiilii or Provencal, ' 
227.217 2.2.^^. 2-40, Ol the North, 2^. *1 
Iinjiulses of iiiodcrn, 244. <>rif<tn «.f Ki- i 
diaiw 4’'() (hiental and Oieek,499 Its 
iftfliieiiee on earlv^'iihgr.ii%>iib, ,714 I 

PolythcMsm, 474 497 I 

Po{>iilation, niuneioiis, of the Tentonie 
race, 707. Of ynimns ot Asiafit ^Ic- , 
scent, 5('i — .704. Ofliidia, .‘lOh 
Portraits by Titian, Holbein, I.eonardo, 

1 1 III the Tanivre, 29. 19d J,eon.ifdo 
by liiuisflf, 2n Diffeient btvles of 
Leonardo, llaphael, Titian, Holbeui, 
compared, 29 to .‘.2. P.iifltmg as 
a separate br.ineh of the ait, ii‘>, Gd 
Modern styii' «>♦, 288, 2S9. Of the ehil- ' 
dren of Von Humboldt, .*scfii«*k, 290. 

Of saints, by Tlicodoric of Prague, 401, 


Prague, .Schloss Karlstein, near, 400. 
Tbeodoric of, 401. Pumtines by, 401 to 
406. 

rniiciplcs, sound, of Christian art. 144, 
14.'7; 146. 

Provencal language and poetry, 225. 237, 
2.38. 242 MSS. iti the Bibliotht^que de 
1 lik^enal, 238. • 

Piiranas, Indian philosophical Tecord.s, 
48.7, 486. Aflinity with the Mosaic, 487. 
'^-aditions contair^d i^them, .713, ,714. 
Pythagorean pliilosophy, 476. 521. 

• 

RaiTi4, HinclH god, 485. 
llamay^na 494. 456. 

llaphael, (lush century, i Madonna di Fo- 
ligno, 2, 'H.*47. Madonna di Jan Sisto. .7. 

• 27. ‘>-3 Madonna della Sedia, 27#47, 92. 
Viorge aux C.tndelalire^, 61. Madonna 
dell* Impaniiata, 92 98. Giardiniora, 
46 <>3 T«wo Portraits, .31. Vcruatility 
of III# genius, .'J3. 44. Raphael, Michel- 
angelo, and Ciiuiio Romano rouipaied, 
.‘JJ, 34 Transfiguration, 35. 42 44 4.7. 
93. St. Michael bl.'iymg the Dragon, 3.7, 
36 93. 'I’he Silence, 36. 46. Annunci- 
ation. Ailoratioif, and Circumcision, 45. 
Faith, Love, ami flope, 43 Erroneous 
opininni of Ins g'-ninx., 47, 48. 49 His 
preference for the earlier sehool'i, ‘•9. 
Sketcli for the Head of .Tehov.ih, ()(i. 
Two Madonnas, hi). St. John, 93. 128. 
I'resco iianitiiigs, 93. 2!)*). St. Cenlia, 
94 His umpired genins, 97. Holy 
ConMTxcdmn, altar-, > ii‘Cp, 126. Holy 
Family, 128. St Miirimrct, iduphcate,^ 
ni \bbiimptton, 196. Portrait of 
C’lrd n.il Hibien.i, 196. Portrait of II 
Fattoie, M) Adiniied the works of 
Du '•or 2‘'8. 

llebell. modern flennaii painter, 3U4. 

^ lleiorm.'Uion, change^i produced by, in art, 
75. 151. 

Tlegiwr, Ledbrok, Si’juidinnvian hero, 264. 
2o<>. 

llciii, fiuido, (Eclectic ►chool, 17th cen. 
tury,’) Fortiiii.i, .3. !'•’'( 5rig4l ileiie, (53 
Ma>'xacre ol the IniifM-emx, Si. As. 
btiinptioi), 129.^ Madonn.i, ^9. Ilis 
iii.iiineiimn, 5 j 

Itetuni to tiic Deity, Indian doctrine 
i^pringiiig frois lhat ol F.in.ination, 469.* 
Itevi'liition, doctnnes lU, 47.}. 
l(hdlm.s, detcrqitioii of. K74. 

Rhine, its bccnen, 182. Homan ruins, 
IK4, 18.7 

Ribrr.i, See Lo Spagi*nolctta 
lligvcLi, 494. ^ • 

IlKhcR, induin «ape.s, 474 4S.> 

Ruhden, Ipinlscaitc jiainler, (.modern Ger- 
man,) .504 

Romaiue language, structure of, 242. Or 
nos el, its peiuhar eh.iracteribtics.. 218, 
221 222. 

Roiiian<.'ero, Castili.’in, 2.30. 
lloin.iiitie noelry ot the middle ages, ooJr 
Hiseii uiijubtly ab a term ot reproacli, 297. 
Architecture, 1,7G. • 
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Romano, Giulio, (follower of Itapbael, 
Iflth centurj',) Circumcision, 14. l>c- 
BiKiis for tapestry, J4. Peculiar nmnner, 
Hi), Revolt of the Titans, KW. T^^ 
umph of Titus, litfi. Adoration of ihe 
Shepherds, 196. Fresco paintinps, 299. 

Rome, exhibition of modern German 
paintings at, 28J. Luxury of tlmipeo- • 
pie, 419. Their jiatriotism, 421 ^ 

Rubens, Peter Paul, (school of Brabant, 
i7th centiiryif aUegoneal picture ol 
the life of Mary de Metlicis, 97. Hall 
of Rubens, 129. Rat^.c o*' the Amazons, 
pn. I'iper and Faun family, 129. Pic-,) 
tures at Diisseldorf, 169, 170. 

Rvidiger, Niebelungcn Lied, 265, tOG. 

T'liissian Madonna, 99, 100 

Ruy6«b,e], (landscape painter,. 17th cen 
tury,) 303. 

Sacontal^., Indian dratna, by Calid^sd, 
425. 426 47(i. 523. 

Saemunda, Edda, 263. 

Saga, \'olsunga, 263. Vedanta, 49.3. 

Salerno, Andrea da, (follower of Raphael, 
Kith century,) Visitation of the Virgin,??. 

Saiich}^, Indian phRosophicai system, 
492. Its Pantheitfac tendeiicy, 493. 

Sandtwig, Commentary on the Edda, 260. 

Santa Maria del Fiore, doscniition of, 188 

Sappho, her temperament ana genius, 423. 

Sc.iiHhiputrana, 513. 

Scandinavian mythology, 2.54. 

Sehadow, Rudolf and Wilhclip, 284. 296, 
£97. 

.Si hloss, Karlfitein, near Prague, 400. 

Schools of Painting, French and Italian, 

5. Earlier and later schools, 4‘* — 52. 
Venetian and Florentine, 49. Spanish, 
.5'^. .58. Early German and 'Italian, 7.3. 
121, 122. 12.3, 124. Of Cologne, KH. 1.39. 

FcliooN ( f later Italian poetry, the Flo-1 
rcntine and Lombard, 227. 

St l.iiiecl, (Master ol'the Nctlierlani^, 16th 
retitury,) Adoration of the Shepherds. 
'i'rii>tic. 120, 

Schiekj t[ie tirst who gave a new mipul.se 
to jiaintiKg in Germany, 290 Portrait 
ol the^nhiidren of Von Humboldt, 2lK). 

.Srinidbbrg. Furst. OsSiaii, 270. 

Schnorr, lAidwig, 407 to 412. Julius, 300. 

' .Silavoiiian dialect, 4b2. 4. 

Scotti.sli ballads, 219. K&rly period of their 
hiiitory, 252. t 

Srulptnie, principles totally distinct from 
Ii.iinting, 71 Michelangelo, Faun. .‘V.l’ 
Thoiwald?en’s ^Mercury, .302. Dan- 
neeJ^rS figure of Christ, .303. 

Shaksifbare, vrhy the poet of all Teutonic 
nation.s, 266, 267- His exhaestless charm, 
267 . H IS portra Its of H eri ry V 1 1 1. amf 
Richard III, 268. DdRcuUie.s in de- 
ciding on hiB merits, 269. Pericles, 270 
jKis rivals and predecessors, 271. King 

Alfeohn, old and new play, remarks on, 271, 
273 to 276. The Homer of the north, 
172 King Ivcar, Locrine, 277, 278. Why 
the only true tdbndation lor a belter 1 


feeling for dramatic art in Germany, 
280, 281, 282. 

Sicoa, Cathedral of. 160. 181. 

Sigurd, a Danish hero, 263. 26.5, 266. 

Sivd, liiiiiiin divinity, acknowledged by the 
Buddhists, 479. 4SJ, 484. 490. 

Sitd, Indian deity, 48.7. 

Solan,' (school t>f Napibs, 15th century,) 
Herodias, 28. 

Sonnyasis, Indian pebitents, 490. 49L 
Sophocles, his tragerhes, 423 , 

Spagiiiioletto, Lo Giusep)>e Ribera, (one of 
the Naturalisti, 17th century,) Birth of 
the Saviour. 76 

Starkodder, Northern iwet, £61. 

Statues of the early French kings in St. 
Deirtli, 1.52, 1.5.3. 

Stephan, Meistcr, (School of Cologne,) 
Tnptic, 1.38. 

Strasburg Minster, 187. St Thotiias, 1»‘9. 
Subjects lor painting selected by the ctrly 
Italian and German masters, 51. Chris- 
tian, treated symbolically, 51. From 
ancient mythology as treated by more 
recent schools,, 52, 53. 10.5. By the old, 
5.3. 105. On the choice ol, HMi. 107. 108, 
109. Christian, appropriate for paint- 
ing 301. 5.37. 

Sueur, le,‘‘i>a^nting8 from the laleof St 
Bruno, 97. 

Symbolic portraits, 31, .32. Style of Cor- 
reggio’s piiintings, 17. C’olnposltlnn^ ol 
Albert Purer and Raphael, .54. Paiiit- 
mgb, 06 . 

Symbolism, Christian, 52, Of ancient my. 
thologv. 53. 105. Lssenti.il in painting, 
(.11 Ot the tirst rcpresent.itions ol our 
Saviour, 87 80. (71 the early (ienii.iiK'-, 

148. Ot ecdcbiastieal arcluicctuie, !• i. 

Tcinora, third poem in tlie Ot>a'iaiiic 
senes, 2.57. 

Thooiy, of the art o( painting, inscpani- 
lile Irom pi active, (>5 
1 horwalden, bculp'ure. .302, .303 
Tieck, AUeiigl4whcti Theater, 270. 272. 
Tizi.iiio, Veeellio (V’enetiaii .Stdiool, J6'h 
‘ century,) S.^ii Pietro Mariire, 11. Poi- 
traits bv, H. S'M. Dramatic style nl 
painting, 11. IBs Vladoiinas, 12 l)e- 
pos'.kinn from the Cross, 12 t'lownmg 
^ with Thorns, 12 ’Head ol Christ, I 
' His 8<ylc and colouring, .50. 'riie Auo.sto 
oi painting, 51. Prodigal .Son, 5''. 
Danae, 98. AiiUoiie, 101, 107 tlnl\ 
Family, Tuc Portrait ol l iantis I , J‘»7 
Trei.inoi, an ancestor ot Fing.il, 271 
T^oiib.idoiirs, elioix c|es poesies oiigmales 
lies, 210. *' 

Upangas, Indian philnsophic.il work.*:, 493. 

Vedas, books of Indian philosophy, 4,7n. 
486 •' 

Veit, Philip, modern German painter, 
2h4 292, 29i’». ,, 

Vela.sqiiez, Madonna, .57. 

Veronica, St., legend of, 85. 



Vinci, Leonardo da, (Idtli cenUu},) com 
pared in sivlc wiili Correcftjlo' 2>. 
Ho!v I'aimlv, 1:2(1 (^hrixt in the Tem- 
ple, 26 Mailorina, \'irf'in aiid St A^ina, 
2n 27.28 Introdin-ed huid-e.ine hack- 
ftrouiwlx. 20 I’orlrail o! Manna Lisa, 
SI. Inciin.irmti tor the new schools, ii). 
Portrait of Franns 1‘ fio. o2. Modesty 
and Vanity, (JO Portrait of Charles 
VIll., 1)1. St.John the Baptist, 1P7.* 
Conn of decline visible m his works. J‘»7. 
St. ('afhenne, crowm?(l with lilies, 10 J. 
Vishnu, his inrarnationa, 471. 481, 4S7 • 

Vopadeva, 12f) 

Wach, p.'iiiitor, (modern Cterm.in school,) 
284 2 '*') • 
Wallacliidiis, 4'I1. iJfl.J 
\Y.illrtiff, eoll'Ctioii eaily t»cririan 
n.i'iitinj^', 1 J J. Portrait of llie Finperor 
Max.] Ill 1 1 t.u I in hin colli'ction, 141 
Weit, punter, (modern (Jerinan school,) 
Aiior.itiiin oi the hlieplierds, 206. 


Wil ford’s Researches in In^an Litera- 
ture, 42.8. “ 

Wilhelm Meister, of Coloftne, 138. 148. 
AVilkins, Indian works, 42.7 
Wiiikelinann’s Theory of Art, 28P. 
Worlds, Three, of Indi.in philosophy, *71. 
Worship, of Mature and the elements, 477- 
480. 484. Common among the Scandi- 
nH^ns, &t‘, 2+7 2.5*5. 'Hie Orientals, 
4 P'i. Among the Persians moie pure 


and Rinntnal, 486. 
Wfrtr 


Tmser, painting tf, 4#1. 

Yajurveda, 494. * 

► Yavanern, or Yav-inas, mentioned in In- 
dian^traditinns, 4-80 .510 511. 

Y-king, Chinese b.irred book, 49.). 

Yn and Vitntf, Chinese svmbols, 491, 492. 
Togis, liidi.tti hermits; 4!.K). 492. # 

Zenduve‘it. 1 , comp.ired with the Dido, 259. 
Z^idiishta 4S7 4^1. 
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'4 F’lioiub iieiif of ( liiibt," read “ FepO'.tion from the Cross.” 
h<>’ n.” if.ul Wdliel.ii.’' 







